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PREFACE 


Prior  to  1932, 1  had  never  considered  seriously  that  I  had  any¬ 
thing  of  literary  moment  to  contribute  to  the  cause  whose 
banner  I  had  then  borne  for  more  than  forty  years.  About  that 
time,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  and  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  with  whom 
I  had  long  been  associated  personally  and  professionally,  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  I  not  only  did  have  something  to  contribute, 
but  that  the  obligation  to  do  so  was  inescapably  mine.  What¬ 
ever  responsibility  may  be  theirs  for  what  they  have  thus 
inflicted  upon  the  unsuspecting  reader,  my  grateful  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  here  tendered  them  for  their  helpful  suggestions. 

A  careful  review  of  my  own  knowledge  and  experience  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  almost  all  the  available  data  for  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  best  presented  under  the  comprehensive 
caption,  “The  Conquest  of  Blindness.”  Despite  my  lifelong 
aversion  to  the  general  use  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  it  has 
seemed  necessary  to  cast  the  work  in  the  autobiographical 
form.  The  term  “Conquest  of  Blindness”  is  taken  to  include 
any  preventive,  remedial,  educational,  rehabilitating,  or  relief 
phase  of  work  pertaining  to  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  volume  is  to  lift  work  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  blindness  out  of  the  miasma  of  alms  and  asylums  into 
the  more  wholesome  atmosphere  of  social  adjustment.  Other 
aims  of  the  volume  are  to  serve  as  a  supplementary  text  for  the 
use  of  the  profession,  and  as  an  incentive  to  the  chance  reader 
to  delve  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  and  to  present  as 
modestly  as  may  be  the  autobiography  of  one  blind  person 
who  has  contributed  in  small  measure  toward  the  conquest  of 
blindness. 

“Home  and  Halo”  envisions  a  wholesome  environment  in 
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which  an  average  boy,  without  regard  to  physical  limitations, 
works  out  his  normal  development.  The  influence  of  country 
life  in  molding  initiative  is  clearly  mirrored,  and  the  love  of 
animals  is  portrayed  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  early  formation 
of  humane  ideas. 

“School  and  Scholarship”  presents  a  visually  handicapped 
boy,  without  the  aid  of  present-day  equipment,  competing 
successfully  with  his  sighted  fellows  in  a  regular  country 
school.  Later  on,  the  same  lad  is  seen  in  a  residential  school 
for  blind  children,  maintaining  his  grade  with  equal  success 
among  similarly  handicapped  pupils.  Later  still,  the  young 
man’s  persistence,  despite  financial  limitations,  in  securing  a 
liberal  education,  is  set  forth  to  the  end  that  others  similarly 
hindered  may  be  heartened  to  battle  on  to  ultimate  success. 

“Love  and  Loyalty”  pays  merited  tribute,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  to  many  of  my  relatives,  friends,  and  associates  for 
their  influence  upon  my  ideals,  ambitions,  and  achievements. 
The  advantages  inherent  in  a  representative  background  are 
here  implied  rather  than  stated,  and  the  fact  that,  whether  one 
likes  it  or  not,  more  is  expected  of  a  person  with  a  good  back¬ 
ground  than  of  one  whose  antecedents  are  less  favorable. 

“Men  and  Measures”  is  my  major  contribution  to  the  “Con¬ 
quest  of  Blindness.”  Presented  in  a  series  of  mixed  sketches — 
topical,  historical,  and  biographical — it  constitutes  the  profes¬ 
sional  part  of  the  book. 

“Time  and  Tide”  presents  a  few  reflections — religious, 
social,  and  philosophical — growing  out  of  my  personal  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience.  These  sketches  are  purposely  brief. 

In  conclusion,  my  thanks  and  appreciation  are  expressed  to 
my  secretary,  Miss  Helen  E.  Baughman  for  her  efficient  cleri¬ 
cal  work  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  to  Miss  Helga  Lende 
and  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  for  their  editorial  service,  and  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  financial  assistance 
in  its  publication. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June ,  7^37. 
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H.  Randolph  Latimer. 
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HOME  AND  HALO 
Sketches  of  a  Real  Boy 
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THREE  OF  A  KIND 

Early  in  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  that  prince  of  chiv¬ 
alry,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  kennel,  stable,  and  house  of  Willow 
Home,  a  southern  farm,  were  presented  by  their  respective 
queens,  with  a  white  puppy,  a  white  colt,  and  a  white  baby 
boy.  The  spirit  of  Sir  Walter  must  have  suffused  the  farm;  for 
the  puppy  became  the  pride  of  the  hunter,  the  colt  the  mettle 
of  the  pasture,  and  the  boy  a  veritable  lover  of  all  that  is  best 
in  chivalry. 

In  order  of  nature,  the  puppy  matured  first.  A  well-bred 
setter,  marked  only  by  yellow  ears  and  a  yellow  ellipse  in  the 
center  of  his  forehead,  Carlo  both  bore  an  air  of  distinction 
and  acted  the  part  among  his  fellows.  He  was  the  children’s 
best  friend,  a  fine  watchdog,  and  never  flushed  a  bird  except 
upon  the  hunter’s  command. 

The  colt,  of  registered,  trotting  stock,  developed  into  a  fine 
saddle  and  carriage  horse.  When  hitched  for  draft,  like  most 
thoroughbreds,  she  tended  to  pull  out  her  very  heartstrings. 
Though  fretful  with  children,  easily  teased,  and  touchy  about 
the  girth,  Flora’s  speed  of  a  mile  in  four  minutes  and  her  de¬ 
pendability  in  an  emergency  made  her  invaluable  for  upward 
of  twenty  years. 

The  boy’s  love  of  chivalry  found  early  vent  in  acts  of  gal¬ 
lantry  toward  his  mother,  grandmother,  and  two  maiden  aunts. 
His  first  deeds  of  knightly  prowess  were  performed,  make- 
believe  lance  in  hand,  from  the  willing  Carlo’s  woolly  back. 
At  times  the  battle  or  tournament  was  completely  lost  by 
Carlo’s  retreat  to  his  kennel;  but  his  reappearance  was  usually 
the  signal  for  more  knight-errantry.  So  the  days  ran  into 
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months,  the  months  into  years,  and  the  deeds  of  valor  were 
transferred  first  to  the  back  of  a  crippled-footed  sorrel  mare, 
and  later  performed  from  that  of  the  spirited  Flora.  Crude  imi¬ 
tations  of  the  countryside’s  annual  tournament  were  staged  in 
the  pasture  field  with  the  baby  sister  crowned  as  queen. 

By  the  time  that  Carlo,  wreathed  in  romance  and  mourned 
by  his  human  playmates,  passed  on  into  dog-heaven,  the  boy 
had  completed  four  successful  years  in  the  local  school  and  four 
years  more  at  a  special  school  in  a  nearby  city.  Before  Flora’s 
days  were  numbered  many  important  changes  had  taken  place. 
The  old  mare,  blind  but  still  game,  had  passed  into  other  hands. 
The  family  had  removed  to  a  distant  suburb.  The  boy,  com¬ 
pleting  college,  had  already  experienced  upon  the  sea  of  life 
some  success. 

The  halo  which  Carlo,  Flora,  and  his  childhood  home  cast 
about  the  lad  has  gone  with  him  throughout  the  ups  and  downs 
of  life.  Could  more  parents  surround  their  children  with  a  like 
atmosphere,  more  lives  would  be  blessed  with  a  wholesomeness 
unknown  to  far  too  many  of  mankind. 


n 

THE  FIRE 

When  I  was  named  Henry  Randolph  for  both  of  my  grand¬ 
fathers,  the  old  saying,  that  trying  to  please  everyone  results 
in  pleasing  no  one,  was  verified.  My  maternal  grandfather,  as 
if  foreseeing  the  doubtful  compliment,  died  more  than  twenty 
years  before  I  was  bom.  My  paternal  grandfather  passed  on 
when  I  was  only  three  years  old,  saying,  “Several  of  my  grand¬ 
children  share  my  name  among  them,  but  none  is  named  for 
meT  In  any  event,  it  is  certain  I  was  no  favorite  grandson. 
A  few  things  happened,  however,  which,  for  several  years 
brought  me  daily  under  the  fostering  care  of  my  paternal 
grandmother. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  grandfather,  who  had  lived  at  Green- 
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field,  the  old  family  residence,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Willow 
Home,  my  grandmother  undertook  the  management  of  affairs. 
This  included  the  weekly  detail  of  winding  the  great  mahogany 
hall-clock.  One  day,  standing  on  a  short  ladder  for  this  purpose, 
she  made  a  false  step  which  sent  her  crashing  to  the  floor, 
resulting  in  a  broken  hip.  Never  wholly  recovering  from  this 
unhappy  accident,  she  spent  the  last  nine  years  of  her  life  in  a 
wheel-chair.  As  a  result,  my  parents  moved,  with  their  then 
three  boys,  to  Greenfield,  so  as  to  direct  the  work  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  farms  to  a  greater  advantage.  Alas  for  the  clan,  how¬ 
ever,  a  year  later  saw  the  Greenfield  home  in  ashes,  because  of 
a  defective  flue,  with  nothing  but  five  blackened  chimneys  and 
the  old  meat-house  to  mark  the  site.  When  it  was  evident  that 
the  house  could  not  be  saved,  grandma  and  the  children,  of 
which  latter  there  were  now  four,  including  a  baby  girl,  became 
the  first  consideration. 

Avoiding  the  bucket  brigade,  I  had  taken  refuge  under  the 
dining-room  table,  from  which  vantage  point  I  had  gathered  as 
much  information  about  the  situation  as  a  tot  of  five  could 
absorb.  Suddenly,  without  warning,  I  found  myself  dragged 
out  by  the  ear  and  borne  off  on  the  shoulder  of  an  hysterical 
uncle  to  the  stable.  Here  I  was  deposited  on  the  hay  beside  my 
crippled  grandmother.  A  few  minutes  later,  a  spark  from  the 
house  set  the  stable  on  fire,  and  the  two  of  us  were  carried  off 
by  three  trusty  colored  men  to  their  nearby  “quarters.”  When 
the  vicious  March  wind  went  down  with  the  sun  that  day, 
the  old  meat-house  which  stood  to  one  side  of  the  blast,  was 
the  only  outbuilding  left  on  the  place. 

Fortunately,  neither  man  nor  beast  was  lost,  and  the  few 
things  salvaged  from  the  ravenous  flames  were  carted  or  carried 
afoot  across  the  field  to  Willow  Home.  Here  the  broken  and 
destitute  family  began  life  all  over  again,  with  the  courage  and 
fortitude  so  characteristic  of  southern  people  in  those  post-war 
days. 
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III 

THE  FUNERAL 

Between  the  time  when  the  budding  knight-errant  per¬ 
formed  his  deeds  of  gallantry  from  Carlo’s  back  and  the  time 
when  the  spirited  Flora  graced  the  pasture  tournament,  the 
cripple-footed  sorrel  mare,  a  relic  of  street-car  fame,  did  safe 
and  faithful  service.  Mounted  on  “Old  Fan,”  as  she  was  affec¬ 
tionately  called,  bare-back  with  the  exception  of  a  well-secured 
saddle-blanket,  I,  at  the  age  of  seven,  was  trusted  to  go  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  miles  each  Saturday  for  the  mail. 

Ambling  along  in  the  dogtrot  acquired  through  years  of 
street-car  service,  with  her  head  slightly  below  the  level  of 
her  back,  the  faithful  old  nag  made  the  trip  to  the  office  and 
return  in  something  over  an  hour  and  a  half.  Once  only  did  I 
lose  a  piece  of  mail.  The  following  day,  while  I  was  still 
mustering  up  courage  to  confess,  a  neighbor  brought  it  to  the 
house.  A  frank,  albeit  mortified,  confession  was  followed  by  a 
mild  rebuke,  and  the  next  Saturday  saw  the  same  picturesque 
horse  and  rider  jogging  forth  for  the  mail. 

One  Saturday  morning,  some  three  years  after  the  above 
incident,  gloom  was  cast  over  the  entire  farm,  especially  over 
the  spirit  of  the  knight-errant.  Old  Fan  had  gone  on  to  horse- 
heaven,  where  the  soft  sod  of  the  celestial  pastures  would  be 
balm  to  her  crippled  feet.  I  insisted  on  attending  the  final  rites, 
and,  with  genuine  tears  in  my  eyes,  assisted  in  filling  the  burial 
pit.  Turning  to  Carlo,  I  warned  the  dog  on  no  account  to  do 
any  of  his  customary  bone-digging  there.  When  twin  peach 
saplings  had  been  planted  at  the  ends  of  the  shallow  grave,  and 
the  earth  had  been  rounded  into  a  graceful  mound,  Old  Fan 
was  left  to  make  her  last  contribution  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
farm. 

i 

Ah,  yes!  But  who  would  go  for  the  mail  that  day,  and  how? 
Though  I  had  often  ridden  the  skittish  Flora  to  water,  and 
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otherwise  to  and  fro  about  the  place,  my  father,  a  reasonably 
prudent  man,  had  not  yet  trusted  me  off  the  farm  with  the 
mare.  One  of  nature’s  greatest  blessings  is  the  ease  with  which 
children’s  tears  may  be  replaced  by  smiles.  Accordingly,  when, 
after  a  word  of  caution,  it  was  agreed  that  the  venture  might 
be  made,  my  sober  countenance  broke  into  a  broad  smile.  A 
few  hours  later,  knight  and  steed  fared  forth  to  new  adventure. 

The  other  members  of  the  family  did  not  share  in  equal 
measure  my  assurance,  but,  in  something  less  than  an  hour, 
horse  and  rider  dashed  triumphantly  up  to  the  door.  It  was 
evident  that  the  mare  had  made  her  average  speed  of  a  mile  in 
four  minutes.  Accordingly,  the  older  folk  felt  a  definite  sense 
of  relief,  and  I  went  up  a  peg  in  the  esteem  of  everyone, 
especially  myself. 


IV 

“NOT  MUCH” 

As  soon  as  grandmother  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  her 
broken  hip  to  use  her  wheel-chair,  she  took  over  a  number  of 
minor  duties.  Among  these  was  the  regular  inspection  of  the 
children’s  habits  of  cleanliness.  Along  with  the  others,  I  had  to 
report  before  meals  and  at  bedtime  to  see  that  my  face  and 
hands  were  clean  and  that  my  clothes  and  hair  were  in  order. 
An  occasional  piece  of  candy,  a  few  peanuts,  or  some  other 
small  reward  of  neatness  tended  to  avoid  friction  and  to  reduce 
apparent  discipline.  On  one  occasion,  a  younger  brother,  dis¬ 
obeying  grandmother  and  running  off,  challenged  her  to  catch 
him.  Mother,  overhearing  the  episode,  brought  the  offender  to 
her,  together  with  a  bunch  of  switches.  Grandmother  made 
little  more  than  a  feint  at  punishment;  but  the  psychology  of 
those  switches  worked  like  a  charm. 

A  few  months  before  Old  Fan’s  death,  I  had  overheard 
grandmother  say  that  she  needed  a  water  pitcher  and  a  tin  cup. 
My  little  heart  bounded  with  delight,  for  I  had  seen  the  pre- 
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vious  Saturday,  among  other  shining  utensils,  the  very  cup  she 
wanted.  Yes,  I  remembered  very  well.  Its  price  was  eight  cents, 
and  eight  cents  was  my  exact  fortune.  I  confided  my  secret  to 
no  one,  and  the  following  Saturday  saw  me,  eight  cents  in 
pocket,  mounted  on  Old  Fan  and  off  to  the  post-office.  So 
eager  was  I  to  return  with  the  cup  that  the  postmaster  had  to 
call  me  back  for  the  forgotten  mail.  Anxious  as  the  old  mare 
always  was  to  return  to  her  oats,  she  was  never  known  to  cover 
that  five  miles  in  so  short  a  time.  When  I  arrived  home,  it  was 
in  vain  that  I  was  intercepted  and  questioned  concerning  the 
mysterious  package  at  my  side.  Tossing  the  mail  almost  rudely 
to  mother,  dodging  this  one  and  that,  I  sped  straight  to  grand¬ 
mother’s  room.  Little  did  she  know  the  pride  and  generosity 
that  swelled  within  my  manly  bosom  as  I  laid  the  package 
triumphantly  in  her  lap.  Her  own  proud  heart  had  not  then,  if 
ever  it  did,  become  reconciled  to  the  penury  and  distress 
which  the  Civil  War,  the  fire,  and  her  broken  limb  had  brought 
upon  her  declining  years.  She  thanked  me,  of  course,  but  the 
fervor  of  the  recipient  was  here,  as  too  often,  by  no  means 
equal  to  that  of  the  giver. 

Some  days  later,  still  swelling  with  pride  and  pointing  to  the 
cup,  I  exclaimed,  “There  sits  eight  cents!”  Grandmother  mis¬ 
interpreting  the  remark,  asked,  “Do  you  begrudge  me  the 
cup?”  Ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  “begrudge,”  and 
unwilling  to  reveal  my  ignorance,  I  took  the  fatal  chance  and 
replied,  “Not  much.”  It  was  not  until  years  after  her  death 
that  I  learned  from  Mother  how  deeply  I  had  unconsciously 
wounded  the  sensitive  heart  of  my  beloved  grandmother. 


v 

COASTING 

I  was  subject  to  frequent  colds  and  bronchial  pneumonia. 
Accordingly,  I  was  not  the  equal  of  my  playmates  in  winter 
sports.  Early  in  the  winter  just  prior  to  my  seventh  birthday 
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anniversary,  there  had  been  a  heavy  snow,  followed  by  a  thick 
crust  of  sleet.  The  neighboring  hill  was  ideal  for  sledding. 
Shortly  beyond  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  stream  was  but  partly 
frozen  over.  The  water  gurgled  delightfully  beneath  the  over¬ 
hanging  eight-foot  bank  as  if  it,  too,  were  enjoying  the  crisp 
morning  air.  The  boys  found  it  hard  to  keep  their  footing  on 
the  icy  surface,  and  the  sleds  were  far  more  skittish  than  the 
touchy  Flora  had  ever  dared  to  be. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  was  rampant,  and  I,  despite  my  lack 
of  coasting  experience,  was  as  eager  as  my  veteran  playfellows. 
My  older  brother,  Hugh,  realizing  the  possibility  of  my  plung¬ 
ing  into  the  stream,  skated,  post-haste,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.  It  was  his  full  intention  to  deflect  my  sled  at  the  right 
moment  to  a  point  of  safety.  On  I  came,  sitting  my  sled  as 
proudly  as  I  had  ever  ridden  the  patient  Carlo.  Inspired  to  still 
greater  confidence  by  the  presence  of  my  elder  brother,  I  made 
the  latter  a  sweeping  salute.  The  sled,  sensitive  to  the  slightest 
motion  of  my  body,  swerved  gracefully  beyond  Hugh’s  frantic 
grasp  and  rushed  on  at  full  speed  straight  for  the  precipice. 
“Roll  off!  Roll  off!”  shouted  the  frightened  brother;  but  I, 
unaware  of  my  danger,  and  unwilling  to  try  an  entirely  new 
trick  on  such  short  notice,  straightened  my  little  figure  to  its 
maximum  and  rode  proudly  on. 

Upon  reaching  the  stream,  the  runners  straddled  three  small 
saplings  and  bore  them  down,  and  the  sled,  poising  a  moment 
in  mid-air,  careened  and  dropped  me  into  the  icy  water  below. 

Fortunately,  I  fell  with  my  head  in  a  snow-bank,  the  sled 
to  one  side.  A  moment  later  Hugh  was  at  my  side.  Despite  all 
haste,  however,  in  getting  me  home,  and  despite  all  precautions, 
the  exploit  was  followed  by  one  of  my  eight  spells  of  bronchial 
pneumonia.  Moreover,  it  was  many  a  weary  moon  before  I 
was  again  abroad  on  another  expedition  of  any  kind. 
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VI 

ON  WATCH 

Carlo’s  bark  was,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  roan 
mare  used  for  heavy  draft,  about  the  biggest  thing  on  the  farm. 
His  voice,  like  that  of  many  business  executives,  frequently 
forestalled  a  quarrel  and  so  avoided  a  conflict  which  might 
have  resulted  unfavorably.  Like  all  good  watchdogs,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  setter  breed,  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  owner¬ 
ship,  brooking  no  trespass  on  the  part  of  neighborhood  dogs, 
big  or  little. 

One  moonlight  night,  long  after  we  had  gone  to  bed,  we 
were  aroused  by  a  low,  mysterious  growling  immediately  under 
our  window.  Slipping  quietly  out  of  bed,  lest  we  disturb  the 
family  and  so  miss  the  anticipated  fun,  we  beheld  a  picture 
which  would  have  delighted  the  eyes  and  heart  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  himself.  There  was  Carlo,  resplendently  white  in  the 
moonlight.  At  less  than  six  feet  was  Black  Ponto,  the  heavy¬ 
weight  dog  champion  of  the  countryside.  For  what  seemed  to 
us  an  interminable  time,  the  dogs  continued  their  suppressed 
growling,  each  apparently  unwilling  to  venture  the  attack. 
Unable  longer  to  endure  the  suspense,  I  whispered  audibly, 
“Sic  him,  Carlo!”  No  sooner  was  the  order  given  than  Carlo’s 
stentorian  bark  rang  out,  and  his  glistening  form  flashed 
through  the  intervening  space.  There  was  but  one  yelp  from 
the  surprised  Ponto,  followed  by  a  spectacular  chase  across 
the  lawn,  over  the  level,  and  under  the  bars  into  the  neighbor’s 
field.  At  this  point,  with  the  instinctive  fairness  of  good  breed¬ 
ing,  Carlo  abandoned  the  chase.  An  irrepressible  shout  from  us 
brought  father  to  the  scene.  Any  reproof,  which  may  have 
been  uppermost  in  his  mind,  was  completely  dispelled  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  narrative. 
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VII 

A  RAM  AT  SCHOOL 

Partly  by  a  corruption  of  my  real  name  and  partly  because 
of  my  somewhat  aggressive  manner,  I  was  known  to  my  early 
schoolmates  as  “Ram.”  The  little  one-room  schoolhouse — 
white,  red,  yellow,  or  buff,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
dominant  trustee  at  the  time  of  repainting — has  stood,  and  still 
stands,  on  the  same  site  for  more  than  seventy  years.  The 
satisfactory  character  of  the  instruction  given  therein  is  best 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  during  sixty  of  these  seventy  years, 
it  has  been  presided  over  by  only  two  teachers,  my  Aunt  Jane 
and  a  schoolmate  of  mine  by  the  name  of  Maria  Queen.  Burned 
to  the  ground  three  times,  it  was  always  rebuilt  along  essentially 
the  same  lines;  while  the  limited  clearing  constituting  its  play¬ 
ground  is  as  much  in  the  woods  as  it  ever  was. 

The  spirit  of  fair  play  and  sportsmanship  that  always  per¬ 
vaded  this  school  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  incident. 
My  loss  of  time,  due  to  a  spell  of  pneumonia  which  had  been 
brought  on  by  the  sled-ride  ducking  in  the  stream,  had  put  me 
definitely  behind  in  my  classes.  Aunt  Jane  was  the  teacher  at 
this  time.  She  lived  with  our  family,  but  she  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  dangers  of  anything  akin  to  nepotism.  Though  she  was  un¬ 
tiring  in  the  assistance  she  gave  her  nephews  and  only  niece  at 
home,  she  would  never  give  them  the  least  advantage  at  school; 
moreover,  the  pupils  all  knew  it  and  respected  her  for  it. 
Accordingly,  when  I  returned  to  school,  with  but  a  few  weeks 
to  go  before  the  end  of  the  term,  it  was  my  rival  classmate  who 
asked  Miss  Jane  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  proposition. 
Granted  the  floor,  he  said,  “If  Ram  makes  ninety  in  his  lessons 
this  term  instead  of  ninety-five,  he  should  be  marked  ‘excel¬ 
lent’;  if  he  makes  eighty  instead  of  eighty-five,  he  should  be 
marked  ‘good’;  and  if  he  makes  sixty-five  instead  of  seventy, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  pass.” 
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As  he  resumed  his  seat,  a  deafening  chorus  of  “Yes,  yes! 
Right,  right!”  rang  out  from  every  corner  of  the  little  school- 
house.  It  was  more  than  a  minute  before  the  teacher  could 
quiet  her  usually  very  obedient  pupils.  By  the  time  order  was 
restored,  I,  flushed  and  noticeably  nervous,  was  on  my  feet 
demanding  to  be  heard.  My  aunt  promptly  granted  my  re¬ 
quest.  “Thank  you,  fellers”,  I  said,  “but  I  just  can’t  do  that. 
I’ll  beat  you  without  it!  ”  The  shout  that  went  up  was  far  more 
difficult  to  quiet  than  the  previous  outburst  had  been;  and  when 
recess  came  a  few  minutes  later,  two  of  the  older  boys,  lifting 
me  to  their  shoulders,  led  a  triumphal  parade  of  cheering  boys 
and  girls  round  and  round  the  grounds.  It  is  only  fair  here  to 
say  that,  throughout  my  life,  I  have  never  knowingly  accepted 
any  concession  in  competition  which  was  not  accorded  my 
opponents  in  equal  measure. 


VIII 

PIEBALD 

There  was  on  the  farm  a  piebald  pony  which,  as  a  colt,  had 
belonged  to  a  colored  family.  Raised  in  a  woods  clearing,  from 
which  no  well-defined  road  led  out,  he  was  accustomed  to 
follow  cowpaths  and  pig  trails.  Moreover,  he  had  been  so 
roughly  jerked  about  that  he  was  unusually  hard-mouthed  and 
headstrong.  He  had  a  lazy  habit  of  stumbling  along  when  going 
at  a  moderate  gait;  but,  urged  to  a  gallop  or  run,  he  was  never 
known  to  make  a  false  step.  As  father  seldom  rode  horseback, 
he  really  knew  very  little  of  Piebald’s  virtues  as  a  saddle  horse. 
Accordingly,  whenever  he  saw  one  of  the  boys  mounting  the 
pony,  he  always  warned  against  fast  riding  lest  the  boy  should 
get  his  neck  broken.  On  the  other  hand,  the  knowing  lads 
seldom  failed  at  some  point  in  the  ride  to  put  Piebald  through 
his  best  paces,  nor  did  any  one  of  them  ever  meet  with  disaster. 

One  September  morning,  after  the  country  school  had  re¬ 
opened  and  before  I  had  returned  to  boarding-school,  I  was 
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sent  on  a  midweek  errand  for  some  special  mail  for  which 
father  had  been  waiting.  The  road  to  the  post-office  led  by  the 
school,  where  I  knew  my  former  playmates  would  at  the  time 
be  out  in  the  yard  for  recess.  As  I  approached  the  school,  rein¬ 
ing  up  Piebald,  I  gave  him  an  extra  dig  in  the  flank  and  rode  on 
in  full  gallop.  How  those  country  boys  would  envy  me!  What 
a  fine  thing  to  go  away  to  boarding-school!  How  grand  it  was 
to  be  riding  off  to  the  post-office  while  they  had  to  pore  over 
their  lessons!  Another  dig  in  the  flank  and  Piebald,  with  an 
almost  human  grunt  characteristic  of  him  under  such  an  urge, 
broke  into  an  easy  and  graceful  run. 

We  were  abreast  of  the  school;  off  came  my  hat  in  a  knightly 
salute  to  my  old  playmates,  and  back  came  a  chorus  of  shouts, 
“Hello,  Ram;  hello!”  At  this  moment  the  pony,  spying  one  of 
his  favorite  cowpaths,  swerved  suddenly  to  the  left  and,  despite 
my  frantic  efforts  on  the  bit,  disappeared  into  the  dense  foliage. 
We  were  some  fifty  yards  from  the  main  road,  with  the  jeers 
of  my  playmates  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  before  I  got  Piebald 
completely  under  control. 

Crestfallen  and  ashamed,  I  turned  the  pony  about  and  re¬ 
turned  reluctantly  to  the  road.  Luckily  for  me,  the  recess  bell 
had  rung  in  the  meantime,  and  the  pupils  were  all  back  at  their 
desks.  Nevertheless,  I  saw,  in  my  imagination,  many  pairs  of 
eyes  peering  derisively  at  me  from  the  windows  of  the  Argus- 
eyed  schoolhouse.  Nor  had  I,  on  the  return  trip  from  the  post- 
office,  sufficiently  recovered  from  my  humiliation  to  cast  so 
much  as  a  glance  toward  the  playground.  Looking  down  and 
away,  busily  adjusting  my  saddle  bags,  I  galloped  slowly  by 
and  disappeared  out  of  sight. 


IX 

PRAYER 

Partly  because  of  susceptibility  to  colds  which  kept  me 
much  indoors  and  partly  from  preference,  I  was  more  con- 
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stantly  associated  with  the  older  members  of  the  family  than 
were  the  other  children.  Father’s  love  of  romance,  as  depicted 
in  Scott’s  poetry,  made  me  conversant  before  my  eighth  anni¬ 
versary  with  The  Lady  of  the  Lake ,  Marmion ,  etc.  The  broad 
culture  of  my  grandmother  and  the  wide  reading  of  my  Aunt 
Jane  added  much  of  enduring  value  to  my  early  knowledge. 
Aunt  Emily,  like  Aunt  Jane,  was  a  teacher,  and  in  no  light 
sense  actually  led  the  family  in  “song  and  dance.”  There  is  a 
family  legend  to  the  effect  that  grandmother,  having  taught 
the  children  the  words  of  a  hymn,  was  drilling  them  on  the 
tune;  one  of  the  lads  was  “tone-deaf,”  and,  after  several  dismal 
failures  to  catch  the  melody,  ejaculated  irritably,  “Never  mind 
the  tune,  grandmother,  just  give  us  the  words.” 

There  is  in  almost  every  family,  one  whose  tact  and  judg¬ 
ment  keeps  the  other  members  within  reasonable  bounds.  This 
person  was  Another.  Her  education,  refinement,  and  common 
sense,  coupled  with  a  genuine  spirituality,  gave  definite  bent  to 
my  early  religious  impulses.  The  principle  of  family  prayer 
and  mealtime  grace  was  generally  observed;  but  on  different 
occasions,  rather  than  let  it  degenerate  into  a  farce,  a  Quaker- 
like  silence  of  individual  devotion  was  substituted.  It  was  my 
love  and  respect  for  Af  other,  rather  than  any  other  virtue  I  may 
have  possessed,  which  has  led  me  throughout  life  to  avoid  to¬ 
bacco,  liquor,  profanity,  and  other  generally  recognized  bad 
habits.  It  was  the  death  of  grandmother,  however,  during  my 
second  year  away  from  home  which  set  me  thinking  more 
deeply  and  resulted  two  years  later  in  my  being  confirmed. 

The  following  incident  illustrates  well  the  faith  I  have  al¬ 
ways  held  in  an  over-ruling  Providence.  Father  was  usually  a 
very  busy  man — squire,  lawyer,  county  surveyor,  and  general 
utility  expert.  There  was  on  the  farm  a  blacksmith  shop  where 
farm  implements  and  vehicles  were  remodeled  and  repaired. 
The  boys  in  a  measure  tried  their  hands  at  everything,  nor  was 
I  an  exception.  On  one  occasion,  I  had  made  the  box  and  axle 
of  a  play-cart,  had  sawed  out  the  wheels  from  a  round  log,  and 
had  even  bored  the  hub  holes.  When  I  came  to  bore  the  hole  in 
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the  axle  into  which  I  would  insert  the  tongue,  I  found  the 
tough  wood  and  the  dull  auger  too  much  for  my  strength. 
Father  was  coming  hurriedly  toward  the  covered  porch  where 
I  was  at  work.  Should  I  ask  Father  to  bore  the  hole  for  me? 
Father  might  be  too  busy.  “I  know  what  I’ll  do.”  Resting  my 
head  against  the  side  of  the  house  and  shading  my  face  with 
my  hands,  I  prayed  fervently,  asking  God  to  ask  Father  to  bore 
the  hole.  Father  did  bore  the  hole,  and  I  have  since  seldom 
failed  to  take  my  troubles  to  the  One  who  is  best  able  to 
help  me. 


x 

PAT  AND  CHARLEY 

The  Civil  War  had  been  over  for  twenty  years,  but  not  so 
the  ruin  and  devastation  which  it  had  wrought.  The  restora¬ 
tion  of  specie  payment  in  1879  had  been  followed  by  a  period 
of  very  low  prices.  Farm  laborers  received  the  striking  sum  of 
forty  cents  per  day.  Eggs  sold  at  ten  cents  a  dozen,  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  bright  leaf  tobacco  brought  at  best,  seven  cents  per 
pound.  President  Garfield  had  been  assassinated  four  years  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  this  incident;  Grover  Cleveland,  the  first  Dem¬ 
ocrat  since  the  close  of  the  War,  was  in  the  White  House,  and 
every  well-informed  person  knew  that  the  national  hero,  Gen¬ 
eral  U.  S.  Grant,  was  on  his  deathbed.  In  passing,  it  may  well 
be  said,  even  at  this  late  date,  that  had  the  leading  men  and 
women  of  the  country,  during  the  years  succeeding  the  war, 
shown  half  the  clemency  toward  the  South  which  General 
Grant  showed  Lee  and  his  men  at  Appomattox,  the  wounds 
of  the  civil  strife  would  have  been  healed  long  before  they 
were. 

On  the  day  that  the  news  of  General  Grant’s  death  was 
flashed  to  every  corner  of  the  globe,  I  heard  it  as  I  sat  under  a 
giant  oak  near  the  post-office  to  which  I  was  so  frequent  a 
visitor.  This  time,  however,  I  had  come  neither  upon  Piebald 
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nor  upon  Flora.  Instead,  I  had  come  as  second  man  to  my 
brother,  Hugh,  on  a  small  ox-cart,  bearing  five  hundred  pounds 
of  leaf  tobacco,  and  drawn  by  Pat  and  Charley,  a  pair  of  half- 
broken  yearlings.  The  trip  to  the  village,  where  the  post¬ 
master  was  both  storekeeper  and  commission  merchant  for  the 
surrounding  country,  was  made  without  incident.  Not  so  the 
return  trip. 

Scarcely  had  we  got  out  of  the  village  when  Pat  and  Charley, 
allured  perhaps  by  the  enticement  of  the  home  pasture,  broke 
into  a  trot,  then  into  a  brisk  gallop.  We  had  our  team  well  in 
hand,  and  all  might  still  have  gone  right.  Unfortunately,  one 
of  Charley’s  yoke-pins  worked  out.  This  let  the  bow  slip 
down,  and  the  steer  galloped  merrily  out  of  the  team.  Bound¬ 
ing  away,  head  up  and  tail  in  the  air,  he  passed  the  wagon  team 
which  had  brought  the  bulk  of  the  tobacco  to  the  village,  and 
disappeared  down  the  dusty  road.  Halting  the  remaining 
frightened  steer  with  no  little  difficulty,  we  attached  the  cart 
to  the  wagon,  tied  Pat  to  the  cart,  and  proceeded  thus  for  three 
miles  before  catching  another  sight  of  the  runaway  Charley. 

About  a  mile  from  home,  the  excited  young  steer,  having 
run  across  a  stray  bullock,  was  engaging  him  in  a  friendly  test 
of  strength.  The  wagon  stopped,  and  I  took  my  stand  between 
the  horses  and  a  tall  wattling  fence.  Hugh,  interrupting  the 
friendly  bout,  headed  Charley  around  the  back  of  the  cart 
into  the  blind  alley  blocked  by  me.  Seeing  himself  trapped,  the 
enraged  beast  lowered  his  homed  head  and,  emitting  a  hoarse 
bellow,  made  straight  for  me.  The  sorrel’s  back  was  the  only 
refuge;  but,  before  I  could  spring,  Hugh’s  voice  rang  out, 
“I’ve  got  him,  if  the  lasso  holds!” 

The  lasso  did  hold,  and  the  steer  came  rudely  to  his  knees 
at  my  very  feet.  The  team  was  yoked  again,  we  drove  trium¬ 
phantly  home,  and  the  day  of  General  Grant’s  death  is  in¬ 
delibly  stamped  upon  my  memory. 
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XI 

SPILT  MILK 

Few  temptations  which  come  to  country  children  are  more 
alluring  than  that  of  spoiling  young  animals  by  making  pets  of 
them.  I  so  spoiled  a  lamb,  my  namesake,  that  the  creature  hav- 
ing  got  several  members  of  the  family  into  figurative  “stews,” 
furnished  the  table,  prematurely,  one  of  the  most  delicious 
stews  ever  tasted.  Later  on,  I  was  party,  together  with  my 
younger  brother,  to  training  a  buffalo  cow-calf  to  butt.  By 
getting  down  on  our  hands  and  knees  in  actual  combat,  we 
soon  developed  in  the  calf  an  ugly  disposition,  toward  which 
her  particular  strain  of  cattle  was  prone.  About  the  time  the 
calf  was  six  months  old,  it  was  seen  nibbling  a  young  peach 
tree,  and  I  was  sent  to  drive  the  miscreant  back  into  the  pasture. 
By  a  surprise  attack  the  creature  took  the  initiative  and,  land¬ 
ing  me  on  my  back,  trampled  me  unmercifully. 

At  times  at  my  best  in  emergency,  I  caught  the  calf  by  its 
nose  and  thrust  my  fingers  into  its  nostrils.  With  a  firm  hold 
on  this  vulnerable  point,  I  was  able  to  scramble  to  my  feet  and 
get  astride  the  calf’s  back;  and  I  was  finally  rescued  by  Mother 
who,  stick  in  hand,  ran,  laughing,  to  the  scene. 

Brutes,  like  human  beings,  differ  in  disposition,  and  this 
buffalo-calf  was  downright  mean.  The  older  she  grew,  the 
meaner  she  became.  When  her  first  calf  arrived,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  milk  her  with  safety,  to  halter  her  to  one  post 
and  to  tie  her  right  hind  foot  to  another.  Hugh  and  I,  the 
regular  “milk-maids,”  had  long  realized  the  utter  folly  of  try¬ 
ing  to  milk  her  under  any  other  conditions.  Our  younger 
brother,  Ned,  however,  who  usually  did  his  own  thinking, 
longed  for  a  chance  to  milk  her  without  tying  her  leg.  It  so 
happened  that  Hugh  went  away  for  a  week’s  visit,  and  the 
milking  was  left  to  Ned  and  me.  There  were  two  cows  apiece 
to  be  milked,  and  Ned  insisted  on  taking  the  buffalo  as  one  of 
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his.  Despite  my  advice  to  the  contrary,  he  omitted  tying  her 
hind  leg  and  set  to  work  milking  in  earnest.  The  bucket,  which 
flared  toward  the  top,  rested  snugly  on  the  lower  ledge  of  a 
sloping  stool.  The  cow  seemed  contented,  the  milk  flowed 
freely,  and  the  soft  foam  rapidly  approached  the  top  of  the 
pail.  Suddenly,  either  realizing  her  freedom  or  yielding  to  a 
nervous  impulse,  the  cow  gave  a  vicious  kick,  snapped  the 
halter,  and  disappeared  into  the  bushes  nearby.  But  what  of 
Ned?  If  ever  there  was  a  picture  of  dejection,  he  presented  that 
picture.  The  cow’s  hoof  had  caught  in  the  rim  of  the  bucket  so 
as  to  hurl  it  into  the  air.  Down  it  came  inverted  and  landed 
cap-like  upon  Ned’s  bare  head.  There  he  stood,  milk  stream¬ 
ing  down  on  all  sides,  looking  in  silence  after  the  runaway 
animal.  For  once,  at  least,  he  had  no  plausible  explanation  for 
the  disaster. 


XII 

A  STREAK 

When  Kipling  wrote,  “The  female  of  the  species  is  more 
deadly  than  the  male,”  he  struck  a  responsive  note  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  every  wide-awake  country  boy.  Fresh  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  almost  every  such  youngster  are  such  warning  words 
as  “Don’t  touch  that  chicken,  the  hen  will  peck  you!  Drop 
that  pig,  the  sow’s  behind  you!  Let  go  that  calf,  Sook  is  after 
you!”  Kipling,  like  all  geniuses,  only  stated  a  universal  truth  in 
striking  terms.  Well  do  I  recall  the  nip  which  Flora  gave  my 
shoulder  when,  standing  too  near  her,  I  laid  a  thoughtless  hand 
on  her  first  nursing  colt.  Well,  too,  do  I  remember  sitting  on 
the  fence  of  the  calf-pen,  innocently  petting  the  buffalo’s  first¬ 
born.  There  was  a  suppressed  bellow  and  an  unmistakable  boost 
from  the  rear,  which  landed  me  rudely,  though  safe,  within 
the  inclosure. 

During  the  post-war  period  of  which  we  write,  the  law  re¬ 
quiring  every  man  to  keep  his  stock  within  his  own  inclosure 
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was  observed,  in  the  South  at  least,  no  better  than  the  Volstead 
Act  was  generally  obeyed  at  a  later  date.  The  disobedience, 
however,  in  the  former  case  was  usually  not  at  all  intentional. 
In  most  instances,  it  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  such  fences  as 
the  farmers  could  afford  were  seldom  proof  against  the  wander¬ 
lust  of  the  more  enterprising  animals. 

We  had  a  pet  sow  which  worked  her  way  out  of  any  pen 
ever  devised  for  her.  Whenever  she  was  about  to  present  the 
family  with  a  litter  of  pigs,  she  always  stole  away  into  the 
woods,  returning  to  the  farm  gate  only  when  the  young  ones 
were  able  to  follow.  On  one  such  occasion,  I  went  to  meet  her 
with  the  usual  bucket  of  mash  and  ears  of  com.  As  she  ate,  I 
scratched  her  back  with  the  historic  corncob.  She  grunted  and 
twisted  her  little  bobbed  tail  in  a  manner  which  bespoke  per¬ 
fect  contentment.  Across  the  road,  opposite  the  gate,  a  dozen 
spotted  pigs  lay,  huddled  together  and  happy,  under  a  holly 
bush. 

Down  the  road,  all  unconscious  of  the  danger  ahead  and 
innocent  of  evil  intent,  trotted  a  medium-sized  yellow  dog. 
The  pigs  and  I  were  equally  oblivious.  Not  so  the  watchful 
mother  hog.  As  the  cur  came  opposite  the  holly  bush,  the  sow 
rose  on  her  hind  legs,  and  facing  about,  with  a  roar  that  trans¬ 
fixed  me  to  the  spot,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  she 
rolled  the  surprised  visitor  over  and  over  again  in  the  dust. 
One  agonizing  yelp  was  followed  by  a  disappearing  yellow 
streak,  and  the  sow  resumed  her  corn. 


XIII 

THE  RACE 

When  a  domestic  hen  of  any  variety — chicken,  turkey,  or 
guinea — having  stolen  a  nest  out  in  the  underbrush,  brings 
home  a  brood  of  lusty  young  ones,  interest  and  delight  beam 
from  the  countenances  of  all  the  household.  Nothing  of  the 
sort,  however,  equals  the  joy  and  satisfaction  incident  to  the 
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arrival  of  a  prize  colt.  So  it  was  when,  upon  her  own  seventh 
birthday  anniversary,  the  spirited  Flora  presented  her  master 
with  a  fine  sorrel  colt,  marked  with  one  white  foot  and  a  blazed 
face.  Billy  grew  rapidly  and  was  well  broken  to  saddle  and 
shaft  before  his  third  anniversary.  Unhappily  for  him  and  for 
the  straitened  family,  who  needed  his  services  very  much,  the 
beautiful  animal  choked  on  a  nubbin  of  corn  and  passed  pre¬ 
maturely  into  “horse-heaven.”  So  strong  was  the  appeal  he 
made  to  all  who  knew  him  that  his  memory  is  green  till  this 
day  among  all  such  survivors. 

Another  characteristic  of  farm  life  is  that  few  country  lads 
possess  very  extensive  wardrobes.  Hugh  and  I,  for  instance, 
besides  our  work  clothes,  each  owned  a  black  “Sunday”  suit. 
As  I  attended  boarding-school,  I  had  an  extra  pair  of  striped 
gray  trousers.  When  either  boy,  during  vacation  time,  went 
visiting  alone,  he,  by  mutual  agreement,  was  privileged  to  wear 
the  gray  pants.  Whenever  we  went  together,  I  always  insisted 
that  we  toss  pennies  for  the  privilege.  One  clear  night  during 
my  sixteenth  summer,  the  gray  trousers  had  fallen  to  Hugh’s 
lot.  We  had  spent  a  delightful  evening  with  Hugh’s  sweet¬ 
heart  and  her  young  maiden  aunt,  and  we  were  riding  merrily 
homeward.  I  was  mounted  on  Piebald,  while  Hugh  was  riding 
a  frisky  roan  colt  of  three  years,  second  foal  of  the  favorite 
Flora.  The  chirps  of  tree  frogs,  locusts,  and  katydids  were 
mingling  romantically  with  the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  chatter 
of  youthful  voices. 

Presently  at  a  distance,  and  then  definitely  nearer,  we  heard 
the  sullen  bellow  of  an  angry  bull.  We  at  once  recalled  that 
there  was  a  report  abroad  of  a  bull  gone  mad  on  the  “Common” 
from  the  bite  of  a  dog  with  rabies.  Instantly,  therefore,  we 
sensed  real  danger.  “What  shall  we  do?”  asked  Hugh,  whose 
responsibility  for  me  was  uppermost  in  his  mind;  “My  horse  is 
fast  enough,  but  yours  is  not  very  speedy.”  “If  you,”  I  replied, 
“will  rein  your  colt  in  a  bit,  I  will  spur  my  nag  to  his  best.” 
At  the  words,  the  reins  were  tightened,  I  dug  Piebald  viciously 
in  the  flank,  and  off  we  went  in  full  gallop,  soon  breaking  into 
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a  brisk  run.  That  the  beast  was  gaining  on  us  was  evident  from 
the  fact  that  his  bellowing  became  more  and  more  distinct. 
Mad  animals,  like  delirious  human  beings,  are  not  infrequently 
stronger  and  swifter  in  their  actions  than  they  are  normally.  It 
was  most  certainly  so  in  this  instance.  On  we  dashed,  past  the 
schoolhouse,  past  the  scene  of  Charley’s  lassoing,  and  on  came 
the  bull  apace.  The  moon  ahead  shone  exceptionally  bright, 
and  the  shadows  of  horse  and  rider  followed  on  like  goblins 
bent  on  mischief. 

“If  only,”  exclaimed  Hugh,  “we  can  reach  the  woods  gate 
in  time  to  get  through  before  he  overtakes  us!”  “Dash  ahead,” 
I  replied,  “and  open  the  gate”;  at  the  same  time  I  dug  my  heels 
more  unmercifully  into  Piebald’s  flanks.  The  roan  colt  sprang 
forward,  and  Piebald  outdid  himself  in  a  vain  effort  to  keep 
up.  The  gate  swung  wide,  and,  a  minute  later,  my  winded 
pony  dashed  triumphantly  through.  As  the  gate  slammed  shut, 
the  infuriated  animal  struck  its  stout  bars  with  a  tremendous 
but  futile  impact.  We  had  won  the  race;  but,  like  Pyrrhus,  we 
were  forced  to  admit,  “One  more  such  victory,  and  we  are 
lost.” 


XIV 

THE  HUCKSTERS 

As  certain  invalids  actually  “enjoy  poor  health,”  some  farm¬ 
ers  delight  in  being  considered  grouches.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  they  often  have  ample  justification  for  their  ill  temper. 
When  the  season  is  poor,  crops  are  so  meager  that  the  farmers 
cannot  profit  proportionately  by  the  higher  prices.  When  the 
season  is  good,  the  markets  are  so  glutted  that  the  cost  of 
gathering  and  shipping  alone  exceeds  the  best  selling  prices. 
With  small  farmers  remote  from  market  this  is  still  true.  Espe¬ 
cially  was  it  so  in  the  days  before  the  advent  of  telephones, 
automobiles,  and  radio  market  reports. 

From  Willow  Home  it  was  twenty  miles  by  a  rugged,  hilly 
road  to  the  nearest  city  market.  A  laden  wagon  seldom  made 
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the  trip  in  less  than  six  hours.  Unless  the  team  was  much  above 
the  average  weight  and  strength,  a  third  horse  was  required  to 
negotiate  the  hills.  In  order,  therefore,  to  reach  the  market  in 
time  to  secure  a  good  curbstone  stand,  it  was  necessary  to  leave 
home  the  night  before  and  to  travel  all  night. 

Word  came  one  Monday  morning,  through  neighbors  who 
had  spent  Sunday  in  the  city,  that  market  prices  the  previous 
Saturday  had  been  almost  phenomenal.  Nineteen  and  seven¬ 
teen,  respectively,  Hugh  and  I  were  always  ready  to  turn  a 
penny,  so  we  responded  willingly  to  the  roseate  market  report. 
We  spent  all  day  Monday  assembling  a  two-horse  wagon-load 
of  produce — cabbage,  melons,  eggs,  etc. 

With  me  perched  on  the  springless  seat  of  the  big  farm 
wagon,  we  started  for  the  city  at  ten  o’clock  at  night.  Hugh 
was  mounted  on  the  left  wheelhorse,  the  dependable  Flora; 
while  the  doubtful  Piebald  was  in  the  lead.  On  we  moved  with 
a  steadiness  which  would  have  done  credit  to  an  experienced 
army  team.  Now  and  then  the  headstrong  leader,  who  had  never 
entirely  overcome  his  fondness  for  bypaths,  had  to  be  yanked 
into  line;  but,  otherwise,  the  trip  to  town  was  made  without 
incident.  Moreover,  a  splendid  curbstone  location  was  secured, 
and  everything  seemed  auspicious. 

As  soon  as  the  people  began  to  gather,  we  began  shouting  the 
previously  quoted  retail  prices  for  our  various  products.  We 
shouted  ourselves  hoarse,  only  to  see  the  experienced  buyers 
pass  us  by  and  go  on  to  the  veteran  hucksters  nearby.  The 
morning  went  by  and  the  afternoon  was  going  fast  when  we 
took  stock  of  our  sales.  We  had  sold  three  melons,  two  dozen 
eggs,  and  eleven  cabbage.  Just  then  the  crowning  stroke  came. 
A  commission  merchant,  with  an  air  of  condescension,  offered 
us  the  sum  of  two  dollars  for  our  entire  load.  Weary  and  morti¬ 
fied  beyond  expression,  we  accepted  the  offer  and  started  for 
home,  where  we  arrived  about  ten  o’clock  Tuesday  night. 
Early  the  next  morning,  I  took  the  train  for  school  and  fear 
that  I  somewhat  exaggerated  to  my  schoolmates  the  glories  of 
that  market  venture. 
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BOOMS 

If  they  who  sow  the  wind  could  indeed  be  made  to  reap  the 
whirlwind,  many  an  inflated  fortune  would  revert  to  its  right¬ 
ful  owner.  Certainly,  if  they  who  are  responsible  for  stock 
market,  land,  and  other  booms  could  be  made  to  bear  the  onus 
of  their  actions,  there  would  be  less  misery  on  the  part  of  inno¬ 
cent  people.  The  “South  Sea  Bubble”  is  familiar  to  every  in¬ 
formed  person,  and  the  stock  market  crash  of  1929  is  pain¬ 
fully  fresh  in  all  our  minds.  Not  so  familiar  to  the  present 
generation  is  the  “Florida  Orange  Grove  Boom”  of  the  late 
eighteen-eighties. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1888  that  my  Aunt  Jane,  having 
saved  up  from  her  meager  teacher’s  salary  something  over  a 
thousand  dollars,  bought  forty  acres  of  Florida  land  just  out 
of  Tampa,  and  took  Hugh  with  her  to  set  out  an  orange  grove 
and  to  reap  a  fortune.  They  fenced  the  land,  built  a  tiny  frame 
house,  and  set  out  a  fine  lot  of  trees.  They  paid  for  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  horse,  who  bled  himself  to  death  on  their  barbed-wire 
fence;  Aunt  Jane  spent  eight  weeks  in  a  Tampa  hospital,  sick 
with  typhoid  fever;  and  during  the  second  winter,  frost  killed 
all  the  trees. 

Meanwhile,  father  had  injured  himself  by  overlifting,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  come  home  in  the  spring  to  take  charge  of  the 
farm.  Being  of  an  executive  turn,  I  took  hold  like  the  pro¬ 
verbial  duck  to  water.  In  spite  of  a  severe  cough,  which  was  a 
hold-over  from  my  seventh  spell  of  bronchial  pneumonia,  and 
a  bilious  spell  brought  on  by  the  hot  summer  sun,  I  man¬ 
aged  with  the  advice  and  aid  of  my  parents  to  “lay  by”  the 
crops  in  time  to  return  to  school  for  my  last  term.  With  Hugh 
in  Florida  and  father  unable  to  do  much  active  work,  it  became 
necessary  to  abandon  the  farm.  Accordingly,  on  January  1, 
1890,  the  farm  was  turned  over  to  a  tenant,  and  the  family 
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removed  to  a  suburb  of  Washington,  where  it  was  thought 
father  might  profitably  continue  his  civil  engineering. 

Before  they  could  be  relocated,  however,  they  had  to  crowd 
into  a  small  farmhouse  near  the  city.  It  was  to  this  tiny  house 
on  a  hill,  in  full  view  of  a  score  of  cottages  within  the  sur¬ 
rounding  valley,  that  Hugh  and  Aunt  Jane  returned  from 
their  Florida  debacle.  Wan,  threadbare,  and  penniless,  they 
resumed  their  respective  places  in  the  family  reorganization. 
That  sense  of  humor  which  is  always  a  saving  grace  tempered 
many  a  situation  during  these  trying  days.  The  following 
incident  added  much  to  their  amusement. 

Brother  Ned  was  employed  in  the  office  of  a  pension 
attorney  in  the  city  and  always  felt  the  need  of  physical  exer¬ 
cise  on  reaching  home  in  the  afternoon.  Oblivious  of  the 
Argus-eyed  cottages  in  the  valley,  he  conceived  and  carried 
out,  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  the  idea  of  running  down  and 
capturing  the  barnyard  rooster.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
rumor  ran  riot  that  the  newcomers  on  the  hill  were  “high 
livers,”  feasting  on  chicken  every  day  of  the  week. 

A  sense  of  humor,  however,  is  not  much  more  substantial  as 
a  diet  than  was  Ned’s  rooster.  Fortunately,  however,  I  was 
appointed  teacher  in  the  boarding-school  as  soon  as  I  gradu¬ 
ated,  and  three  more  of  the  family  found  employment  in  the 
office  of  the  pension  attorney.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
oncoming  generation  assumed  a  portion  of  the  family  burden, 
and  father’s  income  was  supplemented  to  a  point  which  put 
the  budget  “out  of  the  red.” 


Part  II 


SCHOOL  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 
Glimpses  of  Coming  Manhood 


I 

CLOSE  RANGE 

It  is  now  fitting  that  the  reader  should  know,  what  was  pur¬ 
posely  withheld  in  “Home  and  Halo,”  namely,  that  I  had  been 
born  with  very  poor  eyesight.  My  vision  was  what  might  be 
called  “practical  sight.”  I  could  read  clear  print  where  the  lines 
were  not  more  than  four  to  the  inch,  and  in  good  light  I  could 
use  the  blackboard  at  “close  range.”  In  teaching  me  to  write, 
Aunt  Jane  ruled  the  lines  of  foolscap  very  much  more  heavily 
as  a  guide  for  my  copy  work.  I  could  squint  out  with  diffi¬ 
culty  the  salient  features  of  geographical  maps;  and,  by  day¬ 
light,  I  usually  recognized  familiar  objects  and  people  at  dis¬ 
tances  ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  away.  Not  so  at 
night,  however.  When  the  sun  set,  I  either  “went  to  roost  with 
the  chickens,”  or  else  took  the  consequences.  Hugh  said,  “I 
never  saw  Ram  on  the  roost.”  None  of  the  then  known  facili¬ 
ties  for  embossed  reading  and  writing  were  familiar  to  my 
parents  or  teacher;  and,  even  had  they  known  of  such,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  have  thought  them  applicable  to 
my  case.  Not  only  were  they  uninformed  concerning  what 
we  now  call  “braille  classes  in  public  schools,”  but  they  had  no 
idea  whatsoever  of  “sight  conservation.”  Fortunately,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  my  eye  defect  was  not  such  as  to  make  overstrain  very 
probable. 

By  the  combined  assistance  of  my  parents,  aunts,  and  elder 
brother,  I  prepared  my  lessons  each  night.  The  following  day, 
I  usually  did  “busy  work,”  while  my  classmates  were  studying, 
and  then  recited  with  them  at  the  regular  time.  I  had  a  par¬ 
ticularly  stupid  classmate  by  the  name  of  Parker.  Parker  never 
prepared  his  lessons  at  home  and  seldom  found  it  possible  to 
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master  them  on  his  own  account  at  school.  It  was  not  infre¬ 
quent,  therefore,  that  instead  of  giving  me  “busy  work,”  Miss 
Jane  would  have  me,  if  the  weather  permitted,  coach  Parker 
out  under  a  nearby  oak;  otherwise,  within  a  remote  corner  of 
the  schoolroom.  On  such  occasions,  Parker’s  eyes  and  my 
memory  did  double  duty,  strengthening  my  grip  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  securing  for  Parker  a  good  day’s  lesson.  In  these  days, 
Parker  would  be  classed  as  a  backward  child  with  an  “I.  Q.”  of 
sixty  or  less.  His  schoolmates,  of  course,  were  fond  of  playing 
pranks  on  him.  Though  not  an  expert  skater,  he  enjoyed  the 
sport  and  got  along  nicely  with  his  straight-heel  skates.  One  day 
he  was  induced,  against  my  advice,  to  put  on  a  pair  of  round- 
heel  racing  skates.  Off  he  went  in  fine  fettle  until  he  bore  down 
on  his  heels  in  order  to  slow  up  for  a  turn.  Up  went  his  feet 
and  crash  went  the  back  of  his  head  on  the  ice.  Stoical  as  usual, 
he  won  the  hearts  of  the  other  lads  when  he  stammered  out, 
“It  was  these  derned  old  trooked  heels.” 

I  took  part  in  the  games  of  the  time — hoop-rolling,  ring 
marbles,  tipcat,  mumble  peg,  see-saw,  fox  and  goose,  and  such 
ball-playing  as  my  sight  would  permit.  I  was  in  for  everything 
and  amply  justified  my  nickname.  My  favorite  sports  were 
naturally  such  as  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  limited 
vision.  They  included  vaulting,  see-sawing,  and  what  the  boys 
called  “deep-sea  diving.”  My  crowning  vault  was  over  a  hori¬ 
zontal  bar,  placed  twelve  inches  higher  than  my  normal  reach. 
I  preferred  the  long  end  of  the  see-saw;  the  longer  the  pole  the 
better.  I  challenged  the  roughest  “short-end  artists,”  and  sel¬ 
dom  rued  my  bargain.  I  had  a  “chest  expansion”  above  the 
average  and  could  hold  my  breath  for  a  longer  time  than  any 
of  my  playfellows.  As  a  result,  I  was  the  champion  “deep-sea 
swimmer”  in  the  neighboring  mill-dam  and  canal  where  I  was 
fond  of  “playing  shark,”  that  is  of  disappearing  under  water 
and  at  considerable  distance  away,  seizing  an  unsuspecting 
playfellow  by  his  legs  or  perpetrating  upon  him  some  other 
innocent  joke. 
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II 

NEPOTISM 

During  the  summer  of  1880,  my  aunts,  Jane  and  Emily,  at¬ 
tended  the  convention  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  held 
at  one  of  the  neighborhood  seaside  resorts.  Among  other  enter¬ 
taining  diversions,  during  their  brief  stay,  was  a  concert  by  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  School  was  present  and  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  the  education  of  blind  children.  After  the 
concert,  the  ladies  introduced  themselves  to  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  and  told  him  about  me.  They  brought  away  with  them  a 
new  vision  of  my  future,  and  returned  home  laden  with  litera¬ 
ture  explaining  the  purpose  for  which  the  school  had  been 
organized.  My  parents,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such  cases,  were 
not  so  enthusiastic  as  were  my  aunts.  As  the  following  school 
year  rolled  around,  however,  and  the  increasing  difficulties 
incident  to  the  preparation  of  my  daily  lessons  became  more 
evident,  they,  too,  were  convinced  that  my  best  interests  would 
be  served  by  sending  me  away  to  boarding-school.  I  was  then 
in  my  tenth  year  and  was  in  every  sense,  excepting  that  of  the 
exactions  which  my  study  demanded  of  my  family,  making 

Though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  I  had  a  “mathe¬ 
matical  mind,”  I  did  have  what  might  be  called  a  “knack  for 
figures.”  While  detained  at  home,  for  example,  for  several 
weeks  during  the  winter  of  my  seventh  anniversary,  as  the 
aftermath  of  pneumonia,  much  of  my  busy  work  in  arithmetic 
consisted  of  multiplying  by  numbers  of  two  figures  each,  such 
as  47,  91,  78,  etc.  I  early  developed  the  trick  of  employing 
short  methods  in  reaching  results.  My  mother  was  fond  of  tell¬ 
ing  that  whenever  she  left  me  to  “set  my  own  sums,”  I  would 
select  70,  120,  64,  96,  or  some  other  multipliers  which  can 
easily  be  separated  into  factors,  which  factors  I  would  then 
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use  separately.  In  fact,  neither  I  nor  any  member  of  my  family 
has  any  recollection  of  my  learning  the  multiplication  tables. 

The  use  of  short  methods  and  the  practice  of  approximating 
results  in  advance  were  apparently  intuitive  with  me,  and  they 
have  accompanied  me  throughout  life  into  almost  every  ac¬ 
tivity.  To  many  of  my  associates,  given  to  fact-finding 
methods  of  research,  this  habit  of  intuitive  reasoning  has  been 
condemned  as  unjustifiable.  A  fair  example  of  its  application 
as  employed  by  me  in  a  highly  technical  case  is  seen  in  my 
judgment  concerning  the  question  of  teaching  braille  contrac¬ 
tions  and  abbreviations  to  blind  children  first  learning  to  read. 
I  have  always  contended,  not  without  due  deference  to  those 
who  have  every  right  to  be  considered  my  betters,  that  begin¬ 
ners  in  reading  grasp  contractions  and  abbreviations  readily, 
that  these  forms  add  to  facility  in  reading,  and  that  they  do  not 
impair  accuracy  in  spelling.  Only  recently  have  experiments 
been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  which  seem  to  demonstrate  the  scientific  correctness 
of  this  view.  My  judgments,  however,  have  gone  awry  with 
sufficient  frequency  to  give  me  a  due  respect  for  scientific  re¬ 
search  as  a  safe  method  of  insuring  correct  premises. 

Returning  to  the  “district  school,”  we  recall  that  it  was 
governed  by  a  Board  of  three  trustees,  of  which  father  was  one 
and  Parker’s  father  another.  The  former  had  repeatedly  de¬ 
clined  to  serve  as  trustee  on  the  ground  that  his  sister  was  the 
teacher.  The  county  examiner  and  his  neighbors,  however, 
had  finally  induced  him  to  yield  the  point.  The  practice  of 
using  one’s  official  position,  either  in  government  or  business, 
to  promote  the  private  employment  or  advantage  of  blood  kin, 
generally  called  “nepotism,”  is  justified,  if  ever,  only  when  the 
service  rendered  to  the  public  or  to  the  business  is  both  in 
excess  of  the  gain  to  the  individual  employed,  and  greater  than 
that  demanded  by  the  public  or  by  those  in  position  to  know 
the  value  of  such  service.  Hereditary  privileges  and  nepotism, 
though  not  necessarily  bad,  are  easy  avenues  to  usurpation  of 
private  and  public  power.  Anything  smacking  of  nepotism  was 
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essentially  repugnant  to  father  and  still  more  so  to  my  aunt. 
Accordingly,  the  presence  of  her  nephews  in  the  school  had 
always  been  a  measure  of  anxiety  to  her,  lest  she  might  be 
thought  to  discriminate  in  their  favor. 

Whether  I  would  have  been  sent  away  to  school  in  the 
autumn  of  1 88 1  is  still  a  question  had  not  a  circumstance  oc¬ 
curred  which  brought  matters  to  a  head.  Parker’s  parents,  as 
is  often  true  in  such  cases,  idolizing  their  “stupid”  son,  con¬ 
ceived  the  notion  that  my  better  scholarship  was  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Act¬ 
ing  upon  this  assumption,  Parker’s  father  made  the  charge  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  with  the  immediate  result  that  father 
withdrew  from  the  Board,  my  aunt  resigned  to  accept  another 
school,  and  the  “villain  in  the  play”  was  sent  away  in  the 
autumn  to  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore. 

Poor  Parker  did  not  fare  any  better  under  the  new  teacher, 
a  young  college  graduate  by  the  imposing  name  of  Jefferson 
Davis.  “Mr.  Jeff,”  as  he  was  dubbed  from  the  first,  was  under 
the  double  handicap  of  being  rather  effeminate  and  of  follow¬ 
ing  a  teacher  of  strong  personality.  Moreover,  the  older  pupils 
definitely  resented  the  charge  that  Miss  Jane  had  ever  been 
partial  to  any  pupil,  especially  to  any  of  her  blood  kin. 

One  day  Parker  was  guilty  of  a  bit  of  insubordination  often 
characteristic  of  backward  children,  and  Mr.  Jeff  undertook 
to  switch  him  for  it.  Though  Parker  was  the  butt  of  the  school, 
the  present  temper  of  the  pupils  would  not  admit  of  such  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  teacher.  Of  one  accord,  the  older  boys  left  their 
seats,  rescued  Parker,  and  forcibly  ejected  the  ladylike  Mr. 
Jeff  from  the  room.  The  affair  called  for  a  meeting  of  all  the 
patrons,  at  which  Parker’s  father  found  himself  in  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  situation.  The  outcome  was  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  ringleaders,  a  mild  rebuke  of  the  teacher,  and  Parker’s 
withdrawal  from  school.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  boys  should 
be  “in  the  saddle”;  and  the  teacher’s  life  was  no  bed  of  roses' 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Toward  the  close  of  the  season, 
realizing  his  serious  mistake,  Parker’ s  father  made  ample 
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apology  to  all  concerned,  and  personally  besought  Miss  Jane 
to  return.  Accordingly,  with  me  at  boarding-school,  and  with 
Parker  under  due  restraint,  the  following  autumn  found  her 
at  the  old  desk  surrounded  by  a  loyal,  obedient,  and  diligent 
school.  Mr.  Jeff  was  never  again  seen  in  those  parts;  and,  two 
years  later,  typhoid  fever  took  poor  Parker  beyond  the  pranks 
of  his  playmates  and  the  tricks  of  “trooked  heels.” 


in 

INITIATION 

I  took  kindly  to  the  idea  of  boarding-school  and  began  at  once 
to  build  “castles  in  Spain,”  a  delightful  imaginative  pastime, 
which  has  served  me  well  ever  since.  Mother,  always  the 
pivotal  point  of  the  family,  found  herself  overwhelmed  with 
work.  Not  only  was  I  to  be  completely  fitted  out  for  school, 
but  both  aunts  must  have  her  judgment  on  every  detail  inci¬ 
dent  to  their  outfits  for  the  coming  school  year.  They  were 
both  high-spirited,  if  not  high-tempered,  women.  Mother  in 
her  mild,  yet  final,  way  had  frequent  demands  upon  her  peace¬ 
making  powers.  Her  example  in  this  respect  has  borne  definite 
fruit  in  my  later  professional  life,  where  I  have  not  infrequently 
been  termed,  “The  Harmonizer.”  Notwithstanding  their  high- 
spirited  dispositions,  neither  of  these  teachers  ever  had  a  “walk¬ 
out,”  or  even  so  much  as  gross  insubordination  in  their  schools. 
In  fact,  they  were  often  shifted  by  the  county  examiner  for 
a  few  weeks  or  months  at  a  time  to  restore  the  morale  in  a 
school  where  for  any  reason  it  had  broken  down  under  some 
other  teacher. 

On  October  3,  1881,  father  and  I  entrained  at  seven  in  the 
morning  at  Brandywine,  reaching  Baltimore  at  nine  o’clock. 
We  went  directly  to  the  school,  which  was  located  just  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  city.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Morrison, 
met  us  with  that  air  of  Southern  hospitality  which  was  one  of 
his  telling  traits  and  which  was  at  once  reassuring.  After  an 
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inspection  of  the  school  and  some  conversation  of  a  pertinent 
nature,  I  was  turned  over  to  one  of  the  older  boys,  and  father 
left  to  attend  to  business  in  the  city,  promising  to  return  in  the 
afternoon  before  leaving  for  home. 

No  time  in  my  life  has  ever  gone  as  fast  as  did  those  few 
hours.  I  had  assembled  a  dozen  or  more  interesting  facts  for 
father  to  recount  to  mother.  When,  however,  train-time  arrived 
and  father  had  not  appeared,  I  first  doubted  the  clock  and  then 
grew  very  anxious.  Making  my  way  to  the  superintendent’s 
office,  I  inquired  concerning  the  matter  only  to  learn  that  father 
had  returned,  but  that  he  could  not  bear  the  pain  of  parting. 
Forgiveness  is  indeed  a  virtue,  but  I  fear,  I  never  quite  forgot 
the  implied  reflection  upon  my  manhood.  Slipping  away  into 
a  closet,  I  washed  away  my  anguish  in  secret  tears  and  rejoined 
the  boys  as  if  nothing  of  a  disturbing  nature  had  occurred. 

“Say,  you  husky  country  dick,”  called  out  a  totally  blind 
boy,  lying  some  distance  away  on  the  lawn;  “how  many  more 
pigs  has  your  father  got?” 

“He  lost  his  old  hog  this  summer,”  I  replied,  as  I  stretched 
myself  on  the  grass  beside  him;  “so  if  you  think  of  going  home 
with  me  at  Christmas,  there  is  an  empty  pen.” 

“No  more  like  that!”  snapped  Tom,  as  he  rolled  away  and 
rolled  straight  back  again.  “Say,  have  you  got  any  money?” 

At  this  point  my  love  of  a  good  bargain  got  the  better  of  my 
sense  of  the  aesthetic,  and  I  replied: 

“Not  much,  but  I  will  give  you  a  dime  if  you  will  tell  me 
how  you  got  blind.” 

Tom  was  ready  and,  be  it  to  his  credit,  told  his  true  story  as 
follows: 

“When  I  was  five  years  old,  my  mother  died,  and  dad  was 
the  only  one  to  look  after  me.  I  liked  dad  a  lot  and  used  to  keep 
at  his  heels  like  a  little  dog.  One  morning,  as  he  was  getting 
ready  to  go  to  work,  he  took  down  his  coat  from  the  hook 
where  it  usually  hung.  I  always  watched  everything  he  did 
until  he  got  out  of  sight;  so  I  was  close  by  his  side,  looking  up. 
Down  from  the  hook,  from  under  his  coat,  came  a  pair  of  scis- 
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sors,  which  mother  had  hung  there  before  she  died.  Right  into 
my  left  eye  they  went  and  then  down  on  the  floor.  A  lady 
next  door  helped  dad  bind  my  eye  up  in  tea  leaves;  but  it  got 
pretty  sore,  and  a  long  time  after  a  doctor  took  it  out.” 

“But,”  I  inquired,  “what  about  your  right  eye?” 

“Oh!  well,”  replied  Tom  carelessly,  “dad  was  too  late  taking 
me  to  the  doctor,  and  it  all  made  him  so  sorry  that  he  died  soon 
after.” 

Needless  to  say,  Tom  got  the  dime,  and  I  had  received  my 
first  lesson  in  the  prevention  of  needless  blindness. 

From  that  moment,  Tom  and  I  were  friends.  Another  boy, 
more  of  a  mountebank  than  Tom,  wheedled  a  quarter  out  of 
me,  which  left  me  a  lone  silver  dollar,  tucked  safely  away  in 
my  little  trunk.  When,  however,  a  fortnight  later,  I  went  to 
get  out  this  shining  treasure,  the  lock  had  been  broken,  the 
trunk  ransacked,  and  the  dollar  was  gone.  Suspicion  centered 
upon  an  older  pupil  more  or  less  notorious  as  a  thief;  but  the 
prosecution  failed  to  make  out  its  case. 

Bathtubs  and  other  lavatory  conveniences  were  unknown 
to  country  homes  at  that  time,  and  very  few  city  houses  could 
boast  more  than  a  kitchen  sink  and  a  zinc-lined  bathtub.  At  the 
school,  Wednesday  was  bath  night  for  the  boys  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  so  on  the  third  night  after  my  entrance,  I  had 
my  first  experience  in  a  regular  bathtub.  Mr.  Hare,  a  partially 
sighted  supervisor,  was  in  charge.  Knowing  that  I  was  inex¬ 
perienced,  he  filled  the  tub  with  properly  tempered  water,  gave 
me  soap  and  towels,  bidding  me  “hop  in,”  and  went  off  to  look 
after  the  other  boys  occupying  a  circle  of  eight  tubs  around 
the  basement  room.  I  was  busy  doing  a  good  job  and,  un¬ 
familiar  with  tubs  that  emptied  themselves,  wondering  how  in 
the  world  I  was  going  to  empty  that  big  iron  tub  of  water. 
Suddenly  I  realized  that  the  water  had  almost  all  run  out,  and 
that  I  was  sitting  there  very  much  like  the  little  china  boy  at 
home  on  the  parlor  mantel.  A  minute  later  the  vigilant  Mr. 
Hare  was  conducting  an  inquiry,  which  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  mountebank  George,  who  had  wheedled  the  quarter 
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out  of  me,  had  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  slipped  out  the  stopper  and 
then  stood  by  to  enjoy  the  joke.  As  the  lads  finished,  they 
donned  their  gowns  and  sped  away  up  to  their  dormitory  on 
the  third  floor.  Many  were  the  romps  and  many  the  pillow 
fights  of  those  delightful  nights. 

Mr.  Hare  was  a  medium-sized  man,  physically  strong,  posi¬ 
tive,  and  kindly  with  the  boys.  He  was  the  teacher  of  handi¬ 
craft  and  had  charge  of  the  general  supervision.  Often,  in  fair 
weather,  he  would  stretch  out  on  the  lawn  and  challenge  any 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  smaller  boys  to  hold  him  down.  The  invi¬ 
tation  was  always  accepted,  but  despite  their  frantic  efforts,  he 
would  emerge  victorious  from  the  struggling  heap  of  boys, 
only  to  repeat  the  stunt  again  and  again.  Needless  to  say,  the 
boys  were  devoted  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  exacted  of 
them  implicit  obedience. 


IV 

NEW  TRICKS 

My  entire  mode  of  living  had  to  be  adjusted  to  conditions  of 
boarding-school  life.  The  place  I  had  made  for  myself  in  the 
district  school,  through  the  co-operation  and  background  of 
a  well-regulated  home,  had  yet  to  find  its  counterpart  in  insti¬ 
tutional  life.  The  oculist  had  assured  my  parents  that  no  ordi¬ 
nary  use  I  could  make  of  my  eyes  would  ever  injure  my  sight; 
yet  the  spirit  of  my  new  school,  bent  upon  preserving  such  re¬ 
maining  sight  as  the  pupils  still  enjoyed,  was  definitely  “thumbs 
down”  on  reading  inkprint. 

With  no  large  type  inkprint  to  read,  no  blackboard,  no  Aunt 
Jane,  or  brother  Hugh,  I  found  myself  in  a  dilemma.  I  missed 
the  old  district  school  outrageously.  I  was  not,  however,  given 
to  moping  and  soon  became  adapted  to  my  new  environment. 
The  embossed  type  in  general  use  at  that  time  was  known  as 
“Line  Letter.”  The  books  in  this  system  were  chiefly  of  a 
religious  or  general  nature;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
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readers  and  spellers,  there  were  no  textbooks  whatsoever.  More¬ 
over,  on  the  authority  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  day,  it 
may  be  stated  that  not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  pupils  could 
read  Line  Letter  with  sufficient  facility  to  make  it  either  a 
profitable  or  a  pleasurable  activity.  Then,  too,  the  system  could 
not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  script  writing. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  was  essentially  and  principally  oral  in  character.  The 
recitation  periods  were  fifty  minutes  in  length,  followed  by 
a  ten-minute  recess.  The  first  twenty-five  minutes  of  each 
period  was  devoted  to  reading  or  other  oral  instruction  by 
the  teacher;  and  the  last  twenty-five  to  recitation  by  the  pupils. 
Since  it  was  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  retain  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  data  a  few  minutes  only  before  reciting,  the  habit  of 
dismissing  the  subject  from  my  mind  at  the  end  of  each  fifty- 
minute  period  became  almost  automatic.  The  general  effect 
was  a  disjointed  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  a  very  poor 
showing  on  review  tests  and  final  examinations.  I  was,  at  first, 
much  fretted  because  of  my  loss  of  grip  upon  my  lessons;  but, 
boylike,  I  soon  turned  my  thoughts  to  less  nagging  things.  A 
few  years  later,  however,  as  textbooks  had  not  yet  become  gen¬ 
eral,  I  was  partly  responsible  for  bringing  about  what  I  regard 
as  the  first  and  only  reform  of  my  lifetime. 

Remembering  the  advantages  which  study  at  home  had  given 
me  in  the  morrow’s  recitation  over  my  classmates  who  did  their 
studying  during  the  early  morning  hours,  I  induced  first  one 
of  my  teachers,  and  then  another,  to  reverse  the  method  of 
oral  teaching.  At  my  suggestion,  the  oral  instruction  was  given 
the  latter  half  of  each  fifty-minute  period  and  the  recitation 
deferred  until  the  first  half  of  the  corresponding  period  the 
following  day.  At  first  the  change  was  not  popular  with  the 
other  pupils;  but  soon  a  strange  thing  happened.  Small  groups 
of  the  more  ambitious  boys  were  to  be  seen,  each  afternoon  or 
evening,  with  their  heads  together,  discussing  something  very 
earnestly.  These  meetings  developed  gradually  into  a  sort  of 
class  conference,  in  which  each  boy  contributed  whatever  he 
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remembered  or  had  reasoned  out  regarding  the  lesson  for  the 
next  day.  Needless  to  say,  the  reviews  and  examinations  defi¬ 
nitely  improved,  and  there  was  a  greater  interest  manifested 
in  the  daily  recitations.  Moreover,  throughout  my  many  years 
as  a  teacher,  I  seldom  departed  from  this  method  wherever  the 
instruction  was  given  orally. 


v 

REGULATIONS 

The  superintendent  of  the  school  was  known  to  the  pupils, 
more  affectionately  than  respectfully,  as  “F.  D.”  His  ultimate 
justice  in  matters  of  discipline  and  his  genuine  sympathy  in 
time  of  distress  endeared  him  alike  to  pupils  and  teachers.  His 
bark  was,  indeed,  worse  than  his  bite;  but,  like  the  good  watch¬ 
dog,  not  to  say  executive,  he  used  his  commanding  voice  with 
rare  discretion.  He  constantly  insisted  at  home  and  abroad  that, 
the  Ten  Commandments  taken  for  granted,  the  school  had  only 
three  regulations. 

First.  Every  boy  must  act  the  gentleman;  every  girl,  the  lady. 
Under  this  principle,  he  took  pains  that  his  pupils  and  teachers 
should  understand  the  why  and  wherefore  of  every  major  de¬ 
tail.  He  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  an  understanding  of 
the  facts  is  essential  to  intelligent  obedience;  and  that,  given  the 
facts,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  everyone  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  own  behavior. 

Second.  There  must  be  no  intermingling  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  school,  no  conversation  between  them,  not  even  the  ordi¬ 
nary  civilities  of  life.  This  prohibition  was  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  laws  of  propinquity  and  heredity  determined  in 
large  measure  our  religious,  political,  and  social  destinies.  At 
that  time,  this  rule  with  slight  modifications  was  insisted  upon 
in  schools  for  the  blind  generally.  Throw  blind  boys  and  girls 
together,  it  was  argued,  and  they  will  inevitably  form  attach¬ 
ments,  many  of  which  will  ripen  into  affection  and  result  in 
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intermarriage.  The  weakness  of  this  rule  in  its  practical  appli¬ 
cation  lies  in  the  threefold  fact  that  it  is  negative,  that  it  runs 
counter  to  human  nature  itself,  and  that  it  definitely  labels  blind 
people  as  an  inferior  variety  of  the  genus  homo.  More  modem 
practice,  while  recognizing  the  dangers  inherent  in  this  ques¬ 
tion,  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  along  positive  lines.  The 
governing  thought  of  the  best  nowaday  practice  is,  through 
one  means  or  another,  to  surround  blind  pupils,  regardless  of 
sex,  with  a  normal  environment  in  which  seeing  boys  and  girls 
of  equal  age  constitute  the  major  part. 

Third.  Any  pupil  indulging  in  the  use  of  tobacco  or  intoxi¬ 
cants  would,  according  to  the  nature  and  persistence  of  the 
case,  be  subject  to  severe  punishment,  suspension  from  school, 
or  actual  expulsion.  This  rule  was  general  in  the  schools  of  that 
day  and  is  still  adhered  to  throughout  the  country,  with  some 
immunity  for  older  pupils.  The  basic  principle  involved  is,  of 
course,  the  fact  that  nicotine  and  alcohol  are  injurious  to  the 
health  and  growth  of  children.  There  was,  among  the  pupils  of 
that  day,  a  large  percentage  of  newly  blind  adults  whose  habits 
were  already  formed.  Their  presence  made  this  problem  doubly 
difficult,  in  that  they  often  set  the  younger  pupils  a  bad  ex¬ 
ample  and  afforded  them  an  easy  means  of  acquiring  the  for¬ 
bidden  fruit.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  a  normal  human  being 
detests,  it  is  to  be  considered  by  his  fellows  a  “sneak.”  It  was 
through  appealing  to  this  pet  aversion  that  F.  D.  had  his  great¬ 
est  success  in  the  enforcement  of  this  third  rule.  His  “why  and 
wherefore”  ran  something  like  this:  “Your  Board  of  Directors, 
physician,  and  superintendent,  knowing  that  nicotine  and  alco¬ 
hol  are  injurious  to  the  health  and  growth  of  children,  have 
forbidden  their  use  here  in  the  school.  If  you  use  them  openly, 
you  will  have  to  stand  the  consequences.  If  you  use  them  on 
the  sly,  you  will  be  an  out-and-out  sneak,  and  your  comrades 
will  know  it.” 
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MARKING  TIME 

Wise,  indeed,  is  the  superintendent  or  teacher  who  realizes 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  a  blind  or  partially  sighted  child 
incident  to  the  transition  from  one  method  of  instruction  to 
another  radically  different  in  character.  In  one  respect,  my 
boarding-school  differed  from  my  day  school.  In  the  latter, 
one  teacher  taught  all  grades  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth,  or 
as  many  thereof  as  the  number  and  advancement  of  the  pupils 
justified,  the  total  pupilage  ranging  around  fifty.  In  the  former 
there  were  three  teachers  in  the  Literary  Department,  each 
having  from  three  to  five  grades  in  her  class,  the  total  pupilage 
ranging  around  sixty-five.  Of  this  latter  number  about  a  dozen 
were  adults  or  other  pupils  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  taking 
music  or  trade-training  and  dropping  into  the  grades  for  special 
subjects  only.  By  a  sort  of  inverted  reasoning  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  School  for  the  Blind,  the 
“First  Class”  was  the  most  advanced,  comprising  the  four  high- 
school  grades  and  numbering  about  a  dozen  pupils.  The  “Sec¬ 
ond  Class”  comprised  the  three  upper  grades  of  the  grammar 
school  and  numbered  about  fifteen  pupils.  The  “Third  Class” 
comprised  the  five  lower  grades  (there  being  no  pupils  young 
enough  for  kindergarten  training) ,  and  numbered  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  pupils. 

Although  the  district  school  was  graded  on  a  par  with  the 
schools  of  the  nearby  city,  and  I  would  have  entered  its  sixth 
grade  had  I  remained  in  the  country,  I  was  entered  in  the  Third 
Class  of  the  School  for  the  Blind.  Learning  to  read  by  touch, 
therefore,  was  about  the  only  thing  in  the  literary  department 
that  made  any  serious  demand  upon  me.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  curricula  of  these  lower  grades  did  not  exactly  correspond 
to  the  work  of  the  same  country-school  grades,  and  this  fact 
kept  me  somewhat  on  the  qui  vive.  Moreover,  my  superfluous 
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energies  were  further  absorbed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
music  and  handicraft  classes  in  which  I  was  promptly  entered. 
When  I  returned  home  for  the  Christmas  holiday,  it  was  with 
genuine  childish  pride  that  I  presented  each  woman  member 
of  the  family  with  a  bead  chair,  table,  or  basket  of  my  own 
handiwork.  I  also  dashed  off,  with  an  air  of  importance,  on  the 
old  Knabe  and  Gailey  piano,  the  five-finger  exercises  and  one 
little  piece  I  had  learned  during  the  autumn.  This  was  not  all, 
however.  Discovering  the  wreck  of  an  old  rocking-chair  in  the 
attic,  the  cane  in  the  back  of  which  was  intact,  I  cut  out  the 
cane  and  used  it  to  reseat  the  bottom  of  a  smaller  chair.  Since 
the  strands  of  the  cane  thus  cut  out  were  short,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  separate  peg  for  each  of  the  ninety  holes  in  the  frame 
of  the  chair  to  be  mended  in  order  to  keep  each  strand  taut. 
I  whittled  these  pegs  myself  without  help,  recaned  the  seat, 
and  then,  driving  each  peg  down  flush  with  the  frame,  trimmed 
it  off  with  more  or  less  of  a  finish.  Nine  years  later,  when  the 
family  left  the  farm,  the  chair,  with  the  seat  still  intact,  was 
sold  at  auction.  This  little  job  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  how, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  my  musical  training,  I  have  tried 
throughout  life  to  make  immediate  and  practical  use  of  each 
newly  acquired  information  or  skill. 

Later  on  in  my  school  career,  someone  remarked  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  that  I  was  a  “bright  boy”;  to  which  the  superinten¬ 
dent  replied  promptly,  “You  were  never  more  mistaken  in  your 
life!  Whatever  that  boy  gets,  is  gotten  by  close  attention  and 
persistent  application.”  This  idea  was  fully  borne  out  in  my 
efforts  to  learn  touch-reading.  In  the  old  English  proverb,  we 
are  told  that  “Leg  over  leg  the  dog  went  to  Dover”;  and  it  was 
in  a  very  real  sense  that  “line  upon  line,”  I  slowly  mastered  em¬ 
bossed  reading.  I  never  did,  however,  take  rank  among  the  fav¬ 
ored  few  who  read  Line  Letter  with  real  pleasure  and  profit. 
As  my  sympathy  had  formerly  gone  out  to  poor  Parker,  so  now 
it  went  out  to  a  dull  albino  lad,  named  Eddie.  Though  Eddie 
had  been  in  school  for  more  than  a  year,  he  could  do  little 
more  than  spell  out  the  word,  letter  for  letter.  My  own  labored 
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efforts  were  greatly  aided  by  my  attempts  to  help  Eddie.  To 
the  boys  themselves,  their  efforts  to  keep  from  “peeping”  were 
ludicrous.  In  reading  class  Eddie  sat  by  a  boy  named  Charlie, 
whose  sight  was  much  above  the  average  of  the  other  pupils. 
The  latter  often  prompted  the  former  in  undertones.  One  day 
in  a  spirit  of  mischief,  Charlie  whispered  to  Eddie,  “John  was 
walking  along  in  the  dust.”  Eddie  innocently  read  the  spurious 
sentence  out  boldly,  the  teacher  made  immediate  inquiry,  and 
Charlie  left  the  room  in  disgrace. 


VII 

BASEBALL 

The  school  grounds  lay  just  outside  the  city  limits,  fronting 
on  its  northern  boundary  for  approximately  six  hundred  feet 
and  extending  back  three  hundred  feet  to  the  next  street.  The 
rectangle  contained  slightly  over  four  acres  of  ground.  Two 
north-and-south  city  streets  abutted  the  yard,  and  traffic  was 
forced  to  detour  to  reach  the  suburbs  beyond.  This  was  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  irritation  to  the  traveling  public  of  both  city 
and  suburb,  and,  accordingly,  at  each  successive  State  Legis¬ 
lature  from  which  the  school  drew  its  main  financial  support, 
it  was  necessary  to  do  much  lobbying  to  prevent  these  streets 
from  being  cut  through  the  grounds.  Long  after,  when  the 
school  had  removed  farther  into  the  country,  the  city  acquired 
the  property  and  realized  its  pet  ambition  in  this  direction. 

The  main  building,  housing  the  administration  offices,  reci¬ 
tation  rooms,  and  dormitories,  stood  slightly  back  in  the  center 
of  the  yard,  allowing  a  good  front  lawn  and  ample  playgrounds 
for  girls  and  boys  to  the  west  and  east,  respectively.  In  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  rectangle  stood  a  stone  stable,  housing 
two  horses  and  three  milch  cows.  To  the  west  of  the  stable  yard 
on  the  back  line  of  the  grounds  and  directly  in  what  would  have 
been  the  bed  of  one  of  the  proposed  streets,  a  three-story  shop¬ 
building  had  been  strategically  located.  Incidentally,  this  fact 
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proved  to  be  the  Jonah  in  every  legislative  attempt  to  have  the 
street  cut  through.  The  trades  taught  here  were  the  conven¬ 
tional  ones  of  that  day  and  this — chair-caning,  mattress-  and 
broom-making — piano  tuning  and  repairing  being  taught  in 
the  basement  of  the  main  building.  It  was  in  the  stable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  found  considerable  outlet  for  my  extra  energies  in 
helping  to  harness  the  horses,  as  well  as  in  feeding  and  milking 
the  cows. 

As  the  school  in  those  early  years  had  no  gymnastic  equip¬ 
ment,  the  forest  trees  then  standing  on  the  grounds,  as  well  as 
the  younger  growth  placed  there  during  fourteen  years  by  the 
superintendent’s  fostering  care,  suffered  greatly  because  of  the 
ape-like  propensities  of  the  more  irresponsible  boys.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  pupils  had  a  pride  in  their  trees  and  lawn. 
Every  autumn,  unless  the  neighborhood  boys  had  rifled  the 
trees  beforehand,  they  gathered  the  horse-chestnuts,  black 
walnuts,  and  Osage  oranges  for  luck,  food,  or  amusement. 

While  there  was  no  one  game  in  which  the  blind  boys  gen¬ 
erally  could  join,  there  was  a  modified  form  of  baseball  in 
which  a  dozen  or  more  with  partial  vision  could  and  did  take 
part.  My  friend,  Tom,  though  totally  blind,  was  always  in¬ 
cluded  among  this  group,  as  was  the  superintendent’s  only  son, 
who  had  perfect  sight.  The  latter,  because  of  some  clever  trick 
he  had  perpetrated  upon  one  of  the  boys,  had  been  nicknamed 
“Slick”  by  Tom,  and  the  sobriquet  stuck  to  him  throughout 
life.  Slick  was  a  prudent  lad,  a  good  mixer,  respected  and  es¬ 
teemed  by  his  playmates,  blind  and  seeing  alike.  At  first  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  place  for  Tom  in  the  make-up  of  the  ball 
team;  but,  after  a  time,  Slick  devised  a  scheme  which  made 
both  Tom  and  me  definite  units  in  the  game.  Though  I  never 
mastered  the  art  of  pitching  curved  balls,  I  could  throw  an 
unusually  swift  ball. 

In  the  scheme,  the  available  players  were  matched  as  evenly 
as  might  be,  Tom  on  one  side  and  I  on  the  other.  Slick  was 
always  found  on  the  weaker  side.  When  at  the  bat,  Tom  did 
his  own  base-running;  and  when  in  the  field,  he  was  assigned 
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a  rather  restricted  comer  where  the  noise  of  the  ball  enabled 
him  to  find  it.  The  real  stunt,  however,  was  to  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  do  his  own  batting.  This  was,  in  reality,  the  unique 
point  in  the  set-up.  I  was  always  in  the  pitcher’s  box  when  Tom 
came  to  bat.  After  some  considerable  practice,  the  latter  had 
been  trained  to  swing  his  bat  at  a  certain  angle  and  altitude. 
While  I  had  no  mercy  on  other  batters,  it  was  understood  that 
I  would  put  the  ball  exactly  where  Tom  would  hit  it.  Counting 
three,  I  would  pitch  the  ball  as  swiftly  as  ever,  and  Tom  would 
whirl  his  bat  in  marvelous  rhythm.  It  was  very  seldom  that  the 
umpire  had  the  chance  of  calling  three  strikes  on  him,  and 
almost  as  seldom  that  any  other  batter  was  able  to  leave  the 
bat  without  one  or  more  fans  at  my  swift  balls.  Slick  and  the 
foreman  of  the  broomshop,  however,  both  of  whom  could  see 
well,  batted  me  all  over  the  field.  It  was  not  at  all  infrequent 
that  Tom’s  hot  “liner”  or  high  “fielder”  brought  in  the  runner 
whose  score  won  the  game. 

In  class,  however,  Tom  was  as  lazy  as  he  was  smart.  Often 
he  seemed  to  sleep  through  the  period  of  instruction,  only  to 
recite  a  better  lesson  the  next  day  than  his  other  classmates. 
At  the  end  of  my  first  year  in  the  school  for  the  blind,  Tom 
and  I  passed  into  the  Second  Class,  and  we  continued  shoulder 
to  shoulder  until  Tom  dropped  out  of  school  somewhat  pre¬ 
maturely.  After  that,  too  clever  to  habituate  himself  to  effort, 
Tom  became  a  lifelong  mendicant;  while  I  continued  to  apply 
myself  doggedly  to  my  daily  tasks,  insuring  myself  a  measure 
of  future  success. 
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Slick  had  a  number  of  seeing  playmates  who,  without  en¬ 
croaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  blind  boys,  made  liberal  use 
of  the  school  grounds  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  sports. 
Among  them  were  two  known  as  “Red”  and  “Pinny,”  who, 
like  Slick,  treated  the  blind  boys  in  every  respect  as  they  did 
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their  seeing  fellows.  Living  within  the  city  line  and  being  of 
an  enterprising  turn,  Red  and  Pinny  belonged  to  a  company 
of  boys,  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  calling  them¬ 
selves  the  “Goaters.”  This  name  derived  from  the  fact  that 
their  leader  raised  goats  for  sale.  There  was  a  similar  gang,  with 
which  Slick  was  sometimes  associated,  whose  members  lived  in 
the  suburbs  and  called  themselves  the  “Yorkers,”  after  the  lo¬ 
cality  in  which  their  leader  dwelt. 

The  Goaters  and  Yorkers  were  naturally  hostile,  supported 
rival  baseball  teams,  and  indulged  in  occasional  stone  battles. 
Every  autumn,  one  gang  or  the  other  planned  an  inroad  upon 
the  horse-chestnuts,  black  walnuts,  and  mock  oranges  of  the 
school  grounds.  The  other  company,  if  apprised  in  time,  could 
always  be  counted  upon  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  blind  boys 
in  this  direction.  In  the  fall  of  1883,  the  crop  was  very  heavy, 
and  a  severe  frost  had  primed  the  walnuts  for  gathering.  Learn¬ 
ing  that  the  Yorkers  were  off  on  a  raccoon  hunt,  the  Goaters 
chose  that  night  for  the  raid.  The  news  reached  Slick  through 
an  underground  channel  just  as  he  was  starting  to  join  the  hunt. 
Too  late  to  divert  the  Yorkers  from  their  purpose,  he  sent  them 
the  terse  message,  “Can’t  come;  must  trim  the  Goaters’  beards.” 

The  main  building  of  the  school,  with  a  frontage  of  1 25  feet, 
was  shaped  like  a  squat  letter  T,  with  broad  arms  and  a  short 
wide  leg.  Beyond  the  leg  and  extending  to  the  back  street  was 
the  laundry  yard,  inclosed  by  a  lattice  and  separating  the  girls’ 
playground  from  that  of  the  boys.  The  lawns  were  dotted  with 
forest  trees,  new  growth  of  great  variety,  and  an  abundance  of 
ornamental  shrubbery.  The  grounds  were  inclosed  by  a  spiked 
iron  fence,  five  feet  high.  A  gravel  road,  beginning  at  the  front 
entrance  near  the  western  end  of  the  yard,  curved  gracefully 
up  the  slope,  ran  by  the  front  of  the  main  building,  and,  with 
offshoots  in  the  boy’s  yard  to  the  kitchen,  shop,  and  stable, 
passed  out  the  eastern  gate  into  a  narrow  cross-street.  Except 
where  the  shade  was  dense,  the  lawns  were  well  sodded,  and  a 
double  terrace  along  the  entire  front  lifted  the  yard  some  fif¬ 
teen  feet  above  the  street  level. 
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F.  D.  was  away  on  a  visit  to  the  eastern  schools  for  the  blind, 
the  chief  teachers  and  older  pupils  were  attending  a  concert 
in  the  city,  and  so  the  stage  was  set  for  an  uninterrupted  battle 
royal.  Slick  held  a  hurried  conference  with  Tom  and  me.  There 
was  no  time  to  assemble  the  stones  necessary  to  drive  off  the 
Goaters,  especially  as  the  main  supply  of  such  missiles,  the 
driveway,  lay  wholly  exposed  to  the  attackers.  Tom’s  wits, 
however,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  my  knight-errantry  supplied 
the  plan  of  battle.  “Let  every  fellow,”  said  Tom  (and  the  entire 
baseball  team  was  present) ,  “fill  his  pockets,  from  his  own  priv¬ 
ate  store,  with  horse-chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  mock  oranges,  in¬ 
stead  of  stones.”  Within  five  minutes,  the  team,  a  dozen  strong 
and  laden  with  ammunition,  was  gathered  in  the  laundry  yard, 
awaiting  orders  to  attack. 

Led  on  by  Red  and  Pinny,  the  Goaters,  twenty  strong  and 
assured  of  easy  booty,  did  not  take  their  usual  precaution  of 
advancing  under  cover  of  the  front  terraces;  but,  dividing  into 
two  equal  squads,  entered  the  boys’  and  girls’  gates,  respec¬ 
tively,  going  boldly  to  their  robbery.  It  was  with  no  little  diffi¬ 
culty  that  Tom  and  I  kept  our  warriors  quiet  while  Slick  and 
Charlie  reconnoitered.  At  length,  the  scouts  leaped  the  oppo¬ 
site  lattices  simultaneously  with  the  news  that  the  Goaters  had 
stripped  the  trees  and  were  preparing  to  depart  with  their 
booty.  Dividing  under  captains,  Slick  and  Charlie,  with  their 
respective  lieutenants,  Tom  and  me,  vaulted  the  lattices  in  op¬ 
posite  directions,  and  were  upon  the  Goaters  before  the  latter 
so  much  as  suspected  our  presence  on  the  grounds.  A  minute 
later,  both  groups  of  surprised  marauders  were,  under  a  fusil¬ 
lade  of  Tom’s  missiles,  beating  an  ignominious  retreat. 

“Back  to  the  battle!”  shouted  Red;  and  back  they  came  to 
recover  their  booty.  Guided  in  the  dim  light  of  the  distant  street 
lamps  only  by  the  sound  of  voice  and  footsteps,  I  let  fly  one 
of  my  swiftest  balls  in  the  shape  of  a  knotty  mock  orange. 
“Artie’s  down!”  cried  Red,  as  he  called  off  his  gang  and  dashed 
to  the  side  of  his  wounded  comrade.  Artie  was  himself  again 
within  the  hour,  too  late,  however,  to  hold  the  field. 
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IX 

WEBSTER  AND  CLAY 

As  embossed  textbooks  were  not  the  order  of  the  day,  there 
could  be  very  little  studying  done  out  of  school  hours.  An  hour 
each  evening  was  devoted  to  story-telling  and  memory  work 
for  pupils  under  fourteen  years  of  age;  while  the  teachers  in 
turn  read  aloud  to  the  older  pupils  standard  novels,  current 
magazine  articles,  and  other  worth-while  literature.  Monday 
evening  was  set  apart  for  meetings  of  the  four  literary  societies. 
The  younger  and  older  girls  had  their  organizations,  as  did  the 
younger  and  older  boys.  The  Daniel  Webster  Debating  So¬ 
ciety  included,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  boys  under  fourteen. 
It  was  presided  over  by  one  of  the  men  teachers  or  by  an  older 
boy;  but  its  members  elected  their  other  officers  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  conducted  their  own  affairs.  The  Henry  Clay  Debating 
Society  was  a  wholly  voluntary  organization  and  comprised, 
with  some  notable  exceptions,  all  the  older  boys. 

The  object  of  the  Societies  was,  ostensibly,  self-improvement 
along  the  lines  of  public  speaking,  original  composition,  and 
forensic  debate.  A  public  entertainment,  however,  toward  the 
end  of  each  year,  to  which  the  boys  invited  their  friends,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  picnic  at  some  nearby  resort,  loomed  large  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  them  as  the  real  goal  for  which  their  organi¬ 
zation  existed.  We  are  reminded  of  the  manner  in  which  some 
of  our  statesmen  miss  the  goal  for  the  attainment  of  which  we 
send  them  to  Washington. 

Whatever  the  program  might  be  for  any  Monday  evening, 
each  member  of  the  Society  was  required  to  bring  in  an  old 
saying  or  quotation  of  his  own  selection;  and,  should  another 
preceding  him  choose  the  same,  he  was  expected  to  have  an 
alternative  in  reserve.  One  evening,  I  responded  with  the  prov¬ 
erb,  “A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.,,  The  next 
boy  gave  a  groan  as  he  rose  to  deliver  his  selection.  After  a 
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moment’s  hesitation,  he  said  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  “A  fish 
in  the  net  is  worth  two  in  the  sea.”  These  weekly  exercises,  as 
may  easily  be  seen,  not  only  trained  the  boys  to  ready  wit, 
acceptable  composition,  and  clever  debate,  but  also  gave  them 
a  familiarity  with  parliamentary  practice,  which  proved  of 
service  to  them  in  later  life.  I  attribute  whatever  ease  and  suc¬ 
cess  I  may  have  in  conducting  public  gatherings  to  these  years 
of  early  training. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  annual  entertainments  of  these 
Societies  and  through  her  readings  to  them  on  inclement  Sun¬ 
days  that  the  boys  learned  to  appreciate  and  to  love  that  esti¬ 
mable  woman,  the  superintendent’s  wife.  Refined,  cultured, 
and  kindly,  she  was  a  second  mother  to  us  all.  On  the  evening 
of  my  first  Sunday  at  school,  I,  having  discovered  a  needle  in 
the  bottom  hem  of  my  trousers,  took  it  to  her  with  the  request 
that  she  send  it  to  mother  who  “might  need  it  very  much.” 
Meeting  my  request  in  the  same  spirit,  she  did  my  bidding,  and 
wrote  mother  a  sisterly  note,  which  the  latter  always  remem¬ 
bered,  and  which  went  far  toward  reconciling  her  to  leaving 
me  in  the  hands  of  such  kindly  people.  When,  a  little  later  in 
the  spring  of  1883,1  received  word  of  my  grandmother’s  death, 
it  was  this  same  second  mother  who  soothed  my  childish  dis¬ 
tress;  but  when,  fourteen  years  later,  word  came  to  me,  a  man 
of  twenty-six,  of  her  own  untimely  death,  I  experienced  the 
second  real  loss  of  my  early  life. 

Mrs.  M.,  as  she  was  affectionately  called,  always  helped  the 
boys  in  costuming  for  their  entertainment,  and  it  was  she  who 
discovered  for  them  much  of  the  literary  and  dramatic  material 
used  on  such  occasions,  directing  all  activities  requiring  good 
taste  and  sighted  supervision.  I  frequently  took  the  part  of  a 
woman  in  these  entertainments,  and  the  grosser  the  type,  the 
better  it  seemed  to  suit  my  stocky  physique.  “Sally  Soapsuds” 
and  “Molly  Lyepot”  were  among  my  most  successful  roles. 
Such  occasions  were  by  no  means  without  incident.  Sally  Soap¬ 
suds  had  just  accepted  the  proffered  hand  of  Jerry  Cornfield, 
and  he  was  following  her  closely  off  the  stage.  By  a  false 
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step,  he  trod  on  her  skirt  and  down  it  came,  exposing  my  black 
trousers.  The  audience  applauded  unmercifully,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  had  not  Mrs.  M.  promptly  minimized  the  circumstance, 
whether  even  my  sense  of  humor  could  have  overcome  my 
extreme  mortification. 


x 

TONE  DEAFNESS 

One  of  the  treasured  recollections  of  my  life  is  the  rare 
privilege  I  enjoyed  during  my  first  autumn  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind — that  of  hearing  the  celebrated  singer,  Madame 
Emma  Thursby.  Her  flexible,  bird-like  voice  set  for  me  a  stand¬ 
ard  to  which,  in  my  judgment,  but  few  sopranos,  including  the 
exquisite  coloratura  of  Mabel  Garrison,  have  attained.  Those 
who  may  differ  from  me  in  this  matter  may  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  my  tone  deafness  unfits  me  in  any  final  sense  to  be  an 
altogether  reliable  critic.  In  fact,  my  tone  deafness  and  my 
color  blindnes  have  caused  me  to  miss  much  of  the  higher  and 
more  delicate  enjoyment  incident  to  participation  in  either 
music  or  art.  I  have,  nevertheless,  through  education  and  asso¬ 
ciation,  acquired  a  considerable  capacity  for  genuine  enjoy¬ 
ment,  especially  of  the  more  tuneful  and  harmonious  types  of 
music.  It  was  here,  more  than  in  any  other  line  of  study,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  drudge  for  what  I  got.  To  have  made  a  musician 
of  me  would,  indeed,  have  been  to  “make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow’s  ear”;  but  the  attempt  to  do  so  is  well  worth  the  narration. 

Musically  speaking,  a  sense  of  rhythm  was  my  single  saving 
grace.  It  enabled  me,  first  in  the  junior  chorus  and  later  in  the 
senior,  to  swell  the  volume  without  audible  discord.  The  teacher 
of  beginners  in  music,  Miss  M.  S.  Madden,  was  a  very  method¬ 
ical  and  thorough  person;  and,  under  her  careful  and  pains¬ 
taking  instruction,  I  made  marked,  albeit  mechanical,  progress 
in  pianoforte  playing.  After  four  years  of  this  tedious  labor  on 
the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  I  passed  on  to  the  senior 
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teacher  of  music,  Frank  T.  Barrington,  a  Doctor  of  Music  of 
recognized  standing  in  the  city.  At  the  same  time,  I  became  a 
member  of  the  school  orchestra,  where  I  came  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  a  noted  English  concert  master.  Here,  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  discordance,  I  essayed  in  turn  to  play  flute,  sec¬ 
ond  violin,  and  comet.  At  length,  on  the  assumption,  I  suppose, 
that  there  I  could  not  distort  the  pitch,  I  was  assigned  to  the 
piano.  Standing  in  well  with  the  senior  teacher,  I  was  given  a 
chance  at  the  pipe  organ,  whereat  I  failed  completely.  Such 
was  my  piano  technique,  however,  and  such  my  leadership 
among  the  boys,  that,  during  my  ninth  and  last  year  at  school, 
I  was  made  director  of  the  orchestra  numbering  twenty  pieces. 
Under  my  direction,  the  orchestra  “executed,”  using  the  word 
advisedly,  overtures  to  several  of  the  standard  operas,  as  well 
as  such  numbers  as  “Invitation  to  the  Dance,”  by  Weber, 
Beethoven’s  C  Minor  Symphony ,  etc.  To  each  of  these  I  played 
the  piano  part.  During  the  same  year,  I  taught  a  class  of  five 
piano  pupils,  who  made  acceptable  progress.  Finally,  in  addition 
to  my  certificate  of  graduation,  I  carried  off  a  letter  from  the 
indulgent  Doctor  of  Music,  commending  me  as  fully  prepared 
and  capable  of  teaching  piano  and  instrumental  music.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  me  and  for  the  young  people  of  my  day,  I  had  neither 
the  call  nor  the  temerity  to  use  this  letter. 

But  what  of  all  the  time,  patience,  and  energy  of  pupil  and 
teacher  devoted  to  this  subject?  Looking  back  over  an  active 
life,  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  there  was  nothing  which  the 
school  was  then  prepared  to  give  me  which  could  have  bene¬ 
fited  me  any  more.  This,  however,  raises  the  whole  question 
of  “vocational  guidance,”  with  which  educators  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  country  are  most  deeply  concerned  today. 
Not  alone  are  the  educators  thus  busy  trying  to  determine  the 
courses  of  study  best  calculated  to  lead  their  pupils  into  ave¬ 
nues  of  remunerative  employment,  but  the  after-care  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  schools  and  other  organized  work  for  the  blind 
are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  discovering  and  providing  a  larger 
and  more  varied  number  of  such  avenues,  practically  adapted 
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to  blind  people.  While  this  topic  deserves  a  much  fuller  treat¬ 
ment,  it  must  suffice  here  to  present  two  minor  points  only. 

Many  otherwise  well-informed  persons,  despite  much  scien¬ 
tific  data  to  the  contrary,  persist  in  claiming  that  both  tone 
deafness  and  color  blindness  are  the  result  solely  of  a  lack  of 
early  and  careful  training.  In  my  case,  notwithstanding  early 
and  persistent  attempts  on  the  part  of  my  mother  and  aunts  to 
teach  me  to  “carry  a  tune,”  I  still  continue  to  sing  excruciat¬ 
ingly  and  obliviously  off  key.  Moreover,  during  and  after  nine 
years  of  careful  musical  training,  in  the  course  of  which  I  was 
given  ample  chance  on  the  violin  and  other  instruments  to  fix 
the  correct  pitch  of  each  note,  I  continued  to  play  and  to  sing 
in  the  same  discordant  manner.  At  the  piano  only,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  distort  the  pitch,  did  my  technical  rhythm  prove 
even  reasonably  acceptable. 

Again,  the  ensemble,  or  concert,  training  which  I  got  in  the 
orchestra  and  choruses  took  distinct  precedence  over  even 
that  which  I  obtained  through  my  more  strenuous  and  wholly 
voluntary  activities  in  the  debating  societies  and  baseball  team. 
Furthermore,  the  intimate  knowledge  I  acquired  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  musical  instruments  and  of  their  respective  functions  in 
the  orchestra,  assured  me  an  intellectual  appreciation  of  music 
which  has  given  me  an  increasing  pleasure  during  later  life. 
Though  I  gave  up  music  as  such  the  day  I  left  school  as  a 
pupil,  and  though  my  tone  deafness  makes  me  a  passive  par¬ 
ticipant  on  all  musical  occasions,  I  enjoy  many  hours  and 
evenings  of  musical  entertainment.  In  my  judgment,  however, 
the  original  price  paid  for  such  enjoyment  should  be  made  to 
yield  a  much  greater  profit  along  some  other  line  for  tone- 
deaf  pupils. 


XI 

HOBBLEDEHOY 

There  comes  a  period  to  every  youth  when,  as  the  snake 
sheds  its  skin,  he  throws  aside  the  outgrown  cloak  of  child¬ 
hood.  At  this  time,  like  the  same  snake,  he  is  tender,  touchy, 
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and  easily  provoked  to  battle.  His  physical  growth  usually 
accompanies  temporary  maladjustments  which  show  them¬ 
selves  in  personal  awkwardness,  mental  radicalism,  and  spiri¬ 
tual  unrest.  The  time-honored  epithet,  “hobbledehoy,”  which 
has  its  counterpart  in  mental  and  spiritual  anomalies,  covers, 
without  undue  emphasis,  a  multitude  of  irregularities  incident 
to  this  period  of  adolescence.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  had  at¬ 
tained  my  present  height  and  weight,  and  had  inspired  the 
school  management  with  such  respect  for  my  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  as  to  lead  to  my  appointment  as  a  pupil-teacher  and 
monitor. 

In  this  capacity,  my  practice  of  never  “sneaking  up”  on  the 
boys,  unless  they  themselves  thus  offended,  established  between 
me  and  my  fellows  a  sort  of  entente  cordiale  which  made  my 
life  as  monitor  less  difficult  than  that  of  the  usual  pupil  officer. 
With  an  eye  toward  training  me  to  teach,  F.  D.  put  more  and 
more  responsibility  upon  me,  and  I  met  each  new  demand 
with  a  wholesome,  though  awkward,  zest.  My  keen  sense  of 
human  values  so  far  tempered  my  natural  executive  tendencies 
as  to  guide  me  away  from  the  grosser  errors  characteristic  of 
hobbledehoys.  Many  were  my  mistakes  of  judgment,  how¬ 
ever,  and  many  my  boyish  breaches  of  propriety;  but,  to  my 
credit,  be  it  said  that  only  once  during  my  nine  years  at  school 
did  I  bring  down  upon  myself  the  scathing  denunciation  of 
the  long-suffering  superintendent. 

Soon  after  the  Thanksgiving  prior  to  my  eighteenth  anni¬ 
versary,  I  was  taken  down  with  my  seventh  attack  of  bronchial 
pneumonia,  which  dragged  on  so  as  to  keep  me  in  bed  over 
Christmas  Day.  Fearing  a  relapse,  the  doctor  had  given  orders 
for  me  to  do  as  little  talking  as  possible,  and  F.  D.  had  rein¬ 
forced  the  order  in  no  uncertain  terms.  On  Christmas  Day,  my 
evil  genius,  Tom,  and  several  other  schoolmates,  made  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  my  bedside,  and,  despite  my  mild  protests,  drew 
me  into  considerable  conversation.  As  a  consequence,  the  nurse 
reported  a  distinct  rise  in  temperature  that  evening.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  substance  of  the  sequel: 

“Did  not  the  doctor  and  I  tell  you  not  to  talk?” 
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“Yes,  sir,  but  I  had  to  be  polite  to  the  boys.” 

“Bosh!”  replied  F.  D.  “Here  I  am  trying  to  make  a  man  of 
you,  trying  to  prepare  you  to  be  a  leader  of  others,  and  you 
proving  yourself  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  judge  between 
the  relative  value  of  life  itself  and  politeness.”  With  that,  he 
whirled  on  his  heel  and  departed,  leaving  me  stung  to  the 
quick,  but  unable  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  rebuke. 

During  the  autumn  prior  to  this  illness,  certain  teaching  and 
supervision  had  been  added  to  my  daily  duties.  This  aroused  a 
mild  jealousy  among  some  of  my  schoolmates,  who  planned 
“to  trim  my  sails,”  choosing  Hallowe’en  as  the  occasion  for 
so  doing.  As  I  went  out  on  the  lawn  late  that  afternoon,  I 
noticed  some  half-dozen  fellows  gathered  under  one  of  the 
horse-chestnut  trees.  As  I  approached,  a  hefty  fellow,  thirty 
pounds  heavier  than  I,  stepped  forward,  challenging  me 
for  “the  best  three  out  of  five  in  a  wrestling  match.”  Knowing 
both  that  the  odds  were  against  me  and  that  my  prestige  as 
monitor  was  at  stake,  I  accepted  without  hesitation,  and  the 
first  round  began  on  the  spot. 

My  sole  chance  of  success  lay  in  parrying  each  move  of  my 
opponent  during  the  first  two  bouts,  thus  wearing  him  down, 
with  the  hope  that  two  easily  won  victories  might  throw  him 
off  his  guard.  Accordingly,  after  long  and  persistent  parrying 
on  my  part,  the  first  two  contests,  amid  lusty  cheers  from  the 
big  fellows’  pals,  were  conceded  to  the  heavyweight.  “Come 
on!”  shouted  the  victor;  “the  next  wrestle  trims  your  sails.” 
Comparatively  fresh  and  spurred  on  by  what  was  at  stake,  I 
went  straight  to  the  attack.  Stooping  suddenly,  I  avoided  my 
opponent’s  fatal  embrace.  Jerking  his  legs  from  under  him, 
I  lifted  the  big  fellow  bodily  into  the  air.  A  dull  thud,  followed 
by  cheers  from  the  main  audience  which  had  gathered  during 
the  contest,  reported  the  turn  in  fortune.  “Now!”  I  exclaimed, 
feigning  confidence;  “for  the  fourth  round!”  “You  can  have 
it!  ”  growled  the  heavyweight,  as  he  limped  away  rubbing  his 
anatomy.  It  may  have  been  sheer  luck,  or  common  sense;  but 
my  leadership  among  my  fellows  went  unchallenged  from  that 
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moment  forward.  Thus  was  Shakespeare’s  wisdom  verified: 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 

Every  success  in  my  career  may  be  attributed  to  my  readiness 
to  take  some  such  tide  at  its  flood,  and  every  failure,  to  my  lack 
of  preparedness  to  do  so. 


XII 

NEW  FRIENDS 

Among  those  who  graduated  in  my  class  were  four  boys, 
known  as  Etta,  Harry,  Dude,  and  Bill.  The  last  was  musically 
gifted  and  is  today  a  successful  teacher  of  music.  The  third 
we  shall  hear  of  in  a  later  chapter.  Of  the  first  two,  we  shall 
speak  briefly  here. 

Etta  and  Harry  entering  school  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  came 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  had  been  well  advanced  in  school 
before  their  sight  failed.  Though  the  former  could  see  to  read 
ordinary  inkprint  with  ease,  doing  so  for  a  very  short  time 
sufficed  to  give  him  severe  headaches.  The  latter  was  totally 
blind,  having  been  stricken  so  overnight.  From  the  standpoint 
of  deportment,  Etta  was  very  much  more  correct  than  either 
Harry  or  I.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  he  did  not  fraternize 
as  well  with  the  boys  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  Harry’s 
high-strung  nervous  temperament,  coupled  with  his  inability 
to  resign  himself  to  his  handicap,  made  him  a  rather  sorry 
companion. 

Later  on,  Etta  and  I  became  inseparable  companions.  Wher¬ 
ever  one  was  seen,  the  other  was  near  at  hand.  The  fact  that 
each  boy’s  first  name  was  Henry  led  to  much  confusion  in 
the  classroom  and  elsewhere  among  the  teachers.  The  matron, 
however,  a  fun-loving,  auburn-haired  widow,  with  a  daughter 
in  the  school,  surmounted  the  difficulty  in  her  own  character¬ 
istic  manner.  One  day,  when  there  was  a  mix-up  due  to  one 
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boy  responding  when  the  other  was  wanted,  she  called  us 
to  her  and  announced,  “Hereafter  when  I  call  ‘Henry,’  I 
shall  mean  Henry  Latimer;  when  I  call  ‘Etta,’  I  shall  mean 
Henry  Parkman;  and  when  I  call  ‘Henrietta,’  I  shall  mean  you 
both.”  The  joke  went  well  and  the  nickname,  Etta,  stuck. 
After  graduation,  he  continued  his  studying,  entering  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  in  which  capacity, 
he  continues  to  do  very  acceptable  service.  From  time  to  time, 
far  too  infrequently  for  me,  he  perpetrates  upon  me  a  select 
number  of  his  ministerial  jokes. 

Etta  was  a  year  younger  than  I,  while  Harry  was  several 
years  older.  As  I  had  sufficient  sight  to  navigate,  except  at 
night,  I  was  soon  seen  conducting  Harry  hither  and  thither. 
As  the  latter  was  a  Catholic,  the  good  old  Irish  nurse  usually 
took  him  to  confession  and  to  early  Communion,  while  Bill 
took  him  to  the  other  services.  With  special  permission  from 
F.  D.,  I  took  the  unhappy  Harry  to  one  oculist  after  another. 
At  length,  one  such  doctor  told  him  that  his  only  hope  lay  in 
having  his  teeth  removed.  For  some  time  previous  Harry  had 
endured  stitches  in  his  temples  to  draw  off  inflammation  from 
his  eyes;  but  his  vanity  rebelled  completely  at  the  idea  of  going 
toothless  even  for  a  day.  Accordingly,  I  had  to  take  him  back 
to  an  earlier  oculist.  On  what  proved  to  be  a  more  exhaustive 
examination,  this  physician,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  “chanced 
to  catch  sight  of  a  mere  spark  of  vision.”  Putting  on  him  a 
pair  of  glasses,  the  oculist  found  Harry  could  count  fingers  at 
a  few  inches’  distance.  Little  by  little,  day  by  day,  the  sight 
was  developed  by  the  adjusting  of  lenses,  so  that  in  something 
over  a  year,  Harry  had  no  need  for  a  guide  and  very  little 
more  for  my  companionship.  Our  friendship  continued,  how¬ 
ever,  until  Harry’s  untimely  death  several  years  after  he 
graduated. 

Having  mastered  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  Harry  was 
appointed  as  pupil-teacher  to  succeed  the  instructor  in  this 
department.  The  confinement  of  teaching  and  supervision, 
however,  did  not  suit  his  temperament,  and,  after  his  gradua- 
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tion  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  began  a  successful  career  as  an 
itinerant  piano  tuner. 

After  regaining  his  sight  and  during  the  fall  before  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  pupil-teacher,  Harry  put  his  newly  recovered 
vision  to  an  interesting,  though  doubtful  purpose.  Becoming 
fascinated  by  one  of  the  older  girls  of  the  school  who  lived  in 
the  city,  he  joined  her  frequently  en  route  home  on  Friday 
afternoons,  visited  her  at  her  home,  and  despite  school  regula¬ 
tions,  escorted  her  to  church  on  Sundays.  As  the  girl  was  a 
Presbyterian,  Harry  soon  began  to  neglect  his  own  church. 
One  afternoon,  the  old  nurse,  who  had  left  the  school  in  the 
meantime,  meeting  him  on  the  street,  exclaimed  in  her  impres¬ 
sive  brogue,  “Ah,  Harry,  Harry,  I  hear  ye  have  left  the 
Church!  What,  Harry,  will  the  poor  Pope  say  when  he  hears 
that?”  Where,  I  ask,  in  all  our  Protestant  world  is  there  so 
great  and  implicit  a  faith  as  this  of  our  old  Irish  nurse? 


XIII 

GRADUATION 

Graduation  has  been  defined  as  “the  dramatic  moment  at 
which  one  passes  from  a  completed  regime  of  education  into 
a  second  regime,  or  into  life  itself,  for  which  the  first  was 
intended  to  be  a  preparation.”  This  moment,  when  considered 
solely  in  its  relation  to  the  second  regime,  is  often  termed 
“Commencement.”  By  whichever  name  it  goes,  it  is  at  once  a 
blossom  of  the  past  and  a  bud  of  the  future.  When  a  school 
emphasizes  graduation  at  the  expense  of  commencement,  or 
gives  greater  weight  to  technical  attainment  than  to  human 
values,  the  careers  of  its  graduates  are  proportionately  jeopar¬ 
dized.  In  so  far  as  any  school  regime  falls  short  of  a  complete 
preparation  for  participation  in  the  activities  and  enjoyments 
of  life,  it  is  a  failure;  and,  so  far  as  it  measures  up  to  this  re¬ 
quirement,  it  is  a  success. 

Concerning  the  curriculum  proper  of  the  Maryland  School 
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for  the  Blind,  it  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  it  prepared  the 
pupils  well  for  entrance  into  the  leading  colleges.  Other  im¬ 
portant  elements,  however,  such  as  scholarship  funds,  were 
wholly  wanting.  Few  were  the  pupils,  therefore,  who  could 
avail  themselves,  in  this  direction,  of  the  educational  facilities 
offered  by  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many 
who  passed  immediately  into  life  with  limited  preparation  for 
the  inevitable  struggle  ahead.  An  important  saving  grace,  as  I 
see  it  today,  lay  in  the  refined,  cultural,  and  humane  atmos¬ 
phere  which  pervaded  even  the  daily  routine  of  the  school. 
The  personnel  of  the  superintendent’s  immediate  family,  and 
of  his  principal  teachers  and  matron,  made  real  F.  D.’s  domi¬ 
nant  idea  of  placing  principle  before  rule,  character  before 
scholarship,  and  human  values  before  technical  attainment. 
That  his  graduates  were  better  citizens  than  they  were  scholars 
may  thus  be  explained. 

Music-teaching,  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  chair-caning, 
broom-and  mattress-making  were  the  only  occupations  which 
the  pupils,  as  individuals,  were  prepared  to  follow  in  after  life. 
It  was  as  true  then  as  it  is  now  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
blind  people  is  conditional,  as  with  seeing  people,  upon  their 
individual  character,  equipment,  and  opportunity.  If  it  be  true 
then  that  “opportunity  knocks  but  once,”  how  much  truer 
must  it  be  that  one’s  character  and  equipment  should  be  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  open  the  door  promptly,  without  misgiving, 
when  the  knocking  comes. 

One  avenue  of  employment  for  capable  blind  and  partially 
sighted  people,  which  has  existed  ever  since  the  first  school  for 
the  blind  was  founded,  is  the  opportunity  of  teaching  or  super¬ 
vising  in  these  institutions.  Among  these  blind  people  are  many 
examples  of  illustrious  teachers,  and  there  are,  also,  a  select  few 
of  able  superintendents  and  principals  among  them.  Many 
blind  persons,  however,  who  would  be  teachers,  have  failed, 
either  through  insufficient  preparation  or  from  a  lack  of 
stamina,  to  measure  up  to  the  responsibility  required  of  them. 

It  may  be  said  here,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  foregoing, 
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that  four  major  opportunities  have  come  to  me  during  my  adult 
life,  for  each  of  which  I  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  well 
equipped.  Singularly  enough,  it  was  a  moral  or  a  physical  break¬ 
down  on  the  part  of  each  of  my  predecessors  which  gave  me 
my  chance.  Dissipation,  two  deaths  from  heart  trouble,  and  a 
nervous  collapse  from  overwork  tell  the  story  in  brief.  The 
boys’  great  friend  and  favorite,  Mr.  Hare,  had  gone  into  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  own  account,  had  married,  and  died  of  pleurisy. 
His  successor  was  another  partly  sighted  man,  known  to  the 
boys  as  Burke.  Burke  was  none  too  sober  and  for  that  reason 
no  great  favorite  with  the  boys.  His  dismissal,  therefore,  in  due 
course  was  more  than  welcome  to  them. 

I  was  called  to  the  superintendent’s  office  and  acquainted 
confidentially  with  his  intention  of  dismissing  Burke  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  In  the  course  of  conversation  it  was  made 
clear  that  no  teacher,  blind  or  otherwise,  who  did  not  do  sober 
and  acceptable  work,  could  expect  to  hold  his  job  in  that 
school.  I  was  then  offered  the  position.  Having  discussed  the 
matter  thoroughly  with  Mother,  who  attended  my  graduation, 
I  accepted  the  offer  most  gratefully.  In  so  doing,  I  said  in 
substance,  “Thank  you  very  much,  especially  for  giving  this 
job  to  another  blind  man.”  “You  are  entirely  wrong!”  snapped 
out  F.  D.,  “if  I  did  not  think  you  the  best  man  available,  blind 
or  seeing,  for  the  position,  I  would  not  make  you  the  offer. 
Your  poor  sight  does  not,  and  will  not,  help  your  case  one  bit. 
Never,  my  boy,  even  think  in  terms  of  your  handicap.” 


XIV 

THE  EAGLET 

For  three  years  prior  to  my  appointment,  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen,  as  teacher  of  chair-caning  and  mattress-making,  I  had 
been  President  of  the  Henry  Clay  Debating  Society,  already 
mentioned.  For  two  years  I  had  taught  the  five  arithmetic 
grades  of  the  Third  Class,  and  for  one  year  I  had  directed  the 
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orchestra.  Despite  this  experience,  stepping  out  from  among 
one’s  fellows  in  any  sphere  of  life  and  assuming  authority  over 
them  is  a  hazardous  procedure.  My  keen  sense  of  humor, 
however,  and  my  love  of  fair  play  saved  me  many  a  trying 
situation.  The  unique  manner  in  which  F.  D.  held  his  super¬ 
visors  and  teachers  responsible  for  their  respective  spheres  is 
illustrated  in  the  following: 

Besides  shop  and  arithmetic  classes,  and  an  hour  daily  teach¬ 
ing  a  deaf-blind  boy,  I  shared  the  supervision  in  out-of-class 
hours  with  a  fellow  officer  in  charge  of  piano  tuning.  On  the 
day  that  school  reopened  that  fall,  this  officer,  “Dude”  by 
common  parlance,  was  taken  down  with  typhoid  fever  and 
did  not  reappear  for  duty  until  after  Thanksgiving  Day.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  intervening  ten  weeks,  I  stood  the  heroic  test  without 
relief  from  day  and  night  duty.  During  the  previous  autumn, 
a  frame  gymnasium  had  been  built  on  the  grounds  between 
the  shop  and  laundry  yard.  One  afternoon  while  I  was  still 
busy  in  the  shop,  some  boys  wrecked  a  bit  of  gym  apparatus 
and  I  was  summoned  to  the  office  to  answer  for  the  damage. 
I  attempted  to  defend  myself  by  asking  how  I  could  teach  a 
class  in  the  second  story  of  the  shop,  supervise  the  upper  floors 
of  the  main  building,  and,  at  the  same  time,  protect  the  gym 
from  depredation.  To  this  F.  D.’s  unruffled  reply  ran  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “You  must  exercise  such  supervision  over  your  boys  as 
will  make  such  infractions  impossible.” 

Dude  was  congenitally  blind  and  of  destitute  parentage. 
Though  very  eccentric,  he  was  by  all  odds  the  best  student  in 
school,  an  excellent  violinist,  and  a  capable  piano  tuner  and 
repairer.  This  last  accounted  for  his  appointment  to  succeed 
Harry  in  charge  of  the  tuning  department.  Dude’s  sense  of 
propriety  was  seldom  to  be  relied  upon,  and  his  ideas  of  dis¬ 
cipline  were,  to  say  the  least,  unique.  We  two  officers  roomed 
together  on  the  fourth  floor,  where  I  found  it  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  refrain  from  teasing  my  companion.  On  one  occasion, 
I  intercepted  Dude’s  laundry  and,  on  the  pretext  of  needing  a 
little  ready  cash,  sold  him  three  of  his  own  shirts.  It  was  a  day 
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later  before  a  recount  of  his  laundry  led  him  to  suspect  me  and 
to  demand  the  return  of  his  two  dollars.  One  night,  soon  after 
Dude’s  recovery  from  typhoid,  my  equanimity  was  thrown 
completely  out  of  balance.  My  roommate,  who  seldom  walked 
and  did  not  know  how  to  run,  exclaimed  as  he  came  galloping 
into  the  room,  “I  caught  him!  I  caught  him! ”  “Caught  what?”  I 
asked.  “Winder,”  he  replied,  “I  came  upstairs  before  the  retiring 
bell  rang  and  hid  under  Winder’s  bed  so  as  to  be  slicker  than  he 
is.  After  all  the  boys  were  quiet  in  bed,  he  got  up  to  start  a 
pillow  fight,  and  I  caught  him  by  the  legs.”  Alas,  for  my  ten 
lonesome  weeks  of  careful  discipline!  Yet,  we  two  officers 
managed  as  the  English  say,  to  “muddle  through”  the  year 
fairly  well  without  serious  insubordination;  after  which  Dude 
accepted  a  position  as  violin  teacher  in  a  western  school  for  the 
blind  and  later  became  a  successful  itinerant  tuner. 

We  each  received  for  our  services  during  the  year,  the  im¬ 
posing  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  cash,  plus  our 
board,  lodging,  medical  attention,  and  laundry.  I  did  my  life’s 
masterpiece  of  financing  during  this  year.  Due  to  the  straitened 
circumstances  of  my  family,  a  bill  of  fifty-three  dollars  for 
sister’s  and  my  expenses  at  the  school  had  accumulated.  During 
the  year,  I  managed  to  pay  this  bill,  to  keep  myself  and  sister 
in  clothes,  and  to  return  the  following  fall  with  three  dollars 
in  my  pocket,  all  from  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  above 
mentioned. 

The  eaglet’s  wings  may  have  borne  me  safely  over  many  a 
peak  and  precipice  of  teaching,  supervision,  and  finance;  but, 
had  they  not  been  clipped  for  a  season  by  F.  D.’s  discriminating 
wisdom,  there  is  no  telling  how  different  my  future  might 
have  been.  The  auburn-haired  matron’s  daughter,  known  as 
Jinx,  was  doing  some  pupil-teaching  that  year.  I  conceived  the 
brilliant  idea  that,  as  I  could  not  see  after  dusk,  whereas  she 
saw  very  well,  she  might  make  me  an  excellent  guide  in  at¬ 
tending  a  certain  series  of  lectures.  Finding  Jinx  agreeable  and 
having  secured  her  mother’s  consent,  it  remained  only  to  get 
F.  D.’s  approval.  This  the  matron  very  fittingly  and  willingly 
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undertook  to  do.  Just  what  passed  between  her  and  the  super¬ 
intendent  neither  Jinx  nor  I  will  ever  know.  The  mother, 
however,  reported  something  as  follows:  “It  is  dangerous,” 
said  F.  D.,  “to  throw  young  people  together  in  that  way.  Even 
for  us,  at  our  ages,  it  might  not  be  safe.  No,  my  dear  woman, 
I  have  something  else  for  Henry  and  Jennie  to  do.” 


xv 

PIONEERS 

No  background,  meant  to  set  forth  the  picture  of  my  life, 
would  be  complete  that  did  not  contain  a  word  concerning 
certain  teachers  whose  cultural  influence  went  far  to  make  me 
such  as  I  am. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  more  things  than  invention. 
Almost  every  major  calamity  is  followed  by  a  new  order  of 
things.  The  schoolmaster  of  the  birch  rod  and  the  governess 
of  hoops  and  old  lace  gave  way  after  the  Civil  War  to  a 
retinue  of  independent,  purposeful  women,  upon  whom  the 
ravages  of  war  had  imposed  the  necessity  of  earning  their  own 
living.  Well-read,  refined,  and  courageous,  these  noble  women 
virtually  drove  the  petrified  schoolmaster  from  his  rostrum  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  new  and  more  practical  education  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Theirs  was  not  that  education.  They 
knew  little  of  what  we  now  understand  as  psychology  and 
physical  science,  but  they  taught  the  “three  R’s”  to  much  more 
purpose  than  their  predecessors  had  taught  their  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics.  They  were  the  pioneers  of  present-day  edu¬ 
cation;  “mid-Victorian”  if  you  insist,  but  none  the  less  pioneers. 

My  aunts,  Jane  and  Emily,  already  mentioned  several  times, 
were  outstanding  among  these  able  women.  Liberal  and  loyal, 
they  contributed  much  of  their  meager  salaries  toward  the 
well-being  of  their  needy  pupils,  as  well  as  to  their  immediate 
family.  In  this,  they  were  typical  of  their  class,  laying  the 
foundation  for  that  philanthropic  spirit  which  is  so  character- 
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istic  of  the  present-day  teacher.  They  were,  along  with  the 
ministers,  the  social  visitors  of  their  community,  often  doing 
duty  overnight  as  nurse  in  some  destitute  home.  Their  schools 
were  the  centers  of  social  life,  and  they  were  the  leaders  at  all 
church  festivals.  They  began  to  teach  when  it  was  deemed  a 
disgrace  for  a  woman  to  go  out  of  her  home  to  work,  and 
they  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  do  honor  to  their  profession. 

Two  other  teachers  of  this  transition  period,  who  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  my  education,  were  the  Misses  Yamall  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  Brought  up  in  a  more  pros¬ 
perous  community  than  that  in  which  the  Latimer  sisters  lived, 
and  spending  almost  their  entire  lives  amid  the  cultural  sur¬ 
roundings  of  Baltimore,  they  enjoyed  many  opportunities  de¬ 
nied  the  Latimers.  Their  salaries,  too,  though  none  too  good, 
were  liberal  compared  with  those  of  the  country  schools. 
Living  within  the  residential  school,  they  were  at  compara¬ 
tively  little  expense  and  found  it  possible,  by  careful  financing, 
to  do  considerable  traveling  during  their  summer  vacations. 
Their  pupils,  of  course,  benefited  much  from  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  returned  each  autumn  to  their 
work.  Less  virile  than  the  Latimer  women,  they  were  more 
versatile.  Connected  through  the  marriage  of  a  half-sister  to 
the  Bolivian  minister,  they  were  associated  with  many  interest¬ 
ing  personalities  of  foreign  parts.  Altogether,  their  presence  in 
the  school  lent  an  atmosphere  rarely  found  in  like  institutions. 

In  the  summer  of  1880,  these  four  pioneer  teachers,  the 
Misses  Yarnall  and  Latimer,  met  for  the  first  time  at  Ocean 
City,  Maryland.  The  occasion  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers’  Association,  and  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  program  was  a  concert  and  exhibition  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  As  a  result  of 
this  contact,  Henry  Randolph  and  Lilian  Emmeline  Latimer 
were  subsequently  entered  as  pupils  of  that  same  school. 

My  concluding  tribute  to  the  individuals  mentioned  in  this 
brief  chapter  is  that  the  influence  of  any  one  of  them  left  me 
no  alternative  except  to  become  a  credit  to  my  sponsors. 
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XVI 

THE  DARK  AGE 

There  was  a  legend  among  superintendents  of  schools  for 
the  blind  of  that  time,  known  as  “F.  D.’s  prescription.”  This 
was  to  the  effect  that,  when  two  teachers  of  opposite  sex  be- 
came  sufficiently  interested  in  each  other  to  jeopardize  their 
efficiency,  the  proper  course  for  the  superintendent  was  to 
dismiss  the  one  whose  services  were  the  less  valuable  to  the 
school.  As  previously  indicated,  F.  D.  also  believed  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “an  ounce  of  prevention.”  Whether  either  or  both  of 
these  principles  entered  into  his  plans  for  the  next  year,  Jinx 
and  I  have  never  heard.  Certain  it  is  that  my  request  for  an 
opportunity  to  teach  literary,  rather  than  trade,  subjects  met 
a  ready  response  on  F.  D.’s  part. 

I  accepted  a  position  to  teach  literary  subjects  in  the  school’s 
Department  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind,  housed  two  miles 
distant;  while  Jinx  was  promoted  to  the  staff  of  the  main 
school.  Work  among  colored  people,  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  Line,  carried  with  it  a  measure  of  social  ostracism,  which 
element  had  to  be  reckoned  with  in  deciding  to  undertake  such 
activity.  As  the  position  afforded  both  a  greater  financial  re¬ 
turn  and  an  opportunity  to  do  college  study,  I  did  not  hesitate. 
The  close  application  which  this  twofold  work  required  of  me, 
together  with  the  measure  of  social  ostracism,  made  my  life 
during  the  following  twelve  years  comparable  to  that  portion 
of  medieval  history  known  as  the  “Dark  Age”  in  both  fact 
and  fancy.  As  soon  as  I  became  adjusted  to  my  new  environ¬ 
ment,  I  matriculated  to  the  non-resident,  undergraduate  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  After  seven 
years  of  arduous  study,  I  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  B., 
in  June,  1899. 

In  the  summer  of  1900,  I  took  a  course  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  “Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,”  which  may 
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be  regarded  as  having  completed  my  academic  education.  My 
practical  education  in  the  world  of  “hard  knocks,”  had,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  in  a  very  real  sense  throughout  the  “Dark 
Age.”  The  seed  of  experience  and  observation  then  sown  bore 
abundant  fruit  in  after  years.  I  acquired  an  insight  into  the 
lives  of  colored  people  which  has  stood  me  in  good  stead.  I 
learned,  too,  to  appraise  snobbery  at  its  correct  discount  and 
to  value  individual  character  above  social  prestige.  Moreover, 
my  work  in  this  department  gave  me  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  deaf  children. 

The  principal,  a  seeing  and  hearing  man,  and  the  shop  fore¬ 
man,  a  blind  man,  known  as  “Fagan,”  likewise  took  the  non¬ 
resident  course  in  connection  with  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity.  Fagan,  eight  years  older  than  I,  had  been  my  “big  boy 
hero”  at  school  and  my  predecessor  as  president  of  the  Henry 
Clay  Debating  Society.  The  principal,  a  big-hearted  fellow, 
did  much  of  the  reading  for  the  three.  The  discussions  which 
took  place  during  these  readings  are  among  the  most  highly 
treasured  recollections  of  my  early  life.  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
works  on  political  science  were  among  the  texts  used  in  the 
course;  and,  as  a  result,  my  understanding  and  consequent  ap¬ 
preciation  of  that  great  man’s  subsequent  work  were  some¬ 
what  above  the  average.  Fagan  was  a  Methodist  and  lacked 
none  of  the  fervor  usually  characteristic  of  the  members  of 
this  church.  One  evening  we  had  just  finished  reading  an  un¬ 
usually  interesting  chapter  from  Wilson’s  Congressional  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Springing  to  his  feet  and  rubbing  his  hands  vehe¬ 
mently  together,  Fagan  exclaimed  prophetically,  “That  man 
will  be  President  of  the  United  States  yet!”  Eighteen  years 
later,  saw  the  prophecy  fulfilled. 

I  have  often  been  asked  regarding  my  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
parative  mental  abilities  of  the  colored  and  white  races.  My 
observation  during  this  “Dark  Age”  was,  on  the  whole,  favor¬ 
able  both  to  the  colored  individual  and  to  the  race.  Healthy 
colored  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  have  more  retentive 
memories,  as  well  as  greater  imitative  and  emulative  powers 
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than  white  children  of  equal  age.  These  faculties,  however,  do 
not  seem  to  hold  up  in  their  later  school  years.  Their  powers 
of  reasoning  correctly  are  not  equal  in  their  earlier  years  to 
those  of  white  children,  nor  do  these  powers  overtake  those  of 
white  children  in  later  years.  The  race  is  characterized  by  an 
abundance  of  the  “milk  of  human  kindness’’;  and,  except  when 
fired  by  strong  drink  or  by  gross  injustice,  it  is  a  fun-loving, 
peaceable,  and  ambitious  people. 

One  of  my  graduates  had  prepared  for  the  ministry,  had 
taken  his  finals,  and  was  to  be  ordained.  I,  of  course,  attended 
the  ceremony.  The  colored  Bishop,  in  his  charge  to  the  candi¬ 
dates,  spoke  with  unusual  force  and  conviction,  concluding 
about  as  follows: — “Young  men,  in  your  pastoral  work,  be 
considerate  of  every  one;  be  courteous  to  every  one;  be  kind 
to  the  ladies,  helpful  to  the  ladies;  but,”  raising  his  voice  and 
lapsing  a  bit  in  his  English,  “boys,  keep  your  han’s  off  ’em!” 


XVII 

THE  SENTINEL 

Few  young  men  enjoy  the  advantages  incident  to  four  such 
practical  and  spiritual  advisers  as  I  had.  My  mother,  my  friend 
Ginger,  F.  D.,  and  my  rector,  the  Reverend  A.  C.  Powell,  ad¬ 
ministered  to  my  spiritual  needs,  each  in  a  special  way.  On 
removing  to  the  Colored  Department,  I  transferred  my  mem¬ 
bership,  for  practical  reasons,  to  Dr.  Powell’s  down-town 
church.  When,  a  few  months  later,  I  matriculated  to  college, 
Dr.  Powell  was  approved  by  the  University  as  its  representa¬ 
tive,  or  “Sentinel,”  to  conduct  my  non-resident  semi-annual 
examinations.  The  undergraduate  course  which  I  took  com¬ 
prised  a  total  of  forty  required  and  elective  units.  Of  these, 
more  than  twenty  were  history,  political  science,  or  sociology. 
The  remaining  were  about  evenly  divided  among  mathematics, 
physical  science,  philosophy,  literature,  and  language. 

The  examinations  took  place  in  April  and  November  of 
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each  year,  and  were  staged  in  Dr.  Poweil’s  comfortable  rectory 
office.  It  took  fifteen  such  semi-annual  series,  covering  a  period 
of  seven  and  one-half  years,  to  complete  the  course.  The  test 
questions  were  sent  under  seal  to  the  Sentinel,  who  personally 
conducted  the  examinations.  He  swore  me  in  each  time  and 
attested  my  signature;  signed,  sealed,  and  returned  the  papers 
to  the  University.  Dr.  Powell  was,  and  is,  an  intellectual  and 
spiritually  minded  preacher;  but  it  was  during  these  evenings, 
before  and  after  examinations,  that  his  nobility  of  character 
shone  out  in  the  common  ways  of  life.  The  playful  humor  of 
the  man  is  well  typified  in  the  following: 

When  yet  a  mere  lad  in  the  district  school,  I  had  learned  to 
write  with  pen  and  ink.  Pens,  however,  will,  at  times,  play 
pranks  upon  the  most  sophisticated.  One  night  I  had  finished 
my  examination,  had  been  duly  sworn,  and  was  affixing  my 
name  to  the  paper.  Suddenly,  as  I  wrote  the  last  letter  thereof, 
a  burst  of  laughter  such  as  could  emanate  only  from  my 
amanuensis  filled  the  study.  Not  knowing  the  cause  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  I  flushed  with  embarrassment  and  was  on  the  point  of 
resenting  the  outburst.  Dr.  Powell’s  gentle  hand  on  my  shoul¬ 
der,  however,  accompanied  by  a  tone  of  quiet  humor,  saved 
the  situation  as  he  remarked,  “Stop  blotting  that  ‘H’  with 
your  finger,  and  get  away  from  here  before  you  do  any  more 
damage.” 

About  one-third  of  the  college  course  had  been  completed, 
when  a  circumstance  occurred  that  definitely  affected  my 
entire  future.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  spiritual  light  which 
emanated  so  constantly  from  Dr.  Powell  shone  most  brightly 
on  my  path.  His  unobtrusive  sympathy  was  both  star  and  com¬ 
pass  to  the  benighted  mariner.  Stricken  early  in  September, 
1 894  with  typhoid  fever,  both  sister  and  I  had  narrow  escapes 
from  complete  dissolution.  It  was  well  into  December  before 
I  was  able  to  reassume  full  duty. 

When  I  did  return  to  work,  my  light  brown  hair  was  a 
fluffy  white,  and  my  practical  sight  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  A 
perception  of  light  only  remained.  Throwing  myself,  with  re- 
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newed  energy,  into  my  work,  dissipating  my  physical  gloom 
by  writing  verse,  and  seeking  further  solace  through  teaching 
a  deaf-blind  boy,  I  found  the  years  going  speedily  by. 

At  this  point,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  blind  music- 
teacher  of  sterling  worth.  He  was  twelve  years  my  senior  and 
known  to  his  associates  as  “Dutchman.”  He  taught  music  in 
the  Colored  Department  for  over  forty  years,  was  organist  in 
a  modest  city  church  during  the  same  period,  and,  throughout, 
maintained  a  class  of  private  music  pupils,  ranging  from  ten  to 
twenty.  Blinded  at  ten  by  spinal  meningitis,  he  retained  much 
of  his  power  of  visualization.  The  soul  of  integrity  and  fru¬ 
gality,  he  was  his  mother’s  main  support,  marrying  late  in  life, 
only  after  she  had  gone  to  her  reward.  Fagan,  Dutchman,  and 
I  made  things  merry  around  the  Department,  especially  at  the 
dinner  table.  Dutchman  and  I  had  a  wager  that  whichever 
married  first  would  receive  a  “handsome  present”  from  the 
other.  My  only  venture  into  the  stock  market  was  the  purchase 
just  about  that  time  of  fifty  ten-cent  oil  shares,  which  went 
immediately  to  a  premium  of  50  per  cent,  paid  one  dividend, 
and  were  never  again  heard  from.  Dutchman  married  soon 
after  the  payment  of  the  lone  dividend,  and  I  gave  him  the 
stock.  Fagan  ruled,  however,  that  it  could  not  be  fairly  deemed 
a  “handsome  present,”  and  I  played  game. 


XVIII 

HARVARD 

In  1897,  while  I  was  still  “toiling  up  Parnassus,”  word  came 
of  the  death  of  our  much  beloved  Mrs.  Morrison,  whose  prac¬ 
tical  help  and  understanding  sympathy  had  been  so  much  to 
me  during  my  school  days.  The  following  year,  my  boyhood 
teacher,  Aunt  Jane,  also  passed  on  after  an  heroic  struggle. 
That  same  autumn,  the  principal  of  the  Colored  Department, 
who  had  been  so  helpful  to  me  in  my  college  work,  died  of 
typhoid  fever.  Finally,  two  years  later,  the  accomplished  and 
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attractive  young  wife  of  the  new  principal,  whom  all  her  as¬ 
sociates  had  learned  to  love  and  esteem,  passed  quietly  and 
prematurely  to  her  rest.  These  were,  indeed,  the  darkest  days 
of  my  “Dark  Age,”  the  time  when  seeds  of  many  varieties 
were  sown  and  germinated,  the  years  which,  more  than  any 
others,  gave  purpose  and  direction  to  my  after  life. 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  the  new  principal,  was  a  college  man, 
trained  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  acquainted  with  that 
of  the  blind.  During  the  year  prior  to  his  marriage,  he  and  I 
had  become  close  friends.  After  his  wife’s  death,  a  brief  six 
months  later,  we  were  again  thrown  much  together.  It  was  at 
Mr.  Bledsoe’s  suggestion  that,  in  1900,  I  joined  him  in  taking 
the  Harvard  summer-school  course  in  the  “Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Education.”  As  he  could  not  do  all  the  reading  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  two,  I  engaged  the  services  of  a  young  man  from 
the  South,  who  signed  himself  “Professor  of  Latin  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  of  the - Female  Baptist  Institute 

of - .”  “Pres,”  as  he  asked  to  be  called,  wanted 

to  take  the  same  Harvard  course  and  agreed  to  do  my  reading 
and  to  act  as  my  guide,  all  for  the  price  of  his  tuition.  The 
funds  to  meet  expenses  of  these  courses  were  borrowed  on, 
and  subsequently  paid  back  to,  my  endowment  insurance  pol¬ 
icy.  Had  it  not  been  incumbent  upon  me  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  my  family,  I  should  have  taken  a  regular  col¬ 
lege  course  instead  of  matriculating  in  non-residence.  In  like 
manner,  this  Harvard  course  was  taken  because  of  my  finan¬ 
cial  inability  to  take  regular  postgraduate  work.  In  so  doing, 
I  took  the  only  constructive  course  open  to  me,  fully  realizing 
that  these  courses  could  in  nowise  make  up  for  the  personal 
benefits  to  be  had  through  intimate  association  at  college  with 
men  and  women  who  were  destined  to  be  the  leaders  of  my 
own  generation.  The  importance  of  this  principle  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  fact  that  practically  every  university  now  giving 
non-resident  courses  requires  on  the  part  of  each  student  at 
least  one  year’s  attendance  in  person  at  the  university. 

Pres  acted  the  part  of  his  high-sounding  title,  disputed  or 
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contradicted  his  professors  at  every  turn,  and,  naturally  enough, 
left  Harvard  without  his  certificate.  He  was  an  inveterate 
tobacco-chewer,  boasting  his  skill  to  hit  a  mark  ten  feet  dis¬ 
tant.  The  bells  of  the  trolley  car  which  passed  our  lodging 
house  had  a  particular  fascination  for  his  small-town  ear.  As 
regularly  as  the  car  came  to  a  standstill,  he  would  pause  in  his 
reading,  discharge  a  fusillade  of  tobacco  juice,  and,  with  amaz¬ 
ing  accuracy,  forestall  the  conductor  and  motorman  by  vocal¬ 
izing  the  “Bling,  bling;  blung,  blung!”  Study  under  such  diffi¬ 
culties  was  not  ideal;  but,  with  assistance  from  J.  F.  B.  and  a 
few  young  lady  students,  I  enjoyed  these  courses  thoroughly, 
carrying  off  my  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  six  weeks.  Among 
other  duties,  I  had  to  prepare  a  weekly  paper  on  some  assigned 
topic.  Pres  usually  copied  these  papers  in  ink.  One  week,  the 
professor  returned  the  article  bearing  a  high  mark,  but  with  the 
laconic  marginal  note,  “Some  queer  slips  in  spelling.”  Remem¬ 
bering  my  own  poor  spelling,  I  could  only  smile  indulgently. 

An  interesting  and  impressive  feature  of  this  particular  sum¬ 
mer  school  was  the  presence,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  United  States  government,  of  780  teachers 
from  120  Cuban  towns.  They  were  there  to  study  American 
methods  of  teaching,  and  their  application  to  the  work  in  hand 
did  credit  to  their  newly  acquired  independence.  They  ranged 
in  color  from  the  blackest  Negro  to  the  lightest  Spaniard;  and 
in  aroma,  from  the  rankest  musk  to  the  mildest  cubeb.  As  they 
were  taking  specially  arranged  courses,  the  Cubans  did  not 
mix  with  the  other  students  except  on  unusual  occasions. 

One  other  circumstance,  having  no  particular  bearing  on 
the  course,  may  be  told  here. 

The  chief  texts  used  in  the  courses  on  education  with  which 
our  friends  were  concerned  were  assembled  in  a  special  case 
in  the  library  reading-room.  Day  after  day,  I  accompanied 
J.  F.  B.  or  Pres  to  the  case  to  get  out  the  books  needed  for  the 
moment.  On  these  occasions,  I  noticed  what  appeared  to  my 
imperfect  vision  to  be  a  man  standing  regularly  at  the  end  of 
the  stack,  between  me  and  the  window.  Becoming  both  curious 
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and  suspicious,  I  asked  J.  F.  B.  if  that  fellow  was  there  to  see 
that  we  did  not  carry  off  the  books.  Glancing  toward  the  win¬ 
dow,  he  replied  dryly,  “That’s  the  bust  of  Emerson.” 

Three  eventful  years  followed  the  Harvard  experience, 
during  which  I  attended  my  first  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  blind,  was  recalled  to  the  staff 
of  the  main  school,  and  saw  my  “Dark  Age”  give  place  to  a 
new  epoch  in  my  life. 
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MOTHER 

At  eleven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  October  16,  1867, 
the  Court  House  bell  of  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  all  within  hearing,  rang  out  upon  the  crisp  autumnal 
air.  A  moment  later,  the  entire  Court  headed  by  Judge  Joseph 
Chapline,  was  seen  marching  in  a  body  toward  Trinity  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church.  Thomas  Harris  Latimer,  of  Green¬ 
field,  Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland,  had  come  to  claim  as 
his  bride  the  Judge’s  own  popular  young  cousin,  Virginia  Ford 
Latimer.  A  group  of  the  bride’s  particular  friends,  without  her 
knowledge,  had  requested  Dr.  Andrews,  the  rector,  to  have  the 
church  bell  rung  on  this  occasion;  but  the  conservative  old 
clergyman  declined  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  “It  would  be 
too  great  an  ovation  even  for  Miss  Virginia.”  Unwilling  to  be 
thwarted,  the  young  people  laid  the  matter  before  the  Judge, 
from  whose  home  the  wedding  was  to  take  place.  Never,  be¬ 
fore  or  since,  has  this  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Court  been 
accorded  any  other  fair  young  bride. 

Virginia  Ford  and  Thomas  Wilmer  Latimer  were  the  only 
surviving  children  of  Thomas  Henry  and  Emmeline  Haislip 
Latimer  of  Charles  County,  Maryland.  Descended  on  their 
father’s  side  from  Randolph  Brandt,  and  on  their  mother’s, 
from  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Hezekiah  and  Elizabeth  Boucher 
Franklin,  they  were  closely  related  to,  or  connected  with, 
many  of  the  oldest  families  of  southern  Maryland.  Virginia  was 
born  in  Nanjemoy,  Charles  County,  Maryland,  March  10,  1838. 
She  lost  her  mother  at  the  tender  age  of  three  and  her  father 
when  she  was  only  ten.  Taken  by  her  paternal  Aunt  Chloe 
Ann  (Mrs.  Joseph  Shenton)  to  her  comfortable  country  home 
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near  Shepherdstown,  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia),  she  was 
brought  up  with  a  loving  care  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
surpassed  by  her  own  parents. 

Wholly  unacquainted  with  her  aunt  and  uncle,  Virginia 
was  violently  opposed  to  the  idea  of  going  to  live  with  them. 
Accordingly,  as  the  family  legend  runs,  “When  the  big  Shen- 
ton  carriage  from  far-off  Shepherdstown  rolled  into  the  front 
yard  of  the  Nanjemoy  home,  the  little  girl  of  three,  with  her 
five-year-old  slave  attendant  close  at  her  heels,  was  first  on  the 
scene.  Divining  the  truth,  she  rushed  up  to  the  carriage,  ‘I  don’t 
like  you!’  ‘I  don’t  want  to  leave  my  good  home!’  ‘I  won’t  go 
away  with  you!’  A  moment  later  the  strong  arms  of  her  uncle 
had  lifted  the  child  into  the  vehicle,  and  her  aunt  had  diverted 
her  attention  to  a  few  remaining  dainties  in  the  lunch  basket. 
A  genuine  caress  or  two  and  the  conquest  was  won  for  all 
time.” 

At  the  early  age  of  four,  with  some  little  assistance  from  her 
Aunt  Chloe,  Virginia  knitted  a  pair  of  socks  for  the  baby  boy 
of  their  slave  cook.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  in  her  later 
years  she  received  from  the  American  Red  Cross  a  certificate 
and  prize  pin  for  upwards  of  nineteen  hundred  hours  of  knit¬ 
ting  done  for  the  soldiers  subsequent  to  her  seventy-ninth 
birthday  anniversary. 

Virginia  was  devoted  to  her  brother  Wilmer,  who  had,  like 
herself,  been  taken  into  the  Shenton  home,  and  felt  a  great 
responsibility  for  his  education  and  his  conduct.  Accustomed 
from  early  childhood  to  read  aloud  to  her  foster-parents,  she 
was  an  exceptionally  agreeable  reader.  Her  education  was  se¬ 
cured  at  the  best  private  schools  of  the  time.  Conversant  with 
literature,  music,  and  art,  she  was  an  agreeable  companion  and 
an  addition  to  any  social  gathering.  She  was  apt  with  the  needle, 
skilful  at  croquet,  and  fond  of  horseback  riding.  The  integrity 
of  her  Uncle  Joseph  and  the  genuine  spirituality  of  her  aunt, 
made  the  atmosphere  of  the  Shenton  home  unusually  whole¬ 
some  for  the  inculcation  of  those  sterling  principles  which 
characterized  the  life  of  both  Mother  and  Uncle  Wilmer. 
Brought  up  under  the  Low  Churchmanship  of  her  old  rector, 
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Mother  was  essentially  a  fundamentalist  in  religion.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  no  ox  or  ass  of  her  acquaintance  was  ever  left  to  wallow 
in  the  ditch  over  Sunday  because  of  her  religious  tenets. 

The  comforts  and  advantages  of  the  Shenton  home,  how¬ 
ever,  like  those  of  countless  others  throughout  the  South,  were 
doomed  to  be  wiped  out  by  the  oncoming  Civil  War.  Virginia 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  Wilmer  twenty  when  South 
Carolina  withdrew  from  the  Union.  A  year  later  their  uncle 
had  died,  and  Wilmer  was  among  the  raw  Confederate  recruits 
facing  the  equally  raw  Federal  troops  at  Bull  Run.  Virginia  and 
her  aunt,  with  their  half-dozen  household  slaves  had  removed 
for  greater  safety  into  Shepherdstown.  Like  other  border  areas, 
Shepherdstown  was  subject  to  alternate  incursions  of  Federal 
and  Confederate  troops.  The  following  stereotyped  reply  of 
a  certain  market  gardener  to  his  anxious  customers,  illustrates 
well  the  loyalty  of  the  surrounding  population  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  cause.  His  daily  answer  to  the  question  “What’s  the 
news  this  morning?”  was  “The  Confederates  are  advancing 
forward”  or  “backward”  as  the  case  might  be;  but  always 
“advancing.” 

The  Confederate  cavalrymen  were  usually  required  to  fur¬ 
nish,  equip,  and  train  their  own  horses,  and  Wilmer  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  It  was  not  infrequently  that,  in  order  to 
get  a  fresh  horse  and  new  equipment,  he  had  to  penetrate  the 
Federal  lines.  Sensing  the  probable  times  of  such  visits,  his  sis¬ 
ter  never  failed  to  measure  up  to  the  needs  of  the  occasion. 
Once  Wilmer  left  his  favorite  horse  to  be  nursed  back  to 
health.  The  story  in  her  own  telling  runs  thus:  “The  Yankees 
heard  of  the  presence  of  the  horse  and  threatened  to  put  me  in¬ 
to  the  Federal  prison  in  Washington  if  I  refused  to  reveal  its 
whereabouts.  I  did  refuse  defiantly,  asserting  ‘Help  yourselves! 
You  can  do  nothing  worse  than  that.’  The  Yankees  persisted 
in  their  fruitless  search,  however,  until  some  months  later  the 
faithful  beast  having  passed  on  to  ‘horse-heaven’  it  was  my 
supreme  satisfaction  to  direct  them  to  the  pasture  field  where 
they  found  its  bones  bleaching  in  the  sunshine.” 

On  another  occasion,  word  came  through  the  lines  that  Wil- 
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mer  must  have  a  new  pair  of  cavalry  boots.  There  was  not  such 
a  pair  to  be  found  in  all  Shepherdstown.  Laying  her  plans  care¬ 
fully,  Virginia,  with  the  aid  of  her  faithful  slaves,  ran  the 
blockade  across  the  Potomac,  secured  the  coveted  boots  in 
Boonsboro,  Maryland,  and  returned  undetected  with  them 
concealed  beneath  her  encircling  hoops. 

When,  during  and  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Antietam, 
virtually  every  house  in  Shepherdstown  was  crowded  with  the 
wounded,  Confederate  and  Federal  alike,  Virginia  was  fore¬ 
most  among  those  who  ministered  to  the  suffering  boys.  When 
no  one  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  dangerous  task  of 
nursing  the  erysipelas  cases  housed  in  an  old  tobacco  barn, 
Virginia  assumed  the  responsibility  and  carried  the  work  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  The  result,  however,  was  a  nervous 
breakdown  from  which  it  took  months  for  her  to  recover. 

Several  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  Virginia  had 
graduated  as  valedictorian  of  her  class  from  Dr.  Frairy’s  Pri¬ 
vate  Academy.  The  friendship  formed  there  with  the  master’s 
daughter,  Eliza,  ripened  and  endured  throughout  their  lives. 
The  War  forced  the  good  doctor  to  close  his  school,  and  he 
did  not  long  survive  the  blow.  Toward  the  close  of  the  War, 
however,  Virginia  and  Eliza  opened  a  modest  private  school, 
which  continued  successfully  for  three  years.  Meanwhile,  her 
aunt  had  passed  on  to  her  reward,  and  Virginia  had  decided,  in 
the  summer  of  1866,  to  rejoin  her  remaining  relatives  in  south¬ 
ern  Maryland.  Here  she  taught  school  for  a  year,  yielded  to 
the  entreaties  of  Thomas  Harris  Latimer,  and  returned  to 
Shepherdstown  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  where 
she  was  married  in  October. 

When  she  began  her  married  life  at  Greenfield,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  bride  ingratiated  herself  more  completely  in¬ 
to  the  affections  of  her  husband’s  mother  and  sisters.  From  the 
first,  her  taste  and  judgment  in  matters  educational,  social,  and 
domestic  were  accepted  by  all  concerned  as  the  proper  thing. 
Pooling  the  meager  funds  she  had  received  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Shenton  estate  with  those  of  her  husband,  they  saved  the 
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family  from  bankruptcy  by  purchasing  a  hundred  acres  of  the 
Greenfield  farm.  Here  they  built  Willow  Home,  and  here, 
after  the  Greenfield  fire,  the  family  lived  until  it  removed,  in 
1890,  to  Hyattsville,  Maryland.  Five  sons  and  one  daughter 
were  born  to  this  union,  all  of  whom,  save  Richard  Bailey  and 
Francis  Thomas,  are  still  living.  Outliving  Father  by  six  years, 
Mother  died  in  1920,  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  whose  privi¬ 
lege  it  had  been  to  know  her. 


11 

FATHER 

Although  America  is  a  comparatively  young  country, 
there  are,  dotted  about  its  eastern  states,  many  ruins  of  early 
homes  and  industries.  Among  these,  about  seventeen  miles  out 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  Maryland  Ridge,  may  be  seen, 
gaunt  and  forbidding,  the  long-abandoned  Muirkirk  furnaces. 
Once  the  center  of  a  thriving  Colonial  business,  this  plant  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  activity  of 
early  American  life.  In  due  course,  however,  areas  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  iron  ore  were  discovered,  and  the  old  furnaces  were 
left  to  join  the  relics  of  the  past.  Thus  it  was  that  this  property 
changed  hands  just  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  and  that  the  young 
county  engineer,  Thomas  Harris  Latimer,  was  called  to  make 
his  first  land-survey  of  major  importance. 

The  land-compass  of  that  day  was  comparatively  crude,  and 
its  magnetic  needle  was  always  subject  to  error  in  the  presence 
of  iron  ore.  Accordingly,  every  careful  surveyor  checked  and 
rechecked  all  his  “courses”  and  “distances.”  As  a  final  check 
upon  the  accuracy  of  his  work,  young  Latimer  devoted  an 
extra  day  to  running  his  outer  lines  for  the  third  time  and  the 
reversing  of  all  his  major  angles.  That  particular  July  day 
waxed  hot  and  sultry,  and  the  water-boy  boasted  he  would 
empty  the  old  Muirkirk  well. 

A  lineal  descendant  of  the  first  surveyor  and  map-maker  of 
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Maryland,  Augustine  Herman,  the  young  engineer  took  to 
his  work  instinctively,  and  the  corps  kept  pace  with  their 
leader.  Was  it  the  roll  of  distant  thunder?  All  day  long  a 
muffled  booming,  now  continuous,  now  intermittent,  aroused 
their  speculations,  suggested  a  summer  storm,  and  spurred 
them  to  greater  action.  By  sunset,  however,  the  work  was 
finished,  and  the  ominous  booming  had  ceased.  Mounting  his 
surveyor’s  sulky,  Latimer  sped  away  toward  historic  old  Blad- 
ensburg,  where  he  meant  to  spend  the  night  at  the  equally 
historic  Washington  Inn.  Arriving  there,  however,  he  learned 
that  the  booming  he  had  heard  during  the  day  was  the  roar  of 
cannon  from  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  that  the  Confederates 
had  driven  the  Federal  troops  in  confusion  back  into  Washing¬ 
ton  City.  He  decided,  therefore,  to  push  on  by  starlight  to  his 
home  at  Greenfield,  some  twenty  miles  distant.  His  fleet,  sure¬ 
footed  sorrel  took  the  road  well,  and  midnight  found  both 
horse  and  master  safely  housed  within  their  accustomed  quar¬ 
ters.  Little  did  the  young  man  know,  as  he  hurried  homeward, 
that  his  cousin  Wilmer  was  in  the  thick  of  that  Battle  of  Bull 
Run,  and  still  less  did  he  realize  that,  within  a  few  short  years, 
this  same  Wilmer  would  be  his  brother-in-law. 

Fair-minded  and  honest  to  a  fault,  Thomas  Harris  Latimer, 
believed  in  the  Union,  sympathized  with  the  Confederacy, 
but  had  no  patience  with  the  intolerance  of  either  the  “Yankee” 
or  “Rebel.”  His  head  was  with  the  North,  his  interests,  as  the 
son  of  a  slave-owner,  were  with  the  South,  but  his  loyalty  to 
kin  and  country  stood  the  crucial  test.  Responsibility  for  his 
maiden  sisters,  for  two  generations  of  older  relations,  and  for 
the  management  of  forty-odd  slaves  prevented  his  enlistment 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war.  When  the  slaves  had  been 
freed  by  Lincoln’s  Proclamation,  this  responsibility  was  greater 
still.  Accordingly,  when  he  was  caught  in  1864  in  the  last  mili¬ 
tary  draft  of  the  Civil  War,  his  sole  recourse  was  to  pay  a 
mercenary  to  go  in  his  stead.  This  he  was  able  to  do  only  by 
incurring  an  indebtedness  which  definitely  crippled  his  future. 

Father  was  devoted  to  bird-hunting  and  was  never  without 
a  thoroughbred  setter,  of  which  Carlo,  before  mentioned,  was 
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a  notable  example.  His  devoted  cousin  and  family  physician, 
Dr.  Joseph  Latimer,  of  T.  B.,  Maryland,  was  fond  of  telling 
the  following  anecdote: 

“Tom  was  a  sure  shot,  with  an  utter  contempt  for  any  gun¬ 
ner  who  would  shoot  a  bird  except  on  the  wing.  During  hunt¬ 
ing  season,  however,  the  family  table,  especially  that  of  any  sick 
member,  seldom  went  without  a  plump  partridge,  trophy  of 
Tom’s  sportsmanship.  One  fine  morning  in  October,  Tom,  who 
was  seventeen  years  my  junior,  started  into  the  Greenfield 
swamp  to  get  a  few  birds.  Being  on  a  sort  of  medical  holiday 
and  having  nothing  better  to  do,  I  seated  myself,  stick  and  knife 
in  hand,  under  a  large  walnut  tree,  some  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  confines  of  the  thicket.  Whenever  I  heard  the  report 
of  his  gun,  I  cut  a  notch  in  the  stick.  It  was  well  after  lunch  time 
when  Tom,  his  tireless  setter  circling  about  him,  emerged  from 
the  swamp.  Beckoning  him  to  join  me,  I  asked,  ‘What  luck?’ 
‘Fair,’  he  replied.  ‘My  cap  snapped  on  me  once,  and  I  lost  my 
bird.’  ‘Turn  out!’  I  commanded,  ‘for  I  have  a  notch  in  this 
stick  for  every  shot  you  fired.’  He  obeyed,  turning  out  thirty- 
seven  birds  to  my  thirty-eight  notches.  The  slaves,  too,  had 
partridge  that  night.” 

“Dr.  Joe,”  as  he  was  known  throughout  the  county,  was  an 
admirer  of  blooded  stock,  and,  as  a  country  physician,  ap¬ 
preciated  the  worth  of  a  spirited  horse.  He  envied  what  he 
termed  “Tom’s  ability  to  make  blooded  horses  do  common¬ 
place  work.”  He  used  to  say,  “That  fellow  Tom  has  a  spirited 
mare  named  Flora,  who  hates  a  plow  or  rake  as  much  as  a 
princess  does  a  washtub.  One  hot  summer  day  when  the  mare 
balked  and  lay  down  in  her  harness  rather  than  demean  her¬ 
self  by  pulling  a  hay-rake,  that  brute  of  a  man  tied  her  feet 
and  left  her  to  fast  and  contemplate  her  sins  overnight.  When 
he  loosened  her  the  next  morning  and  whistled  to  her  in  his 
usual  friendly  way,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  carried  the  rake 
down  the  field  at  such  a  pace  that  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep 
up;  nor  has  she  ever  refused  since  then  to  do  her  part,  no 
matter  how  menial  the  task.” 

Thomas  Harris  Latimer,  second  son  of  Randolph  Brandt  and 
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Jane  Cooper  Latimer,  was  born  at  Locust  Hill,  Prince  George’s 
County,  Maryland,  August  1 1,  1834.  When  he  was  eight  years 
old,  his  parents  bought,  and  removed  to,  Greenfield,  which 
was  his  home  until  after  his  marriage.  Through  his  father  and 
mother,  respectively,  he  was  directly  descended  from  the  con¬ 
temporaries  Randolph  Brandt,  of  Charles  County,  Maryland, 
and  Augustine  Herman,  of  Bohemia  Manor,  Cecil  County. 
The  former  was  a  captain  of  militia,  commissioner  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  member  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  from  1679  to 
1682.  The  latter  is  the  subject  of  a  later  chapter  of  this  volume. 
Thomas  Latimer’s  maternal  great-grandfather,  Matthias  Harris, 
was  also  (1745-47)  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Legislature.  It 
is  possible  that  Thomas  inherited  his  impulsive  and  visionary 
temperament  from  this  colonial  gentleman.  Having  dissipated 
his  own  considerable  fortune  and  that  of  his  wife  by  endorsing 
notes  for  personal  and  political  friends,  Matthias  Harris  sought 
to  recoup  his  fortune  by  entering  the  ministry.  Going  to  Scot¬ 
land  in  1756,  he  was  duly  ordained  priest  and,  while  abroad, 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  presented  at  the  court  of 
George  II.  Returning  to  Maryland,  he  was  instrumental  in 
erecting  the  celebrated  “I.  U.  Church,”  of  which  he  was  rector 
until  his  death.  His  grandson,  also  a  Matthias  Harris,  likewise 
officiated  here.  Later,  the  younger  Matthias  became  Chaplain 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Moultrie,  South  Carolina.  He  was  present  there  again  in 
1865,  when  the  Old  Fortress  was  restored  to  the  Union  and 
the  sermon  of  rededication  was  preached  by  the  celebrated 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

His  nephew,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  attended  the  private 
school  conducted  just  beyond  the  Greenfield  gate  by  the  schol¬ 
arly  John  Carroll  of  the  famous  Maryland  family  of  that  name. 
The  old  master’s  instruction  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics 
was  not  infrequently  punctuated  by  strokes  of  his  birch  rod. 
Through  this  experience  and  that  of  teaching  the  same  school 
in  after  years,  Thomas  learned  well  the  practical  art  of  giving 
and  taking.  “Defend  yourselves?”  he  often  said  to  his  own 
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sons;  “Oh,  yes;  but  never  come  whining  home  to  me  unless 
you  want  another  flogging.,, 

While  teaching,  Thomas  read  law  under  the  celebrated  Fen- 
dall  Marbury;  and,  when  he  had  accumulated  the  necessary 
funds,  went  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  complete  his 
legal  studies  under  the  able  Judge  McGrath  of  that  city.  The 
presence  of  his  uncle,  the  Chaplain,  gained  him  an  entree  to 
Charleston  society,  which  he  would  not  have  otherwise  en¬ 
joyed.  Having  passed  the  Bar  in  i860,  young  Latimer  returned 
to  Maryland,  where  his  knowledge  of  law  was  of  great  value 
to  him  in  his  work  as  surveyor  and  made  him  an  outstanding 
member  in  his  immediate  community.  So  acceptable  was  his 
work  that  for  forty  years  the  mere  presence  of  his  name  on 
either  a  regular  or  independent  ticket  was  equivalent  to  his 
election  as  County  Surveyor.  Indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  this 
office  has  been  held  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  either  by 
him  or  by  some  near  relative  bearing  the  family  name.  This 
position  has  always  been  more  honorable,  however,  than  lucra¬ 
tive.  It  pays  no  fixed  salary  and  does  not  always  even  insure 
its  incumbent  the  full  quota  of  the  county  work. 

F ather’s  reputation  for  reliable  work  soon  spread  well  beyond  * 
his  county;  and,  in  the  early  seventies,  he  was  invited  by  a 
prominent  engineering  firm  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  accept 
partnership  with  the  intent  of  taking  full  charge  of  affairs 
upon  the  retirement  of  its  proprietary  head.  Feeling  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  the  military  draft,  his  duty  lay  at  home  with 
his  wife,  children,  and  elders,  he  declined,  despite  remon¬ 
strance  from  every  quarter,  what  was  in  reality  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  lifetime. 

Soon  after  this  unfortunate  decision,  the  Greenfield  home 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  strangling  mortgage  had 
to  be  placed  upon  his  Willow  Home  property.  In  a  sincere,  but 
visionary,  effort  to  better  the  family  fortune,  this  mortgage  was 
increased  to  afford  funds  for  financing  a  sulky  plow  of  his  own 
invention.  As  often  happens,  a  clever  manufacturer,  by  a  slight 
improvement  upon  the  model,  robbed  him  of  all  benefits  which 
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should  have  rightfully  been  his.  Ultimately,  the  mortgage  swal¬ 
lowed  up  the  property  with  the  exception  of  a  bare  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  This  modest  sum  was  invested  in  a  building  lot 
six  miles  out  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  Hyattsville,  Maryland, 
whither  he  took  his  family  in  1 890,  and  where,  a  few  years  later, 
he  built  a  new  home.  Here,  within  the  shadow  of  his  country’s 
capital  and  a  few  miles  from  the  old  Muirkirk  ruin,  Father  spent 
the  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  useful,  though  none  too  pros¬ 
perous,  life. 

Related  by  a  common  descent  from  the  pioneer  settlers  of  his 
state  to  the  leading  families  of  the  eastern  and  western  shores 
of  Maryland,  member  of  the  Bar,  for  years  a  trustee  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  school,  and  a  member  of  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church, 
Accokeek,  and  later  of  the  Hyattsville  Town  Council,  Thomas 
Harris  Latimer  was  foremost  among  the  citizens  of  any  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  lived.  True  to  his  family,  his  country,  and 
his  God,  his  shortcomings  will  count  as  naught  in  the  final 
reckoning. 


in 

SISTER 

On  May  17,  1875,  Lilian  Emmeline,  fourth  child  and  only 
daughter  of  Virginia  Ford  and  Thomas  Harris  Latimer,  made 
her  debut  into  what  we  call  life.  It  was  not  long  before  her 
parents  began  to  suspect  what  grandmother  had  divined  from 
the  first,  namely,  that  the  little  girl’s  eyesight,  like  that  of  her 
brother  Randolph,  was  very  defective.  During  early  childhood, 
however,  she  enjoyed  a  measure  of  practical  vision,  could  read 
bold  print,  and  cipher  on  the  blackboard.  Following  a  severe 
attack  of  measles  and  several  severe  colds,  her  sight  weakened 
gradually  until,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  it  left  her  in  total  physical 
darkness. 

The  only  girl  in  a  family  of  six  children,  it  would  have  been 
a  miracle  had  she  not  been  something  of  a  tomboy.  Her  care- 
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ful  mother,  however,  not  to  mention  her  aunts,  Jane  and  Emily, 
kept  her  easily  within  the  bounds  of  ladylike  propriety.  Large 
for  her  age  and  strong  in  proportion,  accustomed  to  winning 
her  own  battles  against  her  brothers,  Lilian  seldom  found  it 
necessary  to  refer  her  personal  troubles  to  a  higher  court  than 
her  own  reinforced  judgment. 

Like  myself,  Lilian  began  her  education  in  the  local  country 
school  and  enjoyed  the  best  preparatory  help  at  home.  Though 
she  did  not  enter  school  until  she  was  seven,  she  was  able  to 
keep  pace  with  her  class.  A  few  elementary  embossed  texts 
were  of  much  assistance  to  her  at  this  time.  At  nine  years  of 
age,  she  joined  me  at  the  Baltimore  School,  where  she  did  credit¬ 
able  work  in  the  regular  studies,  in  music,  and  in  handicraft, 
graduating  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.  Then  began  a  career 
of  usefulness  in  home  and  community,  rarely  equalled  by 
women  with  perfect  sight.  By  this  time,  the  family  had  re¬ 
moved  to  Hyattsville,  Maryland,  and  several  of  its  members 
were  employed  in  Washington. 

When  Sister  left  school  it  was  with  a  strong  and  sincere  de¬ 
termination  to  make  herself  indispensable  alike  in  home  and 
community.  Mother,  who  had  never  known  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  either  mother  or  sister,  welcomed  the  return  of  her 
only  daughter,  and  words  are  not  adequate  to  depict  the  beauty 
and  sanctity  which  characterized  their  companionship  through¬ 
out  the  subsequent  twenty-eight  years.  Notwithstanding  her 
knowledge  of  what  many  blind  women  can  do,  Mother  instinc¬ 
tively  shielded  Lilian  from  the  more  dangerous  activities  of 
domestic  life.  On  the  other  hand,  Sister’s  persistent  determina¬ 
tion  to  shield  Mother  made  the  younger  woman  mistress,  one 
by  one,  of  all  phases  of  home  life.  House-cleaning,  cooking, 
providing,  nursing — each  in  turn  and  often  together  fell  to  her 
lot.  So  completely  did  her  growing  efficiency  balance  Mother’s 
waning  strength  over  the  long  period  of  years  that  the  well- 
meaning,  disorderly  men  and  boys  of  the  family  scarcely  real¬ 
ized  the  price  which  Mother  and  Sister  paid  for  the  many  little 
comforts  they  took  for  granted.  Lilian’s  sense  of  personal  re- 
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sponsibility  for  others,  which  began  at  the  early  age  of  five, 
when  she  insisted  on  standing  as  godmother  to  her  youngest 
brother,  Richard,  has  continued  throughout  life.  Soon  after  she 
left  school,  Aune  Jane,  who  had  played  so  large  a  part  in  our 
early  education  and  whose  fortune  had  been  wrecked  in  the 
Florida  boom,  underwent  a  serious  operation.  During  the  six 
succeeding  years  of  her  losing  fight  for  life,  it  became  increas¬ 
ingly  Lilian’s  duty  to  minister  to  her  comfort  and  alleviation; 
and,  at  the  last,  it  was  upon  Lilian’s  breast  that  the  sufferer’s 
head  was  resting.  One  day  later  on,  our  paternal  uncle,  John 
Edward,  broken  in  health  and  fortune,  faltered  up  the  front 
walk  onto  the  porch,  muttering  fervently,  “I  have  come  home 
to  Sis  Jinnie  to  die.”  Thus  it  was  that  the  lawyer  uncle,  whose 
once  prosperous  pension  business  had  furnished  employment 
for  several  members  of  the  family,  shared  in  his  closing  days 
what  solace  and  comfort  that  family  had  to  give.  Again,  it  was 
Lilian’s  strong,  sympathetic  arm,  guided  by  Aunt  Kate’s  sight 
and  wifely  affection,  that  eased  this  powerful  man  to  rest. 
Again,  it  was  her  affectionate  devotion  that  eased  the  suffering, 
during  their  closing  hours  of  Father,  Mother,  and  Aunt  Emily. 
Language  cannot  picture  the  tender  and  untiring  faithfulness 
with  which  these  services  were  rendered,  and  the  successive 
family  physicians,  Doctors  Charles  A.  Welles  and  Guy  W. 
Latimer,  were  unstinting  in  their  praise  of  her  efficiency  as 
home-maker  and  nurse. 

During  the  greater  part  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Lilian 
clothed  herself  from  funds  received  from  reed  and  needlework, 
and  from  copying  embossed  books.  For  a  considerable  while, 
until  Mother’s  remonstrance  led  her  to  discontinue  the  activity, 
she  supplied  several  neighborhood  families  satisfactorily  with 
hot  rolls  and  cakes  of  her  own  making  and  baking.  As  if  all  this 
were  not  enough  for  any  one  woman,  blind  or  seeing,  she  varied 
the  monotony  by  teaching  in  the  Sunday  School  and  perform¬ 
ing  the  duty  of  Sunday  School  and  evening  organist.  She  with¬ 
drew  from  these  activities  only  when  the  pressure  of  home 
duties  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  do  the  measure  of  prepara¬ 
tion  necessary  to  their  acceptable  performance. 
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In  1908,  she  was  instrumental  in  organizing  “The  Associated 
Blind  Women  of  Maryland,”  serving  as  its  president  for  several 
years.  After  Mother’s  death  in  1920,  she  took  up  work  for  the 
adult  blind,  serving  for  seven  years  as  home  teacher  for  the 
Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  rigor  of 
this  work,  however,  coming  after  long  years  of  active  indoor 
work,  broke  her  physical  health  and  forced  her,  in  April  1927, 
to  retire  on  reasonable  terms  to  the  Hurt  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Here  she  finds  many  outlets  for  such  active 
service  as  her  strength  will  permit,  while  her  many  friends  and 
relatives,  in  their  turn,  delight  in  contributing  to  her  pleasure 
and  recreation.  As  her  brother,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  know 
of  no  nobler  nor  more  self-sacrificing  woman. 
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As  my  parents  were  cousins  of  identical  surname,  this  volume 
needs  must  bristle  with  Latimers.  My  brothers — Hugh  Frank¬ 
lin,  Edward  Lyman,  Francis  Thomas,  and  Richard  Bailey,  loom 
large  in  the  affection  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them,  and 
in  the  esteem  of  those  with  whom  they  have  business  dealings. 
Honor  and  integrity  are  their  cherished  heirlooms. 

Hugh,  my  big  brother  of  “Home  and  Halo,”  served  accepta¬ 
bly  for  many  years  in  Government  employ,  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1936.  In  1896,  he  married  Miss  Minnie  May  Moran,  a 
graduate  of  Melrose  Institute,  a  private  academy  of  Hyatts- 
ville,  Maryland.  For  many  years  she  was  the  leading  soprano 
and  choir  mistress  of  Pinkney  Memorial  Church  of  that  town. 
They  have  one  son,  Thomas  Mortimer,  who  is  in  the  service 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  married,  and  has  one  son. 

Upon  Edward  Lyman,  the  Ned  of  “Home  and  Halo,”  has 
fallen  the  surveyor’s  mantle,  so  acceptably  worn  by  Father 
and  by  several  of  his  earlier  ancestors.  He  married  Miss  Kath¬ 
leen  Hynes  in  1902,  and  has  a  daughter,  Owena  Kathleen,  and 
a  son,  Tliomas  Edward,  both  of  whom  are  married. 
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Emulating  his  maternal  uncle,  Thomas  Edward,  of  Civil  War 
renown,  Francis  Thomas,  or  Frank,  volunteering  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  did  creditable  service  in  Cuba.  Contracting  ma¬ 
larial  fever,  he  returned  with  his  health  so  impaired  as  to  plague 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  married  first  Miss  Evva  Kessler, 
originally  of  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  who  died,  leaving 
no  children.  For  several  years  prior  to  his  retirement,  Frank 
was  employed  in  the  Post  Office  Department  in  Washington, 
commuting  daily  to  Hyattsville.  In  1935,  he  married  Mrs.  May 
Stewart  Collins,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  until  his  sudden 
death  in  April,  1937. 

Richard  Bailey,  or  Dick,  my  youngest  brother,  was  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  religious  turn.  Wherever  he  lived,  he  identified  himself 
with  the  local  church  as  Sunday  School  teacher,  superintendent, 
or  lay  reader.  A  good  mixer  from  childhood,  he  made  friends 
easily  and  kept  them  for  all  time.  Until  his  retirement  because 
of  ill  health,  he  served  the  Federal  Government  alternately  and 
well  in  Washington  and  the  Canal  Zone.  He  married  Miss  Clara 
Bruce  Robinson,  a  graduate  nurse  of  Maryland  University  Hos¬ 
pital.  They  had  two  children,  one  of  whom,  Richard  Bailey, 
Jr.,  survives.  It  was  Dick’s  privilege  more  than  that  of  any  other 
brother  to  assist  me  in  keeping  the  family  home  together  and 
thus  making  as  comfortable  as  might  be,  the  last  days  of  the 
older  generation.  After  retirement,  until  his  death  in  December, 
1936,  he  and  his  family  lived  at  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

My  Aunt  Mary  Quigley,  the  late  Mrs.  Thomas  Wilmer  Lati¬ 
mer,  of  Shepherdstown,  Charles  Town,  and  Washington,  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  personalities  I  have  ever  known;  and 
her  four  children  inherit  in  varying  degree  her  unusual  charm 
of  manner.  It  will  always  be  a  matter  of  genuine  regret  to  me 
that  my  lines  have  not  fallen  more  frequently  in  the  places  made 
pleasant  by  her  native  refinement  and  social  poise.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary,  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Snowdon,  is  perhaps  my  favorite 
cousin.  Among  the  few  social  diversions  I  enjoyed  while  in 
attendance  at  the  Harvard  School  in  1900,  was  a  dinner  in 
the  Snowdon  home  in  Jamaica  Plains.  Mary’s  superb  hospi- 
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tality  as  a  hostess  was  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  her  sister 
Louise,  who  lent  to  the  occasion  a  sprightliness  closely  akin  to 
brilliance.  The  charm  of  these  young  women  has  continued 
throughout  the  years;  and  to  the  natural  grace  of  Miss  Louise 
Payson  Latimer  has  been  added  the  more  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion  of  authorship.  Her  book,  Your  Washington  and  Mine  has 
been  widely  read  and,  in  its  abridged  form,  has  delighted  thou¬ 
sands  of  school  children  throughout  the  country.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  above  mentioned,  nothing  was  lacking  save  the  genial 
presence  of  Mr.  Snowdon  himself.  Six  years  later,  when  Richard 
had  risen  to  the  position  of  chief  advertising  agent  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  Company,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  house 
guest  in  their  home  at  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York.  How  well  I 
recall  their  delightful  array  of  children,  all  boys,  who  have  since 
grown  to  manhood!  How  vivid  also  is  my  recollection  of  the 
courtly  courtesy  of  Mr.  Snowdon  and  his  genuine  interest  in 
my  maiden  effort  at  short  story  writing!  How  well,  again,  do 
I  recall  that  entire  day  which  Mary,  despite  her  busy  life,  de¬ 
voted  to  escorting  me  into  New  York  and  over  to  Brooklyn, 
in  order  that  I  might  not  miss  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  blind  there,  conducted  by  the  distinguished  blind 
man,  Mr.  Eben  P.  Morford,  later  the  president  for  two  terms 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind! 

My  Aunt  Mary  Allen,  Mrs.  William  James  Latimer,  of 
Washington,  is  the  very  impersonation  of  hospitality  and  self- 
effacement.  If  we  accept  the  old  adage,  “Like  mother,  like 
daughter,”  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  humanly  wholesome  spirit 
of  this  noble  woman  has  passed  on,  by  the  simple  law  of  natural 
selection,  into  the  daily  lives  of  her  kindly  daughters,  Miss 
Fannie  Allen  and  Miss  Mary  Randolph  Latimer.  These  half- 
sisters  still  make  the  home  for  their  mother.  Generous  to  a  fault, 
they  are  untiring  in  personal  service  to  those  in  need  and  un¬ 
swervingly  faithful  to  their  official  and  domestic  duties.  In  Gov¬ 
ernment  employ  from  early  womanhood,  they  have,  through 
sheer  business  efficiency,  stemmed  the  tide  of  changing  admin¬ 
istrations.  With  a  genius  for  non-political  service,  they  have 
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shown  a  fidelity  to  their  work  rarely  seen  in  Government 
employees. 

Youngest  of  all  my  aunts,  was  the  late  Mrs.  Katherine  Mason 
Cooke,  of  Washington,  formerly  Mrs.  John  Edward  Latimer. 
Only  a  few  years  older  than  I,  she  always  seemed  more  like  a 
cousin  than  an  aunt.  A  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Green  of 
Charles  Town,  West  Virginia,  her  associations  have  been 
largely  among  professional  people.  Her  only  son,  Dr.  Claiborne 
Green  Latimer,  is  a  magna  cum  laude  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  He  taught  for  three  years  in  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Orleans;  and,  for  eight  years  past,  has  held  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Kentucky.  The 
worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire,  he  was  the  idol  of  a  doting  mother; 
he  is  married  and  is  the  father  of  a  promising  boy. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  proud  of  my  kith  and  kin,  and  my  rela¬ 
tions  with  them  have  ever  been  of  the  pleasantest. 
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The  “Ginger”  of  “School  and  Scholarship,”  Miss  Annie 
Deane  Hobson,  is  a  gentlewoman  by  birth  and  breeding.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  her  mother,  with  three  little  children  and 
their  colored  nurse,  ran  the  Federal  blockade  to  join  her  hus¬ 
band  who  was  in  England  on  business.  It  was  while  there  that 
little  Annie  Deane  was  born;  and  she  still  retains  her  penchant 
for  thoughts  and  things  English.  During  her  thirty-eight  years 
as  teacher  in  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  she  impressed 
upon  hundreds  of  pupils,  coming  under  her  influence,  much  of 
her  own  personal  charm  and  unswerving  integrity.  Her  ready 
repartee  won  for  her  the  nickname  “Ginger,”  and  she  is  the 
life  of  any  circle  she  deigns  to  grace.  Graduating  from  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  she  became  both  teacher  and 
librarian  of  that  institution  in  January,  1884,  continuing  her 
connection  therewith  until  her  voluntary  retirement  in  1922. 
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Contemporary  with  Ginger,  born  the  same  year  and  gradu¬ 
ating  at  the  same  time,  was  a  deaf-blind  boy,  Francis  L.  Smith 
by  name,  to  whose  guidance  and  entertainment  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  she  devoted  much  of  her  spare  time.  In 
May  of  the  year  in  which  Frank  and  Ginger  graduated,  the 
pioneer  deaf-blind  woman  of  America,  Laura  Bridgman,  passed 
on  to  her  reward,  and  the  now  distinguished  Helen  Keller  was 
awakening,  under  the  able  tutelage  of  Anne  Sullivan,  to  the 
life  which  has  astonished  and  inspired  the  civilized  world.  Pre¬ 
sumptuous  though  I  am,  I  dare  not  essay  to  do  justice  to  these 
great  personalities.  Mine  is  the  humbler  task,  in  connection 
with  the  part  Ginger  played  in  Frank’s  development,  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  few  facts  about  this  deaf-blind  man.  After  eight  years 
of  close  application  as  a  pupil  of  the  Maryland  School,  Frank 
began  work  as  a  broom-maker  in  the  Shop  Department,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  other  blind  graduates.  He  was  granted 
the  exceptional  privilege  of  living  in  the  School,  where  he  paid 
the  modest  sum  of  three  dollars  a  week  for  board  and  lodging. 
Scarlet  fever  had  robbed  him  of  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  five, 
and  his  sight  left  him  at  twelve.  He  entered  the  School  at  the 
latter  age,  in  1876,  and  his  education  became  the  special  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Misses  Yarnall,  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
Little  by  little,  the  heterogeneous  knowledge  which  his  keen 
intellect  had  enabled  him  to  acquire  during  the  years  he  had 
run  wild,  was  systematized,  supplemented,  and  augmented.  In 
a  few  years,  without  undue  depreciation  of  the  other  pupils, 
Frank  was  in  many  respects  the  best  informed  pupil  of  his  age 
in  the  School.  Here,  as  in  the  cases  of  Laura  Bridgman  and 
Helen  Keller,  boundless  credit  goes  to  the  teachers  whose  con¬ 
secration  and  devotion  made  the  ultimate  outcome  possible. 
The  Yarnall  sisters  received  some  definite  assistance  in  their 
work  with  Frank  from  Mr.  Wells,  the  deaf  principal  of  the 
School’s  Department  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind,  but  the  major 
responsibility  was  always  theirs. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  Frank  supported  himself  from 
his  earnings,  contributed  toward  the  maintenance  of  an  invalid 
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father,  and,  at  his  death,  left  more  than  two  thousand  dollars 
in  the  bank,  a  bone  of  contention  among  relatives  who  had 
neglected  him  woefully  throughout  his  courageous  life.  His 
dynamic  personality,  coupled  with  his  omniverous  desire  for 
information,  was  both  an  inspiration  and  a  trial  to  all  with 
whom  he  had  daily  contact.  At  times,  his  imperfect  speech  was 
hard  to  understand;  while  the  labor  of  communicating  with 
him  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  was  greatly  accentuated 
by  the  weight  of  his  ponderous  hand,  which  definitely  increased 
as  his  interest  in  the  subject  grew.  Nothing  provoked  him  more 
than  to  realize  or  suspect  that  someone  was  avoiding  him;  and 
few  there  were  who  ventured  to  incur  his  righteous  ire  in  this 
direction.  Frank’s  relations  with  me,  and  in  later  years  with 
my  wife,  were  almost  always  happy.  He  was  at  his  best,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  could  corner  Ginger,  whom  he  called  his  “twin,” 
or  one  of  the  Misses  Yamall  for  an  evening’s  conversation. 
Long  years  of  experience  in  teaching  him  enabled  the  older 
women  to  come  through  such  an  evening  with  comparatively 
little  fatigue;  but  Ginger,  notwithstanding  her  genuine  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  young  man,  usually  retired  physically  exhausted. 
The  Misses  Yarnall  were  Republican  in  their  political  convic¬ 
tions,  but  Frank  leaned  hard  toward  Democratic  tenets.  Like 
Helen  Keller,  he  had  been  taught  to  do  his  own  thinking.  In 
religion  he  was  a  Methodist  and  never  tired  teasing  his  “twin,” 
who  is  an  Episcopalian,  by  insisting  that  Henry  VIII  of  Eng¬ 
land  did  only  two  important  things,  namely,  “married  six  wives 
and  made  the  Episcopal  Church.”  This  teasing,  however,  was 
no  indication  of  religious  prejudice  on  Frank’s  part.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  a  pronounced  champion  and  admirer  of  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Gallaudet,  founder  of  St.  Ann’s  Church  for 
Deaf  Mutes,  New  York  City,  and  of  his  assistant,  the  Reverend 
Job  Turner,  first  deaf-mute  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
ordained  in  America.  These  eminent  gentlemen  were  pioneers 
in  the  establishment  of  religious  education  for  the  deaf  in  this 
country. 

Confidante  alike  of  pupil  and  graduate,  Ginger’s  platonic 
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friendships  have  stood  the  acid  test  of  time.  Her  girl  friends 
have  continued  steadfast  throughout  life,  and  her  boy  friends 
are  as  devoted  today  as  they  were  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth. 
Never,  during  the  fifty-odd  years  I  have  known  her,  has  there 
been  a  time  when  there  were  not  two  or  more  of  the  latter 
standing  at  attention,  so  to  speak,  ready  and  anxious  to  antici¬ 
pate  her  smallest  wish.  Nor  has  this  service  been  of  the  sort  so 
often  demanded  by,  and  rendered  to,  utterly  selfish  women. 
On  the  principle  that  love  begets  love,  Ginger  was  never  want¬ 
ing  in  any  service  due  her  friends.  Yet,  though  generous  to  a 
fault,  she  has  been  able  to  gamer  her  modest  income  so  as  to 
spend  her  later  years  independent  of  expense  to  others. 

Francis  L.  Smith  was  not  the  only  deaf-blind  person  to  bene¬ 
fit  by  Ginger’s  unselfish  service.  There  were  three  others;  two 
of  whom,  Albert  Swift  and  Rebecca  Young,  passed  on  early 
in  life.  Her  old  schoolmate,  however,  Virginia  Clark,  acquired 
the  art  of  living  on,  despite  a  multitude  of  serious  handicaps. 
A  pronounced  invalid  almost  from  the  day  of  her  graduation, 
this  noble  girl  became  increasingly  deaf  until  the  strongest  ear 
trumpet  was  of  no  avail.  During  more  than  forty  years,  “Sugar 
Pie,”  as  she  endearingly  called  Ginger,  was  her  most  frequent 
and  welcome  visitor.  Again,  it  was  a  considerable  sum  of  Gin¬ 
ger’s  hard-earned  cash  that  paid  the  way  of  another  of  her 
schoolmates  into  the  Home  for  Incurables,  where  Virginia 
lived.  By  no  means  least  was  the  thoughtful  attention  she  paid 
her  old  teachers,  the  Misses  Yamall;  and  it  was,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  her  hand  that  soothed  the  last  of  these  two  pioneers  to 
rest. 

Ginger  has  not  only  exemplified  pure  religion  by  visiting  the 
fatherless  and  widows,  but  has  given  practical  assistance  to 
many  of  her  former  pupils  in  the  performance  of  their  life’s 
duties.  Her  own  musical  education  made  her  a  judge  of  church 
music,  and  her  partial  sight  aided  by  strong  glasses,  enabled  her 
to  transcribe  inkprint  music  into  embossed  type.  Thanks  to 
material  thus  placed  in  their  hands,  many  of  the  girl  graduates, 
including  Sister,  have  had  at  their  disposal  a  much  greater 
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repertoire  for  teaching  and  playing  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  enjoyed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  services  which  Lilian  E. 
Latimer  and  Gertrude  Keeney  rendered  for  years  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  and  Lutheran  Churches,  respectively,  could  not  have  been 
done  nearly  so  acceptably,  had  it  not  been  for  the  practical 
assistance  given  them  by  Miss  Hobson.  In  like  manner,  she  has 
increased  the  access  of  her  many  blind  friends  to  choice  bits  of 
poetry  and  prose.  The  fact  that  she  could  see  somewhat  better 
after  dark  than  in  bright  daylight  made  her  a  better  escort  by 
night  than  many  equally  willing  people  of  partial  vision.  It  is 
most  fitting  here  to  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  invaluable 
service  which,  in  every  community,  certain  people  with  seri¬ 
ously  impaired  eyesight  manage  to  give  their  totally  blind 
associates. 

No  one  was  seen  more  frequently  or  was  more  genuinely 
welcome  in  the  family  circle  of  the  Superintendent  than  was 
Ginger;  and  Slick,  the  Superintendent’s  son,  until  the  day  of 
his  untimely  death,  never  failed  to  add  some  ridiculous  mechan¬ 
ical  toy  to  her  Christmas  merriment.  She  was  also  a  frequent 
guest  in  the  home  of  Airs.  Frank  T.  Barrington,  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  wife  of  the  School’s  Director  of  Music.  Both  officially 
and  personally,  she  was  better  known  than  any  other  teacher 
on  the  School  staff  to  the  individual  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  One  of  their  number,  Mr.  John  Glenn,  prominent 
in  the  social  and  civic  affairs  of  Baltimore,  seldom  visited  the 
School  that  he  did  not  seek  her  out  for  a  sociable  chat. 

This  sketch  of  Annie  Deane  Hobson  is  based  upon  close 
association;  for,  with  few  exceptions,  she  has  been  an  annual 
guest  in  our  home  since  1892. 


VI 

AVOCATIONS 

Three  years  prior  to  the  close  of  the  “Dark  Age,”  Mr.  John 
F.  Bledsoe,  then  Principal  of  the  Department  for  Colored  Deaf 
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and  Blind  of  the  Maryland  School,  added  to  his  staff  an  attrac¬ 
tive  Welsh  woman  with  two  children.  Having  completed  my 
college  course  the  June  before,  I,  like  every  red-blooded  man 
under  similar  conditions,  was  in  definite  need  of  an  avocation. 
This  avocation  I  soon  found  in  the  companionship  of  the  two 
children,  Elsie  and  Arthur,  ten  and  eight  years  old,  respectively. 
As  the  reader,  no  doubt,  is  already  surmising,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  “avocation”  had  been  extended  to  the  mother.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  scarcely  three  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  little 
family  on  the  scene  that  the  mother  and  I  became  engaged.  In 
my  one  and  only  previous  literary  effort,  Virginia  Dare  and 
Other  Poems ,  published  in  1907,  there  are  three  tributes  to  the 
members  of  this  family,  entitled  “May,”  “To  Elsie,”  and  “King 
Arthur.” 

Born  and  educated  in  Wales,  this  accomplished  young 
woman  married  a  native  of  her  own  country,  suffered  financial 
reverse,  and  came,  with  her  husband  and  children,  to  recoup 
their  fortunes  in  America.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  her 
husband  died,  and  Mrs.  R.  was  left,  single-handed,  the  difficult 
task  of  rearing  the  children.  As  I  was  not  then  financially  able 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  family,  Mrs.  R.,  the  September 
following,  accepted  a  better  position  as  hostess  and  matron  of 
a  private  sanitarium,  conducted  by  a  distinguished  Baltimore 
surgeon  and  social  reformer.  The  next  year,  she  again  bettered 
conditions  for  herself  and  children  by  assuming  full  charge  of 
an  Episcopal  Church  School  for  Girls.  During  these  years,  I 
was  privileged  to  coach  the  children  in  their  studies,  and  Elsie, 
in  particular,  made  phenomenal  progress  in  elementary  Ger¬ 
man.  Leaving  Baltimore  in  the  fall  of  1903,  Mrs.  R.  assumed 
charge,  under  the  resident  Head  Master,  of  the  Episcopal  Acad¬ 
emy  for  Boys,  Cheshire,  Connecticut.  Since  I  was  still  finan¬ 
cially  unable  to  press  my  suit  and  too  far  removed  in  person 
to  plead  my  cause  effectively,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that,  in  the  summer  of  1905,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  herself,  Mrs.  R.  broke  off  the  long-standing  engagement. 
Two  years  later,  in  a  brief  note  to  me,  she  announced  her  mar- 
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riage  to  Mr.  M.,  the  resident  proctor  of  the  Academy.  Since 
then,  I  have  married  happily,  Mrs.  M.  is  again  a  widow,  Elsie 
is  a  successful  high-school  teacher  in  New  Haven,  and  Arthur, 
according  to  last  advices,  is  a  prosperous  Virginia  farmer  with 
a  growing  family. 

Released  from  the  uncertainties  of  an  ardent,  but  impracti¬ 
cable  courtship,  I  soon  buried  my  chagrin  beneath  the  absorb¬ 
ing  detail  of  my  first  real  estate  venture.  Collecting  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  cash  from  a  ten-year  endowment  policy,  I  re¬ 
imbursed  the  insurance  company  for  an  advance  to  meet  my 
Harvard  Summer  School  expense,  paid  off  a  Building  Asso¬ 
ciation  loan  used  to  make  an  addition  to  the  family  home,  and, 
with  the  remainder,  bought  a  lot  next  door,  making  the  initial 
payment  on  a  modest  house  of  my  own  designing.  I  drew  the 
floor  plans  on  my  embossed  tablet,  showing  the  exact  location 
of  every  door,  window,  closet,  and  staircase,  and  marked  all 
dimensions  in  lead  pencil.  From  these  embossed  prints  alone, 
the  contractor  wrote  his  specifications  and  built  the  house  under 
my  personal  supervision.  Unusually  well  constructed  for  a 
house  designed  for  investment  purposes,  it  was  rented  continu¬ 
ously  for  several  years,  was  then  sold  at  a  profit,  and  still  stands, 
a  credit  to  its  designer.  The  modest  profit  realized  on  this  in¬ 
vestment  was  placed  in  the  Hyattsville  Building  Association 
and  has  constituted  the  nest-egg  to  which  my  financial  hen  has 
laid  her  tiny  treasures  throughout  these  many  years. 

Next,  I  turned  my  superfluous  attention  to  insurance  under¬ 
writing.  Though  I  was  able  to  add  appreciably  to  my  meager 
income  from  teaching,  I  could  not  be  termed  a  brilliant  success 
along  this  line.  Having  run  the  gamut  of  my  acquaintances  and 
bled  my  more  sympathetic  and  gullible  friends,  the  principle 
of  diminishing  returns  gradually  reduced  my  ardor  to  the  van¬ 
ishing  point.  This  experience,  however,  has  proved  valuable  to 
me  in  the  administration  of  my  later  work.  For  example,  when 
urging  one  of  my  blind  employees  to  undertake  door-to-door 
salesmanship,  I  appreciated  thoroughly  the  young  man’s  feeling 
as  embodied  in  his  reply:  “I  have  tried  to  sell;  but,  when  I  ring 
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a  doorbell,  I  find  myself  praying  that  the  person  may  be  out.” 

A  better  sport  than  a  sportsman,  I,  as  before  stated,  am  too 
sympathetic  with  any  poor  loser  to  care  for  games  as  a  pastime. 
Like  every  young  man  of  a  romantic  temperament,  I  have  spent 
many  an  hour  and  given  vent  to  many  a  kindly  feeling  through 
an  innocent  indulgence  in  verse.  A  collection  of  the  best  of 
these,  previously  mentioned,  went  through  two  editions  in 
1907  and  1909.  As  a  poet,  I  scarcely  excel  myself  as  an  insur¬ 
ance  underwriter  or  as  a  real  estate  man.  Other  avocations, 
from  time  to  time,  have  had  their  brief  day;  but  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  these  have  been  so  closely  related  to  home  or  office 
as  to  merge  imperceptibly  into  the  practices  incident  to  daily 
routine. 


VII 

THE  AVIARY 

The  old  adage  that  “birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,”  is 
scarcely  applicable  in  my  case  as  regards  my  most  intimate 
friends.  Fond  of  people,  seldom  ever  seen  alone,  I  take  my 
company,  so  to  speak,  in  broken  doses.  Never  at  ease  in  a 
crowd,  I  am  at  sea  when  participating  in  a  conversation  involv¬ 
ing  more  than  two  other  persons.  I  have  many  friendly  ac¬ 
quaintances,  but  very  few  intimates.  Kindly  in  my  feeling 
toward  my  associates,  I  innocently  believed  I  had  no  enemies 
until  experience  taught  me  better.  Though  fond  of  winning 
in  sports  and  games,  my  keen  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  loser 
has  always  dampened  my  ardor  for  such  recreation,  and  so 
lessens  my  participation  therein.  Indeed,  those  who  understand 
me  best  concur  in  the  opinion  that  this  same  keen  sympathy 
for  the  other  fellow  has  made  me,  throughout  life,  a  poor  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  more  lucrative  positions  of  professional  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  adage  that  “absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder” 
is  abundantly  borne  out  as  far  as  my  friends  and  I  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Time  and  space  have  ever  conspired  to  make  our  con¬ 
tacts  few,  and  thus  perhaps  it  is  that  in  a  real  sense  distance 
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lends  enchantment.  There  wells  up  in  my  heart  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  loyalty  for  the  few  human  beings  who,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  busy  lives  and  the  infrequent  contacts  throughout  the 
years,  continue  to  hold  for  me  that  sincerity  of  affection  so 
characteristic  of  genuine  and  abiding  friendship. 

First  in  the  order  of  chronology  comes  one  who  was  a  bird 
by  name,  as  well  as  one  “of  a  feather,”  a  certain  Robert  Swann, 
of  Landover,  Maryland.  One  of  nature’s  gentlemen,  a  graduate 
of,  and  teacher  in,  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  this 
brilliant  young  Washingtonian  came  into  my  life  soon  after 
my  entrance  into  the  School.  Five  feet  in  height,  dapper,  and 
with  a  strut  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Napoleon,  this 
prince  of  pigmies  possessed  an  irresistible  attraction  for  all  who 
knew  him.  As  presiding  officer  of  the  Daniel  Webster  Debat¬ 
ing  Society,  he  came  into  intimate  contact  with  the  younger 
boys  of  whom  I  was  one.  Thus  it  is  that  I  owe  to  this  friend  and 
teacher  that  early  training  in  parliamentary  practice  which  has 
been  so  useful  to  me  throughout  the  years.  A  visit  by  Mr. 
Swann,  one  summer  vacation,  to  Willow  Home,  brought  pupil 
and  teacher  much  nearer  and  helped  to  knit  the  friendship 
which  endured  until  his  recent  death. 

It  was  a  frequent  occurrence,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  for  graduates  of  the  Virginia  School  for 
the  Blind,  to  take  graduate  courses  in  some  special  line  at  the 
Maryland  School.  Thus  it  was  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1890,  the 
fall  in  which  I  began  to  teach,  John  C.  Howlett,  of  Manchester, 
Virginia,  came  to  Baltimore  to  complete  his  training  in  piano 
tuning  and  repairing.  A  year  later,  he  accepted  the  position 
previously  held  by  Mr.  Swann,  and  continued  therein  for 
several  years.  The  friendship  then  formed  between  us  has  stood 
the  test  of  more  than  forty  years.  From  time  to  time,  though 
less  frequently  in  recent  years,  each  has  been  the  welcome 
house  guest  of  the  other.  I  recall  vividly  an  experience  which 
illustrates  so  well  Jack’s  fun-loving  disposition  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  narrating  it  here.  We  two  young  men  were  shar¬ 
ing  a  double  bed,  and  Jack  had  discoursed  at  considerable 
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length  upon  the  nibbling  habits  of  hard-shelled  crabs.  Sud¬ 
denly,  I  felt  a  clammy  something  take  stranglehold  of  my 
ankle.  Reflex  action  sent  me  whirling  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  only  to  learn  from  Jack’s  wicked  chuckle  that  I  was 
the  victim  of  his  gruesomely  parrot-like  toes.  Fond  of  singing 
spirituals  and  folksongs,  this  robust  and  breezy  Virginian  won 
his  way  easily  into  hundreds  of  homes.  Resigning  his  position 
as  teacher  in  the  late  nineties,  after  a  few  years’  work  in  and 
about  Richmond,  he  located  at  South  Boston,  Virginia,  where 
he  built  up  an  unusually  lucrative  business  in  all  varieties  of 
musical  instruments.  Marrying  the  cousins,  Evelyn  Byrd  Page 
and  Jane  Byrd  Page,  respectively,  Jack  and  I  have  added  a 
fanciful  family  tie  to  our  already  strong  bond  of  friendship. 

The  next  denizen  of  our  aviary  is  Arthur  R.  Jordan,  the 
“Artie”  of  “School  and  Scholarship.”  Bom  in  Canada,  bred  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Texas,  he  is  cosmopolitan  in  manner 
and  bearing.  Graduating  from  St.  John’s  Academy,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Virginia,  he  removed  to  Chicago  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Ten  years  later,  he  came  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  has  lived  ever  since.  Handicapped  by  eye  strain,  he 
was  forced  to  relinquish  one  important  position  after  another. 
Finally,  in  August,  1923,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  solution  for 
his  difficulty,  he  visited  the  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind.  Not  only  did  he  find  there  the  solution  he 
was  seeking,  but  also,  in  the  person  of  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  very  chap,  who,  forty  years  before,  had  thrown  the 
mock  orange  which,  knocking  him  senseless,  had  lost  the 
“Goaters”’  battle  to  the  “Yorkers.”  What  with  talking  over 
our  boyhood  pranks  and  with  a  few  braille  lessons,  the  seeds 
of  a  friendship  sown  so  long  before,  soon  blossomed  and  bore 
fruit  of  which  we  both  are  proud.  A  Christian  gentleman  by 
birth  and  breeding,  a  man  of  spotless  integrity,  Arthur  R. 
Jordan  measures  up  fully  to  the  ideal  which  I  have  always  set 
for  mutual  friendship. 

In  the  summer  of  1888,  Henry  Converse  Parkman,  the  “Etta” 
of  “School  and  Scholarship,”  wrote  me  to  the  effect  that  there 
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was  only  one  boy  in  the  world  whom  he  cared  to  call  his 
friend.  Thereupon,  there  welled  up  in  my  breast  a  feeling,  the 
like  of  which  I  had  never  known  before.  That  there  actually 
was  “a  feller,”  who  put  me  first  of  all  others  seemed  to  me  too 
wonderful  to  be  true.  The  letter  included  an  invitation  for  me 
to  spend  a  week  with  him  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  well  remember  the  delights  of  that  week,  recall  the  match¬ 
less  hospitality  of  the  elder  Parkmans,  and  “mind,”  as  they  say 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  how  his  fascinating  litle  sister,  Rose, 
ran  off  to  bed  rather  than  sing  at  her  father’s  bidding  for  her 
brother’s  country  company.  This  accomplished  girl  has  be¬ 
come  an  author  of  distinction,  and  when  last  heard  from  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Wilson  Teachers’  College,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Among  her  best-known  works,  other  than  textbooks,  are: 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Man;  Conquest  of  Invention;  and  High 
Adventures.  A  few  weeks  after  my  visit  to  Henry,  he  and  I 
were  roaming  at  leisure  the  fields  and  woods  at  Willow  Home. 
Melons,  fruits,  and  vegetables  tickled  our  boyish  palates,  and 
contributed  toward  making  more  wholesome  that  friendship, 
which  was  to  last  for  all  time.  By  three  years’  attendance  at 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and  a  faithful  use  of  methods 
adapted  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  Henry  C.  Parkman  pre¬ 
served  and  strengthened  his  weak  sight.  Thus  he  was  able 
later  on  to  study  divinity  under  the  Right  Reverend  William 
Paret  and  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  work  of  this  indefatigable  pastor  has  always  been 
in  rural  and  suburban  fields,  and  his  charges  have  sometimes 
included  as  many  as  three  chapels  and  a  parent  church,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  distances  of  from  three  to  five  miles  each.  Working 
on  the  theory  that,  if  the  rector  holds  frequent  and  regular 
services,  every  member  of  his  congregation  will  come  to  some 
church  service  at  his  convenience,  he  has  always  had,  at  both 
his  Sunday  and  week-day  services,  an  attendance  greater  than 
that  of  the  average  country  congregation.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  parish  he  ever  held  was  that  at  Croome,  Maryland, 
where  the  first  Colonial  bishop,  Thomas  John  Claggett,  once 
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graced  the  pulpit,  and  where  my  goddaughter,  Mary  Ran¬ 
dolph  Parkman,  was  born.  Rector  now  of  St.  James’  Church, 
Indian  Head,  Maryland,  Mr.  Parkman  does  manifold  duty  as 
parson,  husband,  father,  grandfather,  and  friend. 

The  aviary  is  small,  the  birds  are  scattered,  but  they  are 
assured,  and  they  know  it,  of  a  hearty  welcome  whenever  we 
meet. 


vm 

THE  FLEDGLINGS 

My  nineteen  years  in  the  meadows  and  pines  of  Willow 
Home  saw  many  birds  feather,  try  their  wings,  and  fly  away 
to  join  the  denizens  of  field  and  forest.  In  like  manner,  my 
thirty-one  years  of  teaching  and  thirteen  more  in  executive 
work  have  seen  many  a  pupil  graduate  and  enter  the  throng  of 
humanity,  struggling  for  recognition  in  the  world  of  keen 
competition.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  assist  a  number  of 
blind  boys  and  girls  in  securing  their  higher,  or  special,  educa¬ 
tion.  It  has  also  been  my  good  fortune  to  guide  several  such 
graduates  into  avenues  of  usefulness  and  even  of  renown. 
Furthermore  it  has  been  my  happy  lot  to  contribute  toward 
the  advancement  of  certain  blind  men  and  women,  whom  it 
was  not  my  privilege  to  teach.  It  would  afford  me  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  recount  the  accomplishments  of  all  these  former 
pupils  and  more  recent  understudies,  but  space  permits  little 
more  than  honorable  mention  of  a  few  whose  careers  differ 
sufficiently  to  make  them  of  varied  interest  to  the  reader. 

First  on  this  “honor  roll,”  because  of  his  untimely  passing, 
is  Arthur  H.  Richmond,  of  Baltimore  and  New  York.  It  was 
as  a  pupil  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  that  this  lovable 
lad  of  eight  years,  conscientious  and  loyal,  came  first  under 
my  influence  and  instruction.  Like  many  individuals  who 
ultimately  attain  success,  Arthur  developed  slowly  and  ma¬ 
tured  late.  He  received  his  early  instruction  in  music  from 
Miss  Margaret  Sarah  Madden  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bochau,  of 
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the  Maryland  School.  Later,  he  studied  voice  at  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  continued  his  vocal  training  in 
New  York.  Recognizing  the  young  man’s  exceptional  ability, 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  appointed  him  to  the  staff  of 
that  outstanding  school.  So  completely  did  he  justify  Dr.  Van 
Cleve’s  judgment  of  his  ability  that,  within  a  few  years  before 
his  early  death,  he  had  risen  to  a  position  of  major  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  Institute’s  Music  Department. 

In  August,  1933,  he  married  Miss  Esther  Elkins,  a  capable 
and  refined  young  woman  connected  with  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities.  Only  two  months  later,  this  singularly 
happy  union  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  Arthur  Richmond  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  pneumonia,  the  closing  hours  of  his  life  marked  by 
the  same  Christian  faith  that  had  been  his  throughout  his  few 
short,  but  active,  years.  When  all  had  been  done  by  wife,  doc¬ 
tor,  and  nurse  to  arrest  the  disease,  Arthur  himself  realized  the 
end  was  near.  Sitting  upright  in  bed,  he  asked  his  Institute 
accompanist,  who  had  come  to  inquire  for  him,  to  play  his 
favorite  hymn.  A  moment  later,  the  room  was  filled  with  the 
majestic  strains  of  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy,”  rendered  more  ma¬ 
jestic  by  Arthur’s  rich  and  beautiful  baritone  voice.  Silence 
then  filled  the  chamber,  for  a  “son  of  God”  had  “gone  forth 
to  war.” 

Second  on  the  “roll”  of  Fledglings,  because  of  the  time  she 
began  teaching,  comes  Miss  Minnie  E.  Hicks,  of  Chestertown 
and  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Miss  Hicks  has  always  shown  an 
intense  interest,  both  in  textbook  methods  and  in  socializing 
the  blind  child.  Losing  her  sight  from  eye  strain  in  the  public 
schools,  she  entered  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  in  her 
teens,  where  she  completed  her  early  education  by  methods 
adapted  to  blind  students.  More  than  any  one  of  the  writer’s 
acquaintances,  unless  it  be  Dr.  Sherman  C.  Swift,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  Miss  Hicks  has  retained  her  original  powers  of  visuali¬ 
zation  in  their  pristine  fullness.  Her  interest  in  embossed  type 
led  to  her  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  now  historic  Uni- 
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form  Type  Committee,  where  she  did  noteworthy  service.  Miss 
Hicks  acquired  her  higher  education  through  summer  schools 
and  other  college  extension  courses.  She  writes  pleasing  prose 
and  verse,  and  has,  for  years,  done  distinguished  service  on  the 
staff  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

A  few  years  before  the  School  removed  from  its  long-time 
site  on  East  North  Avenue,  Baltimore,  a  tall,  graceful  young 
girl  of  twelve  from  Georgia  entered  my  classes.  Slender  and 
vibrant  with  the  mettle  of  the  pasture,  Elizabeth  Chase  Pattillo 
had  come  to  avail  herself  of  the  musical  facilities  offered  by  the 
School  and  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music.  This  brown¬ 
haired,  blue-eyed,  beautiful  girl  delighted  in  her  studies  and 
communicated  her  delight  to  any  teacher  whose  privilege  it 
was  to  have  her  in  his  class.  It  was  a  spiritual  revelation  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  unfolding  of  this  unusual  personality  into  a  well-poised 
young  woman.  Completing  her  course  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  where  she  had  specialized  in  languages,  literature,  and 
music,  Elizabeth  entered  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Her  work  here  was  far  more  than  praiseworthy,  and  she  is 
among  the  few  graduates  of  the  Maryland  School  who  can 
boast  a  diploma  in  pianoforte.  After  several  years  as  a  private 
teacher  and  virtuoso,  her  success  was  such  as  to  lead  to  her 
appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
to  succeed  Miss  M.  S.  Madden,  resigned.  The  presence  of  Miss 
Pattillo  on  this  staff  adds  distinction  to  the  faculty,  insures  the 
School  a  high  standard  of  musical  excellence,  and  covers  her 
old  teachers  with  reflected  glory. 

Another  of  my  pupils  well  worthy  of  mention,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  about  the  time  Miss  Pattillo  entered  the  School,  is  Miss 
Jane  N.  Christopher,  now  Mrs.  L.  J.  Johnson,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  With  imperfect  sight,  due  to  an  accident  which 
partly  detached  her  retinas,  this  sympathetic,  sports-loving 
girl  entered  the  School  in  her  teens.  Fresh  from  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  children  with  normal  vision,  her  breezy  independence 
was  both  wholesome  and  contagious.  Nor  did  she  let  her  as¬ 
sociations  with  her  seeing  friends  and  acquaintances  grow  less 
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during  her  years  at  the  School  for  the  Blind.  So  great  was  her 
popularity  that  by  the  time  of  graduation  she  had  been  elected 
President  of  the  Baptist  Young  People’s  Union,  of  Maryland. 
Recognizing  her  undoubted  ability,  Superintendent  John  F. 
Bledsoe,  of  the  Maryland  School,  added  her  to  the  staff  of 
teachers  in  1906.  She  served  for  several  years  in  this  capacity, 
after  which  she  was  given  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  to  organize 
for  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  home-teaching 
work  in  that  state.  Returning  to  her  former  position,  she  was, 
after  a  few  years  of  satisfactory  teaching,  placed  in  full  charge 
of  the  School’s  Home  Teaching  Department,  which  was  later 
placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind.  While  thus  employed  she  was  married,  as  she 
says  “to  a  man  with  two  good  eyes  and  one  good  taste”;  but, 
having  no  fondness  for  housekeeping,  she  continued  her  home¬ 
teaching  work.  In  January,  1929,  Mrs.  Johnson  was  appointed 
Supervisor  of  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind.  She  held  this  office  until  July, 
1933,  endearing  herself  alike  to  her  blind  and  seeing  associates, 
workers,  and  Board  members.  Promoted  to  the  position  of 
Field  Worker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
in  its  state-wide  activity,  she  is  rendering  service  equal  to  any 
in  similar  work.  Whether  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  home,  or 
in  the  office,  the  “milk  of  human  kindness”  has  ever  char¬ 
acterized  the  work  of  this  noble  woman.  Human  values  are 
more  to  her  than  any  “little  brief  authority”;  loyalty  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  her  watchwords. 

There  always  attaches  to  one’s  maiden  effort  a  halo  which 
is  absent  from  all  subsequent  endeavors  along  similar  lines.  As 
I  review  my  teaching  career,  my  pride  swells  as  I  recall  my 
part  in  preparing  my  first  pupil,  Miss  Mary  Melvin,  for  college, 
and  in  assisting  her  throughout  her  course.  Small  in  stature, 
boundless  in  energy,  and  dauntless  to  the  72th  degree,  this  am¬ 
bitious  girl  distinguished  herself  and  her  teachers  by  taking  in 
three  years,  with  honor,  the  four-year  course  of  Goucher 
College,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Winning  two  succes- 
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sive  scholarships,  she  received  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1917,  her  M.  A.  in  sociology,  economics,  and  politics. 
Miss  Melvin  then  taught  algebra,  English,  history,  and  civics 
for  two  years  in  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind.  Ac¬ 
companying  her  mother  and  sister  to  California  in  1921,  she 
began  the  work  for  which  all  her  years  of  study  had  been  the 
preparation.  During  the  subsequent  years,  she  has  aroused  the 
green-eyed  dragon  in  her  old  teacher  by  preparing  upwards  of 
two  hundred  students  to  enter  college  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Her  coaching  has  covered  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  especially  Latin,  French,  and  sociology.  Meanwhile,  she 
has  taken  her  place,  side  by  side  with  her  sighted  associates,  in 
civic,  educational,  and  religious  circles.  A  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  of  the  local 
Parent-Teachers’  Association,  and  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Women’s  Thank-Offering  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Sacramento,  she  has  kept  well  abreast  of  the  times  and  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  life  of  her  community. 

Another  spirited  girl,  whom  it  was  the  joint  privilege  of  Mrs. 
Walter  H.  Langstroth  and  myself  to  prepare  for  college,  was 
Miss  Helen  Louise  Moore,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  In  a  letter 
written  me,  at  my  request,  this  pretty,  magnetic  woman  tells 
her  own  story  in  a  few  forceful  sentences: 

“I  took  my  B.  A.  degree  at  Trinity  College,  Washington,  in 
1915.  Later  I  did  a  year’s  postgraduate  work  in  psychology 
and  sociology.  While  a  senior,  I  began  soliciting  and  raising 
funds  for  a  scholarship  to  Trinity  College,  which  should  ex¬ 
tend  its  privileges  to  any  blind  student  making  an  average  of 
eighty-five  in  the  college  entrance  examinations.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  soon  came  in  as  donations;  and,  during  the  twelve 
years  immediately  following  my  graduation,  I  raised  six  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  more  by  means  of  a  Tea  Shop,  which  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  conduct  within  one  of  the  main  buildings  of  Trinity. 
A  band  of  thirty  fellow-students  helped  me  in  this  enterprise, 
all  of  us  being  volunteer  workers. 

“After  my  father’s  death  in  1921,  it  became  necessary  for 
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me  to  earn  my  own  living.  Accordingly,  I  designed  and  built 
a  large  clubhouse,  a  mile  from  my  alma  mater.  Here,  I  had  the 
patronage  of  both  Trinity  and  the  Catholic  University.  I  ran 
the  Tea  Shop  and  the  Club,  both,  until  1928,  in  which  year  I 
gracefully  withdrew  from  the  Tea  Shop,  Trinity  having  in¬ 
stalled  its  own  elegant  cafeteria.  By  this  time,  the  endowment 
fund  had  reached  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  which, 
invested  at  6  per  cent,  pays  the  entire  expenses  of  one  student 
for  four  years  out  of  each  period  of  seven.  The  first  girl  to 
benefit  by  this  bourse  was  a  younger  schoolmate  of  mine, 
Miss  Grace  Vorhees,  now  Mrs.  Thompson.  In  Trinity  from 
19 1 5  to  1919,  she  used  the  fund  for  three  years  as  a  day  student, 
and  for  the  fourth,  as  a  boarder.  The  first  girl  to  receive  the 
full  four-years’  benefit  of  the  bourse  in  board  and  tuition,  was 
Miss  Florence  Freeman,  of  New  York.  I  hope,  some  day,  to 
complete  this  bourse;  but  I  shall  not  have  the  courage  to  do 
any  more  ‘begging’  until  the  economic  conditions  of  our  coun¬ 
try  shall  have  improved.  In  the  fall  of  1932,  I  remodeled  my 
dwelling  and,  presto,  the  Clubhouse  was  an  apartment.  This 
gave  me  a  much-needed  rest  and  some  cherished  leisure.” 

In  the  dynamic  and  colorful  lives  of  these  young  people, 
their  old  teacher  experiences  a  joy  too  genuine  for  words.  In 
watching  his  Fledglings  gain  their  wings  and  soar  aloft,  the 
old  bird  himself  has  seemed  to  fly  anew  to  heights  far  dizzier 
and  more  alluring  than  those  to  which  he  has  ever  attained. 


IX 

AUGUSTINE  HERMAN 

Many  Maryland  and  Virginia  families,  including  my  own, 
trace  their  descent  directly  from  Augustine  Herman  (originally 
spelled  Heerman),  often  referred  to  as  “The  Lord  of  Bohemia 
Manor.”  The  following  excerpt  from  Mr.  Paul  Wilstach’s  inter¬ 
esting  volume  Tidewater  Maryland  is  an  impartial  account  of 
this  historic  character: 


Upper  left,  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer;  lower  right, 

Annie  Deane  Hobson 


Augustine  Herman 
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The  story  of  Bohemia  Manor  is  the  story  of  a  principality  given 
for  a  map.  The  grantee  was  Augustine  Herman,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  characters  in  our  early  history.  He  was  born  in  Prague  and 
came  first  to  the  New  Netherlands.  By  profession  he  was  a  sur¬ 
veyor,  and  he  demonstrated  himself  to  be  also  an  able  geographer, 
draftsman,  and  man  of  affairs.  He  held  public  positions  in  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York  City,  and  he  came  to  Maryland  in 
1659,  as  one  of  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant’s  “Ambassadors”  to 
maintain  the  Dutch  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  their  settlements  on 
the  Delaware  River. 

His  way  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Patuxent  led  him  along  the  Elk 
into  the  Chesapeake.  Obviously  he  was  enamored  of  the  territory 
he  saw  there,  for,  before  he  parted  with  Governor  Calvert,  he  had 
received  the  grant  of  five  thousand  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  Elk 
and  manorial  rights  thereon,  in  payment  for  making  “an  Exact 
Mapp  of  the  Country.”  He  named  his  estate  Bohemia  Manor  after 
the  land  of  his  birth,  and  gave  the  same  name  to  the  river  which 
washed  its  south  shores.  Thereafter  he  added  greatly  to  his  hold¬ 
ings  and  became  one  of  the  foremost  landed  proprietors  in  America. 

As  Herman  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  province  of  Maryland,  he 
could  not  own  property,  and  so  Lord  Baltimore  proclaimed  him 
a  “free  denizen  of  this  our  Province”  in  order  that  he  might  hold 
this  manorial  grant.  In  order  that,  further,  he  might  bequeath  his 
lands,  he  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  children  were  “naturalized”  by 
the  Assembly  at  Saint  Mary’s,  in  1666;  and  so  the  Hermans  are 
spoken  of  as  the  first  foreign-bom  persons  to  be  made  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  Province. 


Meantime,  Herman  devoted  himself  to  the  details  of  his  map  of 
the  territories  about  Chesapeake  Bay.  Its  completion  took  nearly 
ten  years  of  his  time  and  involved  an  expenditure  of  about  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  which  is  estimated  at  about  ten  thousand 
dollars  current  money.  The  map  was  taken  to  London  where  it 
was  engraved  on  copper,  and  reproductions  were  issued  about 
1672-1673.  There  were  available  to  him  only  two  other  maps  of 
the  same  area,  both  primitive  and  in  no  way  comparable  to  his  own 
exactitude  in  tracing  the  shorelines  of  the  bay,  and  its  rivers,  creeks, 
and  coves.  In  addition,  he  included  all  the  geographical  names 
thereon  and  many  manorial  names.  This  is  why  the  Herman  map 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  is  one  of  the  greatest  pioneer  achieve¬ 
ments  in  American  cartography. 

Augustine  Herman  died  in  1686  soon  after  a  community  of  Lab- 
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adists  settled  on  a  part  of  his  lands  and  made  a  convert  of  his  son 
Ephraim.  The  Labadist  doctrines  were  a  compound  of  mysticism, 
Calvinism,  and  communism.  They  had  organized  in  Europe  and 
their  society  included  representatives  of  several  nationalities.  Their 
wanderings  took  them  about  Europe,  westward  to  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  south  to  Dutch  Guiana,  before  they  settled  permanently 
on  the  Chesapeake.  They  survived  on  Bohemia  Manor  a  few  years 
less  than  a  century  and  then  were  “lost  among  the  dispersed.” 

Among  the  Labadists  at  Bohemia,  however,  is  found  the  name 
of  one  Samuel  Bayard,  and  today  the  story  of  this  manor  is  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  another  Bayard.  So  much  of  the  manor-house 
as  had  survived  to  1815  burned  in  that  year.  Former  United  States 
Senator  Thomas  F.  Bayard  has  built  a  handsome  house  on  colonial 
lines,  about  one  hundred  feet  east  of  the  site  of  Augustine  Herman’s 
manor-house,  and  is  caring  for  the  survivals  of  the  original  grantee. 
There  are  not  many.  Time  has  erased  all  that  the  able  Bohemian 
put  here  except  the  names  and  his  tombstone.  This  would  seem  to 
have  been  prepared  by  Herman  in  his  lifetime,  for  it  does  not 
record  the  year  of  his  death.1 

The  following  is  somewhat  more  personal  than  Mr.  Wil- 
stach’s  account  of  Augustine  Herman  and  more  in  keeping 
with  the  purposes  of  this  volume.  It  has  been  gathered  from 
research  data,  carefully  assembled  by  my  late  uncle,  Attorney 
John  Edward  Latimer,  of  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Augustine  Herman,  born  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  and  educated 
in  Holland,  came  to  New  Netherlands  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  first  authentic  mention  of  him  was  in  1633,  when 
he,  in  company  with  others  went  from  Fort  Nassau,  N.  J.  to 
purchase  from  the  Indians  the  present  site  of  Philadelphia.  The 
next  recorded  instance  was  in  1647,  when  he  was  elected  one 
of  nine  to  counsel  the  Government  of  New  Amsterdam.  There, 
in  1650,  he  married  his  first  wife,  Janneken  (or  Jannetje), 
daughter  of  Casper  and  Judith  Verlett,  of  Utrecht,  Holland. 

In  1659,  Augustine  Herman  and  Resolved  Waldron  were 
commissioned  as  ambassadors  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governor 
of  New  Netherlands,  to  treat  with  the  Governor  of  Mary- 

Trom  Tidewater  Maryland  by  Paul  Wilstach,  copyright  1931.  Used  by 
special  permission  of  the  publishers,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
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land  regarding  the  boundaries  of  the  Dutch  settlements  on 
the  Delaware.  According  to  Herman’s  own  narrative,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  carried  on  “by  both  sides  with  coolness  and  mod¬ 
eration,”  the  Dutch  using  the  same  arguments  which  were 
used  more  successfully  a  century  later  by  William  Penn  in 
establishing  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  After  a  brief  visit  to 
Virginia,  Herman  gained  permission  from  Lord  Baltimore,  in 
1660,  to  make  for  him  an  exact  map  of  the  country  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  grant  “of  a  certain  tract  of  land  as  an  inheritance 
to  his  posterity  and  the  privileges  of  a  manor.”  By  letter  of 
September  18,  1660,  his  lordship  accepted  the  offer  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  grant  to  Honorable  Philip  Calvert,  then  Governor. 

Having  purchased  five  thousand  acres  adjoining  the  Bo¬ 
hemia  River  from  the  Susquehanna  Indians,  he  transported  his 
wife  and  five  children  thither  in  1661.  In  1663,  this  land  was 
patented  to  him  under  the  name  of  “Bohemia”  or  “Bohemia 
Manor.”  In  1666,  he  and  his  family  were  naturalized  by  Act 
of  Assembly;  the  first  Act  of  the  kind  passed  in  the  Colonies. 
In  the  same  year,  under  a  law  of  Maryland,  Herman  erected 
a  “Court  Road”  from  what  is  now  Cecilton,  Maryland,  on  the 
Bohemia  River,  to  Odessa,  Delaware.  In  1670,  the  original 
draft  of  his  map  of  Maryland  was  published,  copies  of  which 
are  still  in  existence.  It  is  adorned  with  his  portrait,  represent¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  rather  saturnine, 
but  not  unpleasant  features,  set  off  by  a  full-bottomed  wig  of 
the  time  of  Charles  II. 

Thus,  Augustine  Herman,  the  first  man  naturalized  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  first  surveyor  of  all  Maryland,  and  the  owner  of  the 
first  deer  park  in  America,  was  the  “Great  Man”  of  this  region. 
After  the  English  custom  of  the  day,  he  rode  in  a  coach  with 
liveried  servants.  His  mansion  commanded  a  fine  view  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  estate,  prior  to  his 
death  in  1686,  was  increased  to  more  than  eighteen  thousand 
acres,  which  made  it  the  largest  manor  in  the  country.  Thus, 
Herman  was  the  lord  of  a  manor,  which  was  half  again  as 
large  as  that  owned  a  century  later  by  Charles  Carroll,  of 
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Carrollton,  and  located  in  what  is  now  Howard  County, 
Maryland. 

The  following  anecdote  is  frequently  told  of  Herman.  At 
one  time  the  Dutch  held  him  a  prisoner  of  war  under  sentence 
of  death.  Just  before  the  time  set  for  his  execution,  he  feigned 
madness  and  asked  that  his  horse  be  brought  to  him  in  prison. 
The  horse  was  brought  finely  caparisoned;  Herman  mounted 
him  and  seemd  to  be  performing  military  exercises.  On  the 
first  opportunity,  he  bolted  through  one  of  the  large  windows, 
some  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  and  swam  the  North 
River,  amid  a  volley  of  bullets.  He  galloped  his  horse  through 
New  Jersey  and,  crossing  the  Delaware,  made  his  escape.  This 
daring  feat,  tradition  says,  he  transferred  to  canvas,  himself 
represented  as  standing  by  the  side  of  his  charger,  from  whose 
nostrils  blood  was  flowing.  He  never  suffered  this  horse  to  be 
used  afterward,  and  when  the  horse  died,  marked  the  grave 
with  a  tombstone.  When  the  Bohemia  Manor  house  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1815,  the  portrait  of  this  favorite  horse,  and 
many  other  valuable  portraits  and  maps  were  burned. 

Augustine  Herman’s  daughter,  Anna  Margaretta,  inherited 
a  large  part  of  his  estate,  and  married  a  certain  Matthias  Van- 
derheyden  (or  Van  de  Roy  den).  Their  daughter,  Augustina, 
married  an  Englishman  by  the  name  of  James  Harris,  who 
was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Kent  County.  Their  son,  the 
Reverend  Matthias  Harris,  previously  mentioned,  married 
Hester  Bailey,  daughter  of  Judge  Jonathan  Bailey,  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  James  Harris,  born  of  this  union,  served  several  years  in 
the  State  Legislature  and  was  Captain  of  Militia  in  the  War  of 
1812.  His  wife  was  Temperance  Burke,  and  their  daughter, 
Jane  Cooper  Harris,  married  Randolph  Brandt  Latimer  in 
1832.  Their  second  son,  Thomas  Harris  Latimer,  was  the 
father  of,  as  before  noted,  the  author  of  this  volume.  Thus 
Henry  Randolph  Latimer  traces  his  descent  through  seven 
generations  from  this  picturesque  colonial  figure,  Augustine 
Herman. 

There  is  a  legend  among  the  Hermans,  of  Prague,  Bohemia, 
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to  the  effect  that  they  are  an  offshoot  of  the  family  of  Ziska, 
the  redoubtable  leader  of  the  Hussite  War  (1415-1419).  This 
legend  was  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  by 
a  member  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Commission  visiting  the 
United  States  immediately  subsequent  to  the  World  War. 
My  only  comment  at  the  time  was,  “Allowing  the  truth  of  the 
legend  and  recalling  the  fact  that  Ziska  is  known  in  history  as 
the  ‘one-eyed  blacksmith,’  the  cause  of  my  poor  sight  is  defi¬ 
nitely  determined  as  hereditary.” 


x 

THE  ADMIRAL 

Commodore  William  K.  Latimer,  who  died  in  1870,  and 
Rear  Admiral  Julian  Lane  Latimer,  retired,  are  the  only  two 
Navy  men  of  the  name  of  Latimer  known  to  the  writer.  The 
former  was  an  uncle  of  the  Randolph  Brandt  Latimer,  who 
married  the  distinguished  authoress,  Elizabeth  Wormeley.  The 
latter  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Wilmer  and  Mary 
Quigley  Latimer,  and  my  first  cousin. 

The  Commodore’s  father,  another  Randolph  Brandt  Lati¬ 
mer,  visited  London  in  1805.  While  there,  he  managed  to  estab¬ 
lish,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Heraldry  Office,  his  relationship 
to  the  ancient  and  honorable  “Barons  Latimer  of  Danby  and 
Barons  Latimer  of  Braybrook.”  The  data  upon  which  he  based 
his  claim,  however,  are  no  longer  extant;  but  the  copy  of  the 
coat  of  arms  brought  home  by  him  is  still  in  the  family.  A 
copy  thereof,  compared  and  checked  with  that  in  the  book  of 
heraldry  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  is  among  my 
few  souvenirs.  Another  souvenir,  more  highly  prized  by  me, 
is  a  beautifully  grained  mahogany  walking-stick.  During  my 
“Dark  Age,”  I  lived  for  a  winter  in  the  home  of  a  widowed 
niece  of  the  Commodore,  to  whose  late  husband  the  old  “sea- 
dog”  had  given  this  treasured  cane.  Partial  to  her  young  cousin, 
Mrs.  Mary  Cockey  Latimer  gave  me  the  much  coveted  souve- 
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nir.  I  had  the  stick  mounted  with  a  curved  silver  handle  bearing 
the  family  arms  and  the  following  legend:  “Cut,  in  1846,  from 
a  piece  of  the  original  timber  of  the  Frigate  “Constitution” — 
“Old  Ironsides” — then  under  repairs  at  the  Pensacola  Navy 
Yard,  in  charge  of  Captain  W.  K.  Latimer.” 

This  ornamental  and  practical  walking-stick  has  done  me 
yeoman  service  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  has,  in  my  mind 
at  least,  lifted  the  grand  old  “sea  dog”  out  of  the  realm  of 
myths  into  that  of  rugged  reality.  Serving  his  country  many 
years  prior  to  and  throughout  the  Civil  War,  Commodore 
Latimer  is  honored  and  revered,  along  with  Foote  and  Farra- 
gut,  among  the  last  of  the  Commodores. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Cousin  Julian  Lane  Latimer  was 
in  the  summer  of  1883,  when  he  made  his  aunt,  my  mother,  a 
short,  but  memorable  visit.  It  was  fruit  and  melon  season  at 
Willow  Home,  just  the  time  for  country  people  to  have  visi¬ 
tors.  Julian,  however,  was  no  formal  guest.  Ranging  the  or¬ 
chard,  garden,  and  Mattawoman  canal  in  a  manner  delightful 
to  the  boyish  contingent,  he  was  accepted  at  once  as  our 
natural  leader.  His  fine  consideration  for  the  women  of  the 
family  and  his  sense  of  fun  in  distinction  from  horseplay,  kept 
the  young  Turks  well  within  bounds.  I  not  only  recall  this 
brief  visit  with  delight,  but  have  followed  his  career  with  more 
than  passing  interest.  For  the  following  account  of  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  the  writer  is  largely  indebted  to  Prominent  Personages 
in  the  Nation's  Capital ,  Who's  Who  in  America ,  and  an  article 
by  Robert  T.  Small  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star ,  of  De¬ 
cember  29,  1936. 

Julian  Lane  Latimer  was  born  of  an  old  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  family  at  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  October  10,  1868. 
Educated  in  the  local  public  school  and  versed  in  the  virile 
sports  of  village  life,  he  entered  the  United  States  Naval  Aca¬ 
demy,  graduating  from  that  institution  in  1890.  During  the 
years  from  1892  to  1916,  he  rose  by  regular  promotion  from 
the  rank  of  ensign  to  that  of  captain.  He  saw  service  in  the 
Spanish- American  War,  succeeding  Ensign  Commander  Bag- 
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ley  of  the  torpedo  boat  “Winslow,”  the  first  and  only  officer 
of  the  American  navy  to  lose  his  life  in  that  conflict.  In  1899, 
during  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  he  was  watch  officer  on  the 
monitor  “Monadnock.”  During  the  Boxer  Uprising  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  General  Chaffee,  who  commanded  the  American 
forces  in  the  International  Relief  Expedition  to  Peking.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  at  the  time,  young  Latimer  served  as  naval  aide,  naval 
intelligence  officer,  and  liaison  officer  between  the  Army  and 
Navy.  It  was  here  especially  that  the  horsemanship  acquired 
during  his  boyhood  stood  the  Lieutenant  in  good  stead.  In 
active  service  continuously,  on  land  or  sea,  until  his  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1916,  he  did  duty  in  practically  every 
line  open  to  officers  of  equal  rank. 

When  America  joined  the  World  War,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Captain)  Latimer  was  in  command  of  the  battleship  “Rhode 
Island”  attached  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  remained  in  com¬ 
mand  of  that  vessel  until  the  close  of  the  War.  In  1919,  he  was 
in  command  of  the  demobilization  training-camp  at  Pelham, 
New  York.  Taking  the  course  at  the  Naval  War  College,  he 
served  as  Commandant  of  the  Seventh  Naval  District,  with 
headquarters  at  Key  West,  and,  in  1921,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Rear  Admiral  and  appointed  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Navy. 

During  the  four  years  that  he  held  this  office,  Admiral  Lati¬ 
mer  had  many  occasions  to  negotiate  naval  legislation  with 
various  Congressional  committees.  Versed  in  naval  law  and 
gifted  with  a  diplomatic  finesse,  rare  in  any  circle,  he  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  securing  passage  of  a  naval  omnibus  service  bill, 
which  cleared  up  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  which  had  been 
particularly  irksome  to  the  officers  of  the  Navy.  This  won 
for  him  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  officers  and  so  added  to  his 
personal  popularity,  which  was  already  pronounced.  By  many 
among  the  best  informed,  he  is  regarded  as  the  leading  diplo¬ 
mat  of  the  Navy;  and,  among  his  closer  associates  he  is  known 
as  the  “harmonizer.”  His  duties  as  Rear  Admiral,  in  command 
of  the  Special  Service  Squadron  from  1925  to  1927,  took  him 
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to  Nicaragua  and  with  General  Pershing  to  South  America  in 
the  latter’s  effort  to  bring  about  a  Tacna-Arica  plebiscite.  His 
diplomatic  and  linguistic  talents  were  put  to  a  severe  test  in 
the  Nicaraguan  situation;  but,  as  the  whole  world  knows,  he 
came  out  with  more  colors  flying  than  those  which  streamed 
from  the  mast  of  his  flagship.  While  on  his  South  American 
cruise,  he  visited  the  principal  Spanish- American  capitals.  His 
flagship  was  the  center  of  many  a  gathering  of  the  socially 
elite  and  the  politically  powerful  of  those  brilliant  Spanish 
republics.  Admiral  Latimer  is  still  a  welcome  figure  on  all  Pan- 
American  state  and  social  occasions.  It  is  a  far  call,  however, 
from  the  diplomacy  of  Louis  XI  of  France  to  that  of  Rear 
Admiral  Julian  Lane  Latimer  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
former  said  to  his  ambassador  to  Brittany,  “If  they  lie  to  you, 
lie  still  more  to  them.”  The  latter  says,  “Tell  them  unpalat¬ 
able  truths  so  pleasantly  that  they  will  swallow  the  bait — hook, 
line,  and  sinker.” 

For  the  three  years  immediately  prior  to  his  voluntary  re¬ 
tirement,  in  1930,  Rear  Admiral  Latimer  commanded  the 
Fourth  Naval  District  and  was  located  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard.  On  December  9,  1898,  Julian  Lane  Latimer  mar¬ 
ried  Laura  Singer  Richardson,  of  New  York  City.  They  have 
four  children. 


XI 

ELIZABETH  WORMELEY  LATIMER 

My  friend  and  cousin,  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer,  was 
descended,  like  myself,  from  Augustine  Herman.  Herman’s 
granddaughter  and  Mrs.  Latimer’s  great-great-grandmother, 
Ariana  Vanderheyden,  was  thrice  married  and  bore  children 
to  each  of  her  husbands.  A  daughter,  Ariana,  by  her  third 
husband,  Edmund  Jennings,  of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  mar¬ 
ried  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia;  and  their  daughter,  Ariana, 


Upper  left,  Dr.  Charles  Harris  Latimer;  upper  right,  Rev.  Fran¬ 
cis  R.  Hanson;  lower  left,  Virginia  Ford  Latimer  in  1865;  lower 

right,  John  Wilmer  Latimer 


Upper  left,  Rev.  Henry  C.  Parkman;  upper  right,  Rear  Admiral 
Julian  Lane  Latimer;  lower  left,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Gardner  Mur¬ 
ray;  lower  right,  William  Chisholm  Page 
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married  Captain  James  Wormeley,  of  the  British  Navy.  Their 
son,  Admiral  Wormeley,  married  Caroline  Preble,  of  Boston, 
niece  of  Commodore  Preble,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wormeley,  affectionately  known  to  her  immediate  kith 
and  kin  as  “Cousin  Lizzie,”  was  a  child  of  this  union.  She  often 
was  heard  to  remark  that  nothing  short  of  divine  intervention 
could  have  saved  her  from  the  name  Ariana.  Her  husband, 
Randolph  Brandt  Latimer,  an  early  civil  engineer  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  later  a  well-known  business  man 
of  Baltimore,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  original  Randolph 
Brandt,  of  Charles  County,  Maryland,  and  a  second  cousin  of 
my  parents.  This  double  relationship  between  me  and  “the 
sages  of  Lawyer’s  Hill,”  Howard  County,  Maryland,  was 
partly  responsible  for  my  invitations  to  Bonnywood,  their 
country  home.  Cousin  Lizzie’s  extreme  near-sightedness  and 
my  own  poor  vision  may  also  have  been  a  bond  of  sympathy; 
but  her  intense  interest  in  any  young  person  struggling  for  a 
spot  in  the  light  was,  without  doubt,  the  mainspring  of  her 
cordial  hospitality,  both  at  Bonnywood  and  at  her  winter  home 
in  Baltimore.  Her  usual  quaint  attire  and  provident  ways  are 
typified  by  the  following  incident. 

During  a  particularly  mild  spell  of  weather  in  October,  1897, 
Mother  and  I  had  come,  dressed  accordingly,  as  house  guests  to 
Bonnywood.  An  hour  or  two  before  our  departure,  there  was 
a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature,  sufficient  to  make  it  ex¬ 
tremely  imprudent,  especially  for  Mother,  to  venture  out  so 
lightly  clad.  Leaving  her  guest  to  the  adequate  mercies  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  Cousin  Lizzie  disappeared  for 
the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Returning,  she  addressed 
Mother  in  these  words,  “Virginia,  my  child,  I  would  not  en¬ 
trust  this  sealskin  coat,  moth-eaten  though  it  be,  to  anyone  in 
the  world  but  you.  I  just  cannot  let  you  venture  forth  with¬ 
out  a  wrap  tonight.”  Imagine  Mother’s  consternation,  and  her 
consequent  struggle  at  composure,  when  she  recognized  the 
coat  which  had  not  been  new  on  the  occasion  of  her  very 
first  visit  to  Cousin  Lizzie’s  Baltimore  home  thirty-five  years 
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before.  Having,  in  all  probability,  saved  Mother  a  spell  of 
pneumonia,  the  treasure  was  restored  to  its  sacred  retreat, 
whence  it  was  unearthed  for  the  last  time  after  the  death  of  its 
loving  and  beloved  owner  seven  years  later. 

The  following  is  an  anecdote  which  Mrs.  Latimer  was  es¬ 
pecially  fond  of  telling  concerning  the  English  lady  whose 
school  she  once  attended: 

“She  had  a  collection  of  shells,  collections  of  autographs,  of 
fossils,  of  minerals,  of  eggs,  of  marbles,  but  above  all  she  had 
some  hairs  of  George  III.  It  chanced  that  she  had  heard  of 
some  one  who  had  some  hairs  of  George  III.  She  wrote  to  that 
person  and  offered  to  change  three  hairs  of  Prascoria,  (Eliza¬ 
beth  of  Siberia) ,  for  three  hairs  of  George  III.  The  exchange 
having  been  made,  she  was  showing  the  precious  hairs  of  the 
old  King  to  her  company,  when  I  must  needs  bend  over  to  see 
too.  Alas!  I  put  my  head  too  near  the  paper,  and  my  breath,  too 
strongly  drawn,  blew  away  the  hairs,  and  with  all  our  search¬ 
ing,  we  never  could  recover  them.  The  dear,  kind,  old  lady 
did  not  even  scold  me.” 

Mrs.  Latimer  was  unusually  delightful  in  her  discoursing 
upon  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  there  is  space  here 
only  for  a  few  words  concerning  this  event.  “The  daughter,” 
she  used  to  say,  “of  an  English  naval  officer,  I  was  privileged, 
in  1838,  when  a  girl  of  sixteen,  to  attend  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria  at  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  half  past  eleven 
in  the  morning  when  the  Queen,  in  her  gilded  coach,  drawn 
by  six  cream-colored  Hanoverian  horses,  reached  the  Abbey. 
The  coronation  itself  struck  me  as  being  less  of  a  show  and 
much  more  of  a  religious  ceremony  than  I  had  expected.  There 
was  something  beautiful  in  the  way  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  blessed  the  Queen,  both  before  and  after  he  placed  the 
crown  upon  her  head,  all  present  joining  in  the  ‘Amen.’  The 
throne  was  an  armchair  made  of  oak,  first  used  at  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  On  a  ledge  under  the  seat  was 
the  historic  ‘Stone  of  Scone,’  on  which  Kings  of  Scotland  had 
sat  to  be  crowned  from  generation  to  generation.  The  whole 
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was  covered  with  cloth-of-gold  and  placed  on  a  platform  to 
which  six  steps  led,  where  the  Queen  sat  to  receive  homage. 
Among  the  nobles  and  notables  who  did  her  homage  was  the 
aged  and  infirm  Lord  Nolles,  who  had  been  urged  not  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  ceremony.  Missing  his  footing,  he  stumbled  and 
would  have  fallen  had  the  Queen  not  sprung  forward  and 
caught  him,  as  the  Abbey  rang  with  cheers.  As  she  left  the 
Abbey,  Lord  Nolles  was  the  only  person  to  whom  the  Queen 
bowed.” 

On  January  7,  1904,  three  years  after  the  close  of  Victoria’s 
magnificent  reign,  the  social  and  literary  elite  of  Baltimore 
gathered  in  Christ  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  do  their  last 
homage  to  their  beloved  and  gifted  queen  of  letters,  Elizabeth 
Wormeley  Latimer.  I  was  present,  and  together  with  seven 
others — cousins,  nephews,  or  close  friends  of  the  authoress — 
was  honored  to  serve  as  an  active  pall-bearer. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  know  this  unusual  woman  more 
nearly  as  she  appeared  to  her  contemporaries,  we  are  taking  the 
liberty,  with  certain  omissions  and  alterations,  to  reproduce 
an  article  by  Mary  F.  Nixon,  published  August,  1898,  in  Over 
the  Teacups ,  Springfield,  Missouri: 

A  woman  of  seventy-six,  vigorous,  keen,  the  author  of  more 
than  a  score  of  books,  well  known  on  two  continents — such  was 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer.  Her  life  reads  like  a  romance. 

The  daughter  of  an  Admiral  in  the  English  Navy,  descendant  of 
a  long  line  of  noble  and  illustrious  folk — the  Wormeley s  were  first 
heard  of  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor — she  was 
born  in  London  in  1822.  As  she  drolly  expressed  it,  “As  one  of  the 
Queen’s  subjects,  if  I  come  to  poverty  in  my  old  age,  the  British 
Consul  will  send  me  home  to  my  parish,  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex, 
and  I  shall  be  kept  from  starvation  to  the  end  of  my  days.” 

It  was  but  a  “happenstance”  which  made  Mrs.  Latimer  an  Eng¬ 
lishwoman.  Upon  her  father’s  side,  she  was  the  first  of  the  family 
born  out  of  Virginia  in  two  hundred  years,  and  her  mother’s  people 
lived  in  Massachusetts  when  Maine  was  a  part  of  the  Bay  State. 

Her  great-uncle,  Edmund  Randolph,  was  the  first  Secretary  of 
State,  under  Washington,  and  another  uncle,  Commodore  Preble, 
was  called  the  “father  of  the  American  Navy.”  In  England  and 
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France,  Mrs.  Latimer,  then  Elizabeth  Wormeley,  spent  her  early 
days,  and  she  tells  us  that  she  was  at  Napoleon’s  funeral,  knew  the 
Empress  of  the  Indies,  Queen  Victoria,  when  she  “was  a  lovely 
young  girl,”  and  was  present  at  her  coronation. 

Many  refugees  from  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
among  her  early  friends  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  those  stir¬ 
ring  times  gives  to  her  books — A  Chain  of  Errors  (a  charming  tale 
of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France),  and  France  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century — a  liveliness  and  reality  which  makes  history 
alive,  and  not  the  dull  recital  of  dry  facts  and  horrible  happenings. 

She  told  us  of  Longfellow  and  his  courtship;  the  true  story  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning’s  marriage,  as  told  to  her  by  Mrs.  Carlyle; 
of  Prescott,  for  whom  she  arranged  a  Mexican  poem,  UN  etzahaul- 
coytly ”  into  English  verse,  and  which  poem  Milman  praised  in  his 
review  of  Prescott’s  The  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

She  knew  the  Appletons,  Carlyles,  Dickens,  everybody  whom 
we  poor  end-of-the-century  folk  would  give  anything  to  have 
known.  She  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Browning,  written  to  her  from 
behind  “Casa  Guidi’s  Window.” 

Miss  Wormeley ’s  marriage  to  Mr.  Randolph  Brandt  Latimer,  of 
Baltimore,  took  place  in  1 856,  and  proved  a  singularly  happy  union. 
For  twenty  years  she  deserted  literature  and  gave  herself  up  com¬ 
pletely  to  family  cares,  although  long  before  that  she  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  literary  success.  Her  first  work  was  a  novel,  Forest  Hill , 
published  by  Bentley,  of  London;  and  her  greatest  contribution  to 
the  world  was  her  series  of  nineteenth-century  histories,  in  which 
she  included  Europe  in  Africa,  England,  Russia  and  Turkey,  Italy, 
France  and  Spain.  These  valuable  and  interesting  works  should  be 
in  every  household  which  aims  at  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Mrs.  Latimer  contributed  prose,  poetry,  and  translations  to  nearly 
all  the  leading  periodicals  upon  both  sides  of  the  sea,  and  some  of 
her  stories  have  been  translated  into  German. 

Her  novel,  Princess  Amelie ,  a  charming  eighteenth-century  story 
of  Alsace,  was  published  in  the  famous  “No  Name  Series,”  as  were 
Salvage ,  and  My  Wife  and  My  Wife’s  Sister;  and  in  these  and  many 
other  tales,  she  has  shown  herself  a  novelist  of  no  mean  power. 

Upon  everything  she  did  was  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  culture 
and  refinement,  shown  also  by  her  kindly,  clever,  high-bred  face. 
Mrs.  Latimer  resided  for  years  in  Maryland,  spending  the  winters 
in  Baltimore  and  summering  at  Bonnywood,  her  place  in  Howard 
County. 
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It  is  difficult  to  find  anyone  more  charming  and  lovable  than  this 
author.  Her  sympathy  with  young  writers  was  very  great,  and  she 
was  always  cordial  and  gracious,  ready  to  speed  them  on  their  way 
with  some  tactful  hint;  valuable  aid  from  “stout  hearts  that  know 
the  way.” 

Her  personality  was  like  the  delicious  scent  of  fragrant  lavender, 
wafted  from  old-fashioned  gardens,  and  she  seemed  the  exponent 
of  all  that  was  best  of  the  school  now  passed  away.  She  belonged 
to  a  generation  when  people  were  not  “too  busy”  to  be  polite, 
and  found  time  for  cultivation,  good  breeding,  and  gentleness.  A 
woman  with  a  fine  mind,  ready  wit,  a  big  heart,  the  delicate  breed¬ 
ing  of  the  old  school,  loving  literature  and  delighting  in  her  work, 
she  was  yet  the  revered  mother  of  sturdy  sons  and  a  daughter,  a 
happy  wife,  a  tender  sister,  a  devoted  Christian — a  living  example 
that  a  woman  can  be  both  clever  and  womanly — a  delightful  object 
lesson  to  the  masculine  “New  Woman”! 
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Henry  the  VIII’s  sixth  wife,  Catherine  Parr,  so  humored  the 
gouty  old  monarch  as  to  survive  him.  Historians  differ  widely 
as  to  how  Queen  Catherine  managed  to  save  her  head  from  the 
murderous  whims  of  the  old  king,  who  is  reported  to  have  said 
of  her,  “I  have  had  six  wives,  but  this  one  is  the  worst.”  The 
writer’s  simple  explanation  of  the  fact  is  that  Catherine’s  early 
experience  as  the  wife  of  a  Latimer  was  sufficient  schooling  for 
the  job.  As  her  first  husband,  the  last  Lord  Latimer,  left  no 
son,  his  title  became  extinct  and  his  estates  passed,  through  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  to  the  Nevilles.  Henry’s  part  in  the 
movement  which  restored  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  status  it  had  enjoyed  prior  to  the  time  of  King  John 
will  always  remain  a  matter  of  controversy.  That  the  Bishops 
— Latimer,  Cranmer,  and  Ridley,  each  of  whom  was  martyred 
for  his  faith — had  far  more  to  do  with  the  Reformation  than 
did  Henry  himself,  no  fair-minded  critic  will  deny.  Bishop 
Hugh  Latimer’s  words  of  encouragement  to  his  fellow  martyr. 
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as  the  flames  enveloped  them  both,  will  ever  stand  out  as  a 
fitting  expression  of  a  man’s  belief  in  the  justice  of  his  cause: 
“Be  of  good  comfort,  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man.  We 
shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God’s  grace,  in  England, 
as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out.” 

In  vain  has  one  ambitious  genealogist  after  another  tried  to 
trace  the  descent  of  the  American  Larimers  from  the  families, 
respectively,  of  the  last  Lord  Latimer  and  the  good  Bishop 
Hugh  Latimer.  Not  until  1667  is  the  American  line  picked  up 
in  the  person  of  James  Latimer  of  Charles  County,  Maryland. 
This  James  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Randolph  Brandt,  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  Larimers.  No  member  of  this  family  within  my 
knowledge  has,  since  Bishop  Hugh,  had  the  temerity  to  don 
the  cloth.  My  only  clerical  blood  comes  from  Matthias  Harris, 
the  great-grandson  of  Augustine  Herman,  who  was  the  founder 
and  first  rector  of  the  I.  U.  Church  of  Upper  Kent  County, 
Maryland.  My  two  great-uncles,  another  Matthias  Harris  and 
Francis  R.  Hanson,  were  well-known  clergymen  of  southern 
Maryland.  The  latter  was  sent  to  China  in  1835,  as  the  first  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  that  country. 
The  following  episode  will  serve  to  close  my  relation  to  “the 
Cloth.” 

When,  in  1914,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  I  visited  England 
in  the  interest  of  a  uniform  embossed  system  for  the  blind  of 
the  English-speaking  world,  I  sought  a  few  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion.  Among  these  were  a  number  of  cards  from  the  Right 
Reverend  John  Gardner  Murray,  later  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  to  certain  English 
prelates,  including  the  late  Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter,  one  time 
chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria.  These  cards  bore  the  generous 
statement  that  “The  bearer  is  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  the 
martyr,  Bishop  Hugh  Latimer.”  Bishop  Hugh  was,  of  course, 
a  celibate.  Imagine,  therefore,  the  writer’s  consternation  when 
he  came  to  present  his  card  at  Bishop  Carpenter’s  home  in  the 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  to  find  that,  in  this  particular 
instance,  the  words  “of  the  family”  had  been  inadvertently 
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omitted  from  the  card.  Bishop  Murray,  however,  was  unex¬ 
pectedly  present  at  the  afternoon  tea,  and  saved  the  day  by 
presenting  the  Latimers  to  Mrs.  Carpenter,  the  Bishop  being 
temporarily  indisposed. 

As  indicated  above,  my  associations  with  the  Cloth  were 
much  richer  than  the  clerical  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins. 
Exclusive  of  casual  acquaintances,  I  number  among  my  friends, 
past  and  present,  more  than  twenty-five  wearers  of  the  Cloth. 
Eight  of  these  are  bishops,  five  of  whom  are  still  living.  With 
the  exception  of  twelve  years,  I  was  identified  with  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  from  1 88 1 
until  my  removal  to  Pittsburgh  in  1921.  It  was  during  the  last 
eighteen  years  of  this  period  that  four  of  the  eight  bishops,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Dr.  Murray,  served  successively,  prior  to  their 
consecration,  as  rectors  of  St.  Michael’s  Church. 

A  man’s  man,  a  good  mixer,  with  a  genius  for  recognizing 
people,  Dr.  Murray,  both  as  priest  and  bishop,  never  failed, 
often  going  out  of  his  way  to  make  himself  known  to  me.  Nor 
was  it  in  vain  that  I  carried  to  my  rector  and  bishop  my  most 
sacred  confidences. 

Upon  entering  the  Maryland  School,  I  became  identified 
with  St.  Michael’s  Church,  as  above  stated.  Here  in  1885, 1  was 
presented  for  confirmation  by  the  scholarly  rector,  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Kirkus,  to  the  equally  scholarly  William  Paret,  Bishop  of 
Maryland.  Bishop  Paret  was  a  stickler  for  conducting  church 
services  “decently  and  in  order.”  Accordingly,  having  no  great 
knowledge  of,  or  faith  in,  the  ability  of  blind  people,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dissuading  me  from  pursuing  my  pet  ambition  to 
become  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  His 
successor,  Bishop  Murray,  did,  however,  license  me  as  Lay 
Reader.  Like  our  late  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  I  continued 
for  many  years  “nothing  but  a  school  teacher.”  From  1891  to 
1903, 1  was  identified  with  Grace  Church  and  was  teaching  in 
the  School’s  Department  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind.  This  time 
was  unique  in  my  life  in  that  it  brought  to  me  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  certain  religious  leaders  of  the  deaf. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Gallaudet, 
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whose  wife  was  totally  deaf,  visited  France  and  brought  back 
with  him  wTat  is  known  as  the  “sign  language.”  This  medium 
of  communication  enables  deaf  people  to  converse,  and  espec¬ 
ially  to  enjoy  lectures,  sermons,  and  other  public  exercises  too 
remote  for  the  medium  of  “lip  reading.”  His  son,  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Gallaudet,  founded  St.  Ann’s  Church  for  Deaf-Mutes, 
New  York,  and  established  missions  for  the  deaf  in  the  more 
populous  American  cities.  Among  these  was  a  mission  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Grace  Church,  Baltimore,  where  for  several  years 
my  roommate,  the  Reverend  Daniel  E.  Moylan,  himself  deaf, 
served  as  assistant  to  the  rector,  Dr.  Powell.  Dr.  Gallaudet’s 
able  assistant  at  St.  Ann’s  Church,  the  venerable  Job  Turner, 
was  the  first  deaf-mute  to  be  ordained  priest  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  These  two  distinguished  and  distinguished- 
looking  clergymen  were  frequent  visitors  at  the  Grace  Church 
Mission  and  familiar  house  guests  at  the  Department  for  Col¬ 
ored  Deaf  and  Blind.  Dignified  in  bearing,  genial  and  purpose¬ 
ful  in  action,  their  coming  was  always  a  matter  of  pleasant  an¬ 
ticipation  to  the  deaf  and  blind  alike.  These  early  associations 
with  deaf  and  deaf-blind  people  of  various  stations  have  given 
me  an  insight  beyond  the  ordinary  into  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  so  bravely  met  and  ably  surmounted  by  such  persons 
as  Laura  Bridgman,  Francis  L.  Smith,  Helen  Keller,  and  Helen 
Schultz.  Dr.  Powell,  as  my  “Sentinel,”  or  local  examiner,  in 
connection  with  my  college  course,  became  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind  to  a  degree  second  only  to  his  interest  in  that  for 
the  deaf.  For  twenty-five  years,  he  served  actively  as  president 
of  the  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  retiring 
only  when  the  work  of  the  Association  was  merged  with  that 
of  other  local  agencies.  An  unusually  able  preacher,  spiritual 
adviser,  and  loyal  friend,  the  love  of  his  parishioners,  especially 
that  of  his  deaf  and  blind  followers,  will  go  with  Dr.  Powell 
throughout  all  time. 

The  Reverend  David  P.  Allison,  originally  of  Nova  Scotia, 
was  assistant  and  confidential  adviser  to  five  successive  rectors 
of  St.  Michael’s  Church.  Whether  through  his  influence,  or  not, 
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four  of  these  rectors  became  bishops.  Dr.  Wyatt  Brown,  now 
Bishop  of  Harrisburg,  often  said  of  Mr.  Allison,  “He  is  the  very 
prince  of  pastors.”  Approaching  him  in  pastoral  excellence  are 
the  late  Lawrence  E.  Eames,  of  Calvary  Church,  Pittsburgh, 
and  C.  Ronald  Garmey,  now  of  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

That  genuine  humor  is  not  foreign  to  the  Cloth,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  following  anecdote  told  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Charles  Fiske,  also  a  former  rector  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  and 
one  time  Bishop  of  Central  New  York. 

Addressed  by  an  English  clergyman  as  “My  lord  Bishop,” 
Dr.  Fiske  remonstrated.  “What  then,”  inquired  the  English¬ 
man,  “shall  I  call  you?”  “Oh!”  replied  the  Bishop,  “just  say 
‘Hello,  Central.’  ” 

Among  the  ablest  preachers  known  to  the  writer  is  the  Rev¬ 
erend  E.  J.  Van  Etten,  rector  of  Calvary  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Van  Etten  is  widely 
known  as  the  “radio  parson”  and  more  locally  as  the  “stone 
parson.”  The  first  radio  broadcast  of  a  church  service  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  him  from  Calvary  in  January,  1921;  and  he  is  deco¬ 
rating  the  inner  walls  of  his  church  and  parish  house  with  souve¬ 
nir  stones  of  historic  significance,  appropriately  inscribed,  from 
every  part  of  the  globe.  Much  more  could  be  said  concerning 
my  clerical  friends.  On  the  whole,  they  are  a  versatile  and  hu¬ 
man  lot,  a  Joseph’s  coat  of  many  colors.  Ranging  in  doctrine 
and  ritual  from  the  Lowest  to  the  Highest  Churchmanship, 
they  have,  in  general,  been  characterized  by  a  spirituality  far 
more  genuine  than  is  commonly  accorded  to  the  Cloth. 
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Medicine  is  by  far  the  prevailing  profession  among  the  Lari¬ 
mers,  and  the  one  in  which  they  seem  to  excel.  Yet,  here,  as 
in  other  lines,  they  are  seldom  found,  either  at  the  forefront  of 
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the  profession  or  in  the  extreme  rear.  The  twenty-odd  physi¬ 
cians — family  doctors,  surgeons,  and  ophthalmologists — with 
whom  the  writer  has  been  more  or  less  closely  associated,  in¬ 
clude  nine  who  bear  his  surname. 

Dr.  Joseph  Latimer,  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  was 
the  first  physician  known  to  the  author.  The  family  doctor, 
and  a  first  cousin  of  my  father,  Cousin  Joe  brought  me  safely 
through  four  of  my  eight  attacks  of  pneumonia.  His  practice 
included  the  best  that  the  neighborhood,  for  a  radius  of  fifteen 
miles,  afforded.  Until  the  limitations  of  advancing  years  forced 
him  to  travel  in  a  buggy,  Dr.  Joe  was  always  to  be  seen  perched 
upon  his  racing  sulky  behind  his  long-legged,  raw-boned  gray. 
His  presence  was  magic  to  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood,  his 
kindly  manner  was  balm  to  the  suffering  patient,  and  his  ready 
humor  hastened  the  convalescent  on  the  happy  road  to  re¬ 
covery. 

Four  other  family  physicians,  who  have  served  me  in  major 
emergencies  and  in  whom  I  have  enjoyed  complete  confidence, 
are  the  late  Charles  A.  Wells,  of  Hyattsville,  Maryland;  Guy 
W.  Latimer,  of  Hyattsville  and  Washington;  the  late  Henry 
Thomas,  of  Baltimore;  and,  William  Clarke  Maxwell,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  As  a  typhoid  specialist,  Dr.  Wells  bowed  to  none;  as  a 
baby  specialist,  Dr.  Latimer  bows  only  to  the  oncoming  gen¬ 
eration;  Dr.  Thomas,  like  Dr.  Joe  Latimer,  always  brought 
good  cheer  to  the  sickroom  and  never  seemed  in  a  hurry  to 
leave,  nor  were  his  bills  excessive.  Dr.  Maxwell  is  the  writer’s 
family  physician  at  the  present  time;  and,  however  unfair  it 
may  be  to  specialists,  I  have  often  declared  that  “if  Dr.  Max¬ 
well  cannot  cure  me  of  any  specific  malady,  I  am  content  to 
die.”  Long  live  the  family  doctor,  and  long  be  the  days  ere  his 
species  shall  have  become  extinct. 

As  I  have  never  been  impelled  to  undergo  a  major  operation, 
my  personal  acquaintance  with  the  genus  surgeon  has  been 
rare;  and  my  relationships  with  ophthalmologists  will  be  re¬ 
served  for  a  later  chapter.  On  one  occasion,  however,  a  traffic 
officer  led  me  into  the  path  of  a  skidding  truck,  the  officer 
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escaped  unscathed,  and  I  emerged  with  nothing  worse  than  a 
broken  collar  bone.  The  surgeon  assigned  to  my  bedside  in  the 
hospital  was  the  brilliant  and  affable  young  Edward  P.  Buch¬ 
anan,  of  Pittsburgh.  Imagine  my  scepticism  when  I  was  told 
by  this  stripling  of  a  surgeon  to  lie  flat  on  my  back,  day  and 
night,  without  the  vestige  of  a  splint  or  bandage  until  my 
collar  bone  should  knit.  Nevertheless,  there  was  something 
about  this  sympathetic,  purposeful  physician  that  inspired  an 
almost  slavish  obedience.  I  lay  for  twenty-four  consecutive 
days  and  nights  without,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  deviat¬ 
ing  one  iota  from  the  surgeon’s  orders,  and  left  the  hospital  with 
my  collar  bone  as  good  as  ever. 

Unique  among  the  physicians  known  personally  to  me  was 
the  late  Dr.  Caroline  Wormeley  Latimer,  only  daughter  of 
Randolph  Brandt  and  the  distinguished  writer,  Elizabeth 
Wormeley  Latimer.  Dr.  Latimer  graduated  from  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Medical  School  in  Baltimore  in  1 890,  doing  post-graduate 
work  the  following  year  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Inter¬ 
rupting  her  medical  studies,  she  entered  Bryn  Mawr  College 
in  1891,  graduating  in  1896  with  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  Entering  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  she  was,  in 
1898,  the  first  woman  to  graduate  from  that  institution.  Like 
her  mother,  Dr.  Latimer  was  well  versed  in  modem  languages. 
Accepting  a  position  as  linguistic  secretary  to  the  famous  sur¬ 
geon,  Dr.  Lloward  Kelly,  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Latimer  never  actu¬ 
ally  practiced  medicine.  Turning  her  medical  knowledge  to 
practical  purpose,  however,  she  edited  a  medical  dictionary 
in  1910.  Her  death  in  1932,  at  her  apartment  home  in  Boston, 
whither  she  had  retired,  deprived  the  medical  profession  of 
an  able  scholar  and  an  understanding  interpreter  of  modern 
medicine.  I  spent  many  a  pleasant  and  profitable  evening  in 
her  Baltimore  home  on  West  Chase  Street,  finding  her  some¬ 
what  austere  and  didactic,  but  possessed  of  much  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  humor  which  characterized  her  accomplished  mother. 
Not  at  all  given  to  “talking  shop,”  Dr.  Caroline  Wormeley 
Latimer,  known  among  her  family  and  friends  as  “Lena,”  never 
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wanted  for  topics  of  pleasant  conversation,  never  faltered  in 
matters  of  hospitality,  and  yielded  the  palm  to  her  gracious 
mother  only  in  genuine  warmth  of  personality. 

That  “no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,”  has  its  application  to 
more  than  one  field  of  activity.  When  a  son  elects  to  follow 
his  father’s  calling,  it  argues  that  the  father  is  something  of  a 
hero  in  his  profession.  Again,  a  weakling  is  usually  so  impressed 
with  the  difficulties  of  living  that  he  is  prone  to  dissuade  his  son 
from  following  in  his  footsteps.  Among  the  writer’s  circle  of 
physician  friends,  there  are  six  instances  where  the  character 
and  ability  of  a  father  or  of  an  older  brother  have  inspired  a 
son  or  brother  to  elect  the  same  calling.  My  paternal  uncle, 
Matthias  Randolph  Latimer,  attended  the  Maryland  Univer¬ 
sity  Medical  School  during  1854-55,  and  graduated  in  1856 
from  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Locating  on  the  Patuxent  River,  Prince  George’s  County, 
Maryland,  he  was,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  the  leading  phy¬ 
sician  throughout  that  region.  Arrogant  in  manner,  but  tender 
in  heart,  this  masterful  man  was  fairly  worshipped  alike  by 
rich  and  poor.  Eccentric  to  a  marked  degree,  he  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  many  humorous,  though  kindly,  anecdotes  still  current. 
His  eldest  son,  Charles  Harris  Latimer,  even  as  a  small  boy, 
accompanied  his  father  on  every  possible  occasion,  drinking  in 
medical  lore  as  a  dry  sponge  absorbs  water.  This  precocious 
lad  entered  St.  John’s  College  at  Annapolis  at  an  early  age, 
and  completing  the  course  there,  entered  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  graduating  from  that  school 
in  1881,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty.  After  a  year  as  interne  in 
the  Baltimore  City  hospital,  Dr.  Charles  Harris  Latimer  re¬ 
turned  to  southern  Maryland,  where  he  was  associated  for  six 
years  with  his  father.  In  1888,  upon  the  urgent  request  of  Dr. 
W.  W.  Godding,  then  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Elizabeth’s 
Asylum,  young  Latimer  accepted  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
that  Government  hospital  for  the  insane,  near  Washington. 
In  seven  short  years,  he  had  become  Dr.  Godding’s  assistant,  in 
full  charge  of  Howard  Hall,  the  ward  for  the  violently  insane. 
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About  this  time,  Dr.  Latimer  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  responsible  for  all  appointments  to 
this  Government  hospital.  He  held  this  position,  together  with 
his  other  work,  as  long  as  he  was  connected  with  the  institu¬ 
tion.  When  the  Philippine  Insurrection  followed  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  tropical  heat,  comparative  inactivity,  and 
homesickness,  combined  to  crowd  the  Manila  General  Hos¬ 
pital  with  mildly  insane  American  soldiers.  Prompt  treatment 
would  have  cured  many  of  these  cases;  but  the  delay  of  from 
eight  to  ten  weeks  incident  to  transporting  these  sick  men  to 
the  Government  hospital  for  the  insane,  was  proving  fatal. 
Accordingly,  Surgeon  General  Sternberg  decided  to  send  an 
expert  to  Manila  to  set  up  a  special  ward  in  connection  with 
the  General  Hospital  to  insure  immediate  treatment  for  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  insane.  It  was  natural  that  the  surgeon  in  charge 
of  Howard  Hall  should  be  chosen  for  this  important  post,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Harris  Latimer  reached  Manila  late  in  the  summer 
of  1 900.  The  presence  of  an  expert  on  the  spot  caused  general 
satisfaction  throughout  the  United  States,  especially  among  the 
families  whose  boys  were  among  the  enlisted  men.  Scarcely  had 
Dr.  Latimer  got  the  work  under  way  when  the  Insurrection 
was  put  down  and  the  American  forces  demobilized.  The  pres¬ 
tige  thus  gained,  coupled  with  the  death  of  his  old  friend,  Dr. 
Godding,  led  Dr.  Latimer,  upon  his  return  to  this  country,  to 
sever  permanently  his  official  connection  with  St.  Elizabeth’s 
Hospital  and  to  enter  upon  private  practice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  a  psychiatrist  and  alienist.  After  some  fifteen 
years  of  private  practice,  the  lure  of  institutional  life  induced 
him  to  accept  an  offer  as  resident  consultant  of  the  Laurel 
Sanitarium,  which  was  in  charge  of  the  eminent  nerve  special¬ 
ists,  Dr.  Cornelius  De  Weese  and  Dr.  Jesse  C.  Coggins.  Here 
he,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  passed  on  to  his  reward.  A  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  old  school,  a  bachelor,  as  he  said,  “from  choice,” 
and  a  man  wedded  to  his  calling,  it  is  fitting  that  this  brief  tri¬ 
bute  to  him  should  conclude  this  chapter  on  “Medicine.” 
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XIV 

EDUCATION 

Every  profession  owes  its  existence  to  some  human  need.  In 
order  that  this  need  may  be  the  better  met,  each  profession  has 
its  specialized  form  of  educational  preparation;  thus,  we  have 
the  theological  seminary,  the  law  school,  the  art  institute,  the 
medical  school,  the  conservatory  of  music,  and  the  schools  of 
mathematics,  economics,  etc.  More  and  more,  the  professional 
school  is  coming  to  supplement  its  academic  courses  by  a 
practical  application  of  the  knowledge  imparted  by  combining 
the  science  and  art  of  its  particular  service  to  humanity.  Despite 
the  oft  repeated  statement,  “He’s  nothing  but  a  school  teacher,” 
the  fact  remains  that  many  of  our  greatest  men  were,  at  some 
period  of  their  lives,  either  public-  or  private-school  teachers. 
There  can  be  no  nobler  calling  than  that  which  prepares  the 
coming  generation,  generally  or  specifically,  for  the  practical 
and  spiritual  life  ahead.  As  professional  and  quasi-professional 
people,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  number  of  the  Latimers  and 
their  blood  relations  active  in  the  field  of  both  general  and  spe¬ 
cial  education.  The  field  of  general  education  had  an  uncom¬ 
promising  advocate  in  the  person  of  my  paternal  uncle,  John 
Edward  Latimer,  before  mentioned.  Born  in  Southern  Mary¬ 
land  in  1844,  he  suffered  the  interruption  of  his  education  by 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  however,  and 
was  found,  soon  after  the  War,  teaching  school,  first  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  later  in  West  Virginia.  Feeling  the  need  on  the  part 
of  his  older  pupils  for  instruction  in  practical  business  methods, 
he  took  the  special  courses  at  Bryant,  Stratton  and  Sadler’s 
Business  College,  Baltimore,  graduating  in  1866.  For  six  years 
(1872-78),  until  he  accepted  a  clerkship  under  the  United 
States  Government,  he  passed  this  business  knowledge  on  to 
every  class  of  his  older  pupils.  Studying  law  at  Columbia  (now 
George  Washington)  University,  he  took  his  LL.B.  in  1881, 
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and  his  LL.M.  in  1882.  Opening  a  law-  and  claims-office,  he 
soon  built  up  a  prosperous  pension  business. 

The  success  of  any  institution  of  learning  depends  much 
more  than  is  commonly  realized  upon  the  tact  and  diplomacy 
of  some  central  official,  usually  termed  the  Registrar.  Unless 
this  officer  recognizes  instantly  every  member  of  the  college 
board,  is  on  personal  terms  with  each  member  of  the  faculty, 
and  recalls  the  chief  accomplishments  of  each  visiting  grad¬ 
uate,  educational  and  social  functions  go  awry,  someone  is 
offended,  and  a  bequest  passes  to  some  other  university.  Such 
a  tactful  and  diplomatic  Registrar  was  Thomas  Randolph 
Ball,  nephew  of  Baltimore’s  leading  literary  light,  Elizabeth 
Wormeley  Latimer.  Matriculating  in  1876,  the  year  that  Johns 
Hopkins  University  first  opened  its  doors,  he  graduated  from 
its  academic  department  in  1879,  and  accepted  the  post  of 
Registrar  the  following  autumn.  For  nearly  fifty  years,  his 
tact  and  judgment  behind  the  scenes,  in  the  office,  and  on  the 
rostrum — prompting,  posting,  and  in  other  ways  oiling  the 
institutional  machinery — did  much  for  the  esprit  de  corps  of 
the  students  and  the  finesse  of  Hopkins’  diplomacy.  I  knew 
Tom  Ball  very  well,  often  visited  his  home,  and  heard  from 
him  many  an  odd  anecdote  of  some  equally  odd  professor. 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  Latimer,  surgeon  and  lecturer,  was  for  years 
the  executive  head  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Baltimore.  When  Dr.  Charles  Harris  Latimer  entered  the  Col¬ 
lege,  he  came  under  the  immediate  influence  of  this  eminent 
doctor.  The  younger  physician  often  insisted  in  after  life, 
“Whatever  ability  I  have  as  an  alienist,  surgeon,  or  executive, 
I  owe  directly  to  the  ideals  and  goals  implanted  in  me  during 
the  few  years  I  was  under  the  magnetic  spell  of  that  great 
American  medical  executive,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Latimer.”  Equally 
proud  of  Georgia  and  Maryland,  this  broad-minded  citizen  was 
ever  loyal  both  to  the  state  of  his  birth  and  to  that  of  his 
adoption.  The  ready  knowledge,  incomparable  skill,  and  dy¬ 
namic  force  of  this  lecturer,  surgeon,  and  executive  are  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  admiring  students,  many  of  whom, 
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advanced  in  years,  are  even  now  emulating  his  able  example. 

Ralph  Randolph  Latimer,  artist  and  amateur  dramatist,  was 
for  two  years  Principal  of  the  Art  School  of  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ann  Arbor,  and  for  fourteen  years  Professor  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  Institute  of  Art  and  Design.  An  active  member  of  the 
local  “Paint  and  Powder  Club,”  he  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
art  and  theatrical  circles  of  Baltimore.  His  parental  home, 
Bonnywood,  on  Lawyers  Hill,  Howard  County,  Maryland, 
known  to  the  young  people  as  “Stagger  Inn,”  was  the  Club’s 
rendezvous  during  the  summer  season.  It  was  at  Bonnywood, 
when  Mother  and  I  visited  the  family  in  1897,  that  I  first  met 
this  interesting  man.  Ralph  had  just  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  had  been  studying  art  at  its  source  for  several  years. 
His  keen  sense  of  humor  added  sparkle  to  his  interesting  remi¬ 
niscences,  and  the  visit  was,  therefore,  all  the  more  delightful 
to  the  guest.  His  unpretentious  story,  “Homeward  Bound,” 
published  in  McClure's  Magazine ,  December,  1900,  is  an  epi¬ 
sode  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  depicts  something  of  the  artist’s 
reaction  to  his  life  as  an  art  student  in  “gay  Paree.”  Ralph 
Randolph  Latimer  was  the  son  of  Randolph  Brandt  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wormeley  Latimer  and  hence  a  brother  of  Dr.  Caroline 
Wormeley  Latimer.  Delicate  from  early  childhood,  he  was 
compelled  to  wear  a  leather  jacket  throughout  life.  Yet,  rising 
well  and  merrily  above  his  handicap,  he  outlived  his  three-score 
years  and  ten.  Graduating  in  law  from  the  Maryland  University, 
he  practiced  only  long  enough  to  accumulate  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  pet  ambition  of  becoming 
an  artist.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  the  Maryland  In¬ 
stitute  of  Art  and  Design,  at  the  time  that  the  distinguished 
Austrian  artist,  Dr.  Otto  Fuchs,  was  Director,  and,  later  on, 
served  as  first  assistant  to  this  able  man.  His  physical  health 
prevented  him,  upon  the  death  of  his  friend  and  superior,  from 
pressing  his  claims  to  the  principalship  of  the  Institute;  but  he 
continued  to  act  as  assistant  until  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War.  Resigning  in  1916,  he  joined  his  aunt  at  the  Palazzo 
Bar  bar  o  in  Venice,  Italy,  where  he  conducted  a  successful  art 
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studio  until  his  death  in  1931.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
Baltimore  and  interred  in  Greenmount  Cemetery  beside  those 
of  his  mother.  My  recollections  of  visits  to  the  bachelor  apart¬ 
ment  of  this  quizzical,  courageous  little  man  are  among  the 
gems  of  a  lifetime.  “Randolph,”  he  once  asked  humorously, 
“which  is  the  worst,  Mrs.  McKinley’s  dyspepsia,  your  eyes,  or 
my  back?” 

Henry  Ludwell  Moore,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  from  1902  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1929,  was,  when  last  heard  of,  enjoying  a  well-earned 
rest  at  his  home  in  Comwall-on-Hudson.  The  eldest  son  of 
William  Henry  and  Alice  Burch  Moore,  of  Charles  County, 
Maryland,  and  a  grandnephew  of  the  Reverend  Francis  R. 
Hanson  before  mentioned,  Harry,  as  he  is  familiarly  known, 
was  a  student  from  early  childhood.  When  in  my  teens  at  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  I  enjoyed  few  things  more  than 
a  visit  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  Moore  home  in 
a  Baltimore  suburb.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  old  for 
my  years,  I  found  my  chief  attraction  in  the  studious  Harry, 
two  years  my  senior.  Taking  his  A.  B.  at  Randolph-Macon 
College  in  1892,  Henry  Ludlow  Moore  studied  abroad  and 
then  took  his  Ph.  D.  in  1896  from  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
lecturing  there  the  following  year.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I, 
in  all  innocence,  asked  him  the  subject  of  his  course  of  lectures. 
He  replied,  probably  with  equal  innocence,  “The  Application 
of  Differential  Calculus  to  the  Field  of  Economics.”  In  1897, 
Dr.  Moore  married  Miss  Jane  Armstrong  Shafer,  of  Richmond 
Virginia;  and,  before  going  to  Columbia  University,  served 
for  several  years  as  Professor  of  Economics  at  Smith  College, 
Massachusetts.  Dr.  Moore  is  the  author  of  many  magazine 
articles  on  the  mathematical  and  statistical  phases  of  economics. 
Ever  interested  in  applied  economics,  he  has  written,  among 
other  books,  Laws  of  Wages;  Economic  Cycles ,  Their  Law 
and  Cause;  Forecasting  the  Yield  and  the  Trice  of  Cotton; 
Generating  Economic  Cycles;  and  Synthetic  Economics. 

John  Wilmer  Latimer,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  lawyer,  judge, 
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and  professor,  will  conclude  this  creditable  array  of  special 
educators.  The  brother  of  Rear  Admiral  Julian  Lane  Latimer, 
bom  in  Shepherdstown,  West  Virginia,  and  educated  in  the 
private  schools  of  Charles  Town,  Wilmer  took  his  LL.  B.  at 
what  is  now  George  Washington  University,  in  1897.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar,  Judge  of  the  District 
Juvenile  Court  from  1913  to  1917,  and  Professor  of  Law  at 
George  Washington  University,  Mr.  Latimer  stands  well  in 
the  legal  profession  of  Washington.  An  active  member  of  the 
leading  social,  professional,  and  philanthropic  organizations 
of  the  District,  he  is  a  well-known  figure  in  the  national  capital. 

Finally,  may  I  make  bold  to  remind  the  reader  that  I  was  an 
instructor  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind;  and  to  say  further  that  I  have  for  the  past  six¬ 
teen  years  been  endeavoring,  with  some  success,  to  assist  adult 
blind  people  in  their  efforts  to  apply  the  principles  which  I 
have  so  long  advocated. 


xv 

LAW  AND  DIPLOMACY 

Thomas  John  Chew  Williams,  judge  and  journalist,  was 
born  in  Calvert  County,  Maryland,  August  6,  1851.  The  fifth 
and  youngest  son  of  the  Reverend  Henry  and  Mrs.  Priscilla 
Chew  Williams,  he  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Colonial  bishop, 
Thomas  John  Claggett.  This  historical  personage,  Bishop  Clag- 
gett,  was  first  buried  at  Croome,  Maryland;  but  his  remains 
now  rest  at  the  National  Cathedral,  Mount  St.  Albans,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Young  Williams  was  educated  partly  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools  of  Calvert  County  and  partly  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  His  Latin  teacher,  while  in  school  at  Georgetown, 
was  William  L.  Wilson.  Later,  Mr.  Wilson  was  author  of  the 
Tariff  Bill  that  bears  his  name,  and  was  Postmaster-General 
during  Cleveland’s  second  administration.  Reading  law  under 
his  elder  brother,  Henry,  and  the  distinguished  William  Pink- 
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ney  White,  Mr.  Williams  passed  the  Bar  in  1870,  at  the  early 
age  of  nineteen  years. 

In  1872,  “T.  J.  C.,”  as  he  came  to  be  known,  removed  to 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  Ac¬ 
quiring  an  interest  in  the  Hagerstown  Mail  and  later  founding 
the  Daily  Mail ,  he  become  active  in  clean  journalistic  politics. 
His  advocacy  of  the  “Australian  ballot”  is  characteristic  of  his 
usual  good  judgment.  In  the  autumn  of  1891,  accepting  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun ,  he  disposed 
of  his  Hagerstown  interests  and  removed  to  the  Maryland 
metropolis,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1929.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  was  an  able  and  interesting  columnist  and  the  Sun’s 
referee  on  all  Maryland  affairs.  He  conducted  the  Sun’s  cam¬ 
paign  which  carried  his  state  for  Cleveland  in  1892.  In  1900, 
he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  Dr.  James  A.  Van  Sickle, 
whom  he  called  “a  great  and  imposing  man,”  from  Denver, 
Colorado,  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Baltimore  public 
schools.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  which  added  to 
the  State  House  at  Annapolis  the  annex  which  now  houses 
the  State  Court  of  Appeals.  For  twenty  years  he  had  a  special 
desk  on  the  floor  of  the  State  Senate,  whence  he  made  daily 
reports  to  the  Sun  of  all  legislative  activities.  In  1910,  Governor 
Carothers  appointed  him  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Balti¬ 
more,  which  office  he  held  continuously  throughout  successive 
administrations  until  his  resignation  shortly  before  his  death. 

An  inimitable  after-dinner  speaker,  he  was  never  at  a  loss 
for  a  good  story.  One  story,  in  particular,  which  he  claimed  to 
have  transported  from  New  York  and  which  he  often  told  at 
his  own  expense,  ran  as  follows:  “The  Judge  had  given  a  cer¬ 
tain  colored  mammy  a  round  scolding  for  allowing  her  picca¬ 
ninny  to  behave  so  badly  as  to  be  brought  into  the  Juvenile 
Court.  Hearing  him  through,  the  mammy  replied,  ‘Yes,  Jedge, 
all  what  you  say  is  de  Lawd’s  truf,  but,  Jedge  has  you  ever 
been  de  father  of  a  perfectly  wufless  colored  chile?’  ” 

In  1874,  T.  J.  C.  Williams  married  Miss  Cora  Maddox.  Six 
children  were  bom  to  this  union,  three  of  whom  still  survive 
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him.  For  nearly  sixty  years,  their  home  was  the  center  of 
hospitality  for  family  and  friends.  Vice-President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Club,  twice  President  of  the  Southern  Maryland  So¬ 
ciety,  and  three  times  President  of  the  Baltimore  Press  Club, 
Judge  Williams  was  foremost  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the 
city.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Judge 
Williams  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  escorted 
President  Taft,  in  his  private  car,  from  Washington  to  the 
ceremony  in  Baltimore.  He  had  twice  previously  been  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Taft  at  the  White  House;  and  had  written  a 
series  of  editorials  on  “Business  Methods  in  Government,”  the 
principal  points  of  which  were  put  into  practice  by  the  Taft 
administration.  Resigning  in  1912  from  the  staff  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun ,  Judge  Williams  devoted  himself  to  his  court  duties. 
Later  on,  his  sight  gradually  failed  until,  in  1925,  an  operation 
for  cataracts  restored  his  vision.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know 
the  Judge  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  socially,  officially,  and 
religiously;  and  I  found  in  this  outstanding  leader  of  men  one 
of  the  heroes  of  a  lifetime.  The  Judge’s  son,  Dr.  Richard  Wil¬ 
liams,  inherits  much  of  his  father’s  charm  of  personality  and  is 
one  of  my  very  good  friends.  In  concluding  my  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  the  Judge,  I  would  have  the  reader  hear  what  his  fellow 
vestrymen  said  of  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  sudden  passing: 

There  has  recently  passed  from  our  midst  the  physical  presence 
of  one  whose  life  was  in  itself  a  benediction.  Judge  T.  J.  C. 
Williams  was  more  than  Senior  Vestryman  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels;  he  was  a  trusted  friend  and  a  confidant 
of  the  whole  city  of  Baltimore.  President  of  the  Press  Club,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  active  in  the  interest  of  the  newsboys 
of  the  city,  associated  with  every  good  cause,  the  extent  of  his  work 
and  interest  was  unlimited.  Of  the  Committee  which  called  Bishop 
Murray  to  be  Rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
he  has  been  the  intimate  counselor  of  the  last  five  Rectors  of  the 
Parish.  His  generous  attitude  toward  the  weaknesses  of  others,  his 
excellent  judgment,  his  sympathetic  consideration  of  every  prob¬ 
lem  presented  to  him,  won  for  him  not  only  the  loyalty  of  the 
members  of  this  Parish  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  City,  but,  in  many 
instances,  inspired  a  love  which  helped  men  and  women  to  be 
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better  because  they  knew  him.  He  represented  the  best  of  what 
can  be  incorporated  under  the  head  of  being  a  “Southern  Gentle¬ 
man.”  He  was  a  “really  loyal  churchman.”  His  life  with  his  family 
set  an  example  to  the  whole  Parish.  God  called  him  to  be  with  Him 
immediately  following  his  active  participation  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Vestry  of  this  church.  He  died  in  the  service  of  the  Master  as  he 
had  lived.  Everyone  who  knew  him  will  miss  him,  but  the  good 
that  he  did  will  live  long  after  him. 

When  in  1890,  my  immediate  family  moved  from  Willow 
Home,  to  Hyattsville,  Maryland,  they  rented  from,  and  lived 
next  door  to,  a  family  by  the  name  of  Ralston.  Although  the 
Latimers  lived  but  one  year  in  the  Ralston  house,  the  families 
became  very  good  friends;  and  the  friendship,  especially  that 
between  the  younger  Mrs.  Ralston  and  my  sister,  continued 
until  Mrs.  Ralston’s  recent  death.  Jackson  Harvey  Ralston, 
son  of  Judge  James  H.  Ralston  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Jackson 
Ralston,  was  born  in  Sacramento,  California,  February  6,  1857. 
Graduating  from  the  San  Francisco  High  School,  he  won  his 
LL.  B.  in  1876  at  the  George  Washington  University  Law 
School.  Two  years  later,  Mr.  Ralston  represented  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  of  North  America  at  confer¬ 
ences  in  France  and  Italy.  He  practiced  law  continuously  until 
1924,  when  he  removed  to  his  present  home  at  Palo  Alto,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  1897,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  National  University  Law  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  1887,  Mr.  Ralston  married  Miss  Sara  B.  Rankin,  of  Keo¬ 
kuk,  Iowa,  and  made  his  home  in  Hyattsville,  Maryland,  prac¬ 
ticing  law  in  Washington.  Two  anecdotes  illustrate  the  affec¬ 
tionate  regard  in  which  their  fellowtownsmen  held  this  inter¬ 
esting  couple.  In  laying  out  an  addition  to  Hyattsville,  two 
parallel  streets  were  named  “Jackson”  and  “Ralston,”  respec¬ 
tively,  and  the  connecting  cross-alley  was  named  “H,”  thus 
perpetuating  his  full  name.  Again,  during  those  early  years, 
Mrs.  Ralston’s  health  was  not  of  the  best,  and  the  ringing  of 
the  Angelus  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  disturbed  and  dis¬ 
tressed  her  very  much.  When  the  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  priest  of  the  local  Catholic  church,  he  post- 
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poned  the  ringing  of  the  Angelus  until  seven  o’clock,  and  it 
continues  to  ring  at  this  hour  until  the  present  day. 

An  able  jurist,  linguist,  and  diplomat,  Mr.  Ralston  has  been 
prominent  in  many  insular  and  international  matters.  In  1 899, 
before  the  Philippine  Uprising,  he  was  counsel,  at  Washington, 
to  Feliope  Agoncillo,  representing  the  Philippine  Republic. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  the  American  agent  and  counsel  in 
the  case  of  the  Pious  Fund  of  the  Calif ornias  against  Mexico. 
This  was  the  first  dispute  ever  submitted  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague,  and  Mr.  Ralston  won  the 
case  for  the  Catholic  Church.  In  1903,  he  was  named  by  the 
United  States  as  Umpire  for  the  Italian  Claims  against  Vene¬ 
zuela  before  the  mixed  tribunal  at  Caracas.  Later,  he  edited  the 
Proceedings  of  all  the  mixed  Commissions  of  Caracas,  under 
the  title  Venezuela  Arbitrations  of  1903.  Honorary  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  on  International  Law,  Mr.  Ralston  is  a  rec¬ 
ognized  authority  in  all  international  matters.  A  member  of  the 
Cosmos  Club  of  Washington,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  San  Francisco,  he  is  a  well-known  figure  in  social  and  legal 
circles.  Some  of  his  best  known  writings  are:  International 
Arbitral  Law ;  Democracy's  International  Law;  Law  and  Pro¬ 
cedure  of  International  Tribunals;  and  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  from  Athens  to  Locarno.  Always  interested  in  the  matter 
of  taxation,  Mr.  Ralston  was  an  early  convert  to  the  Henry 
George  theory  of  the  single  tax.  His  views  on  this  live  topic  are 
set  forth  in  his  book,  What's  Wrong  With  Taxation?  Only  a 
short  time  after  I  met  him,  Mr.  Ralston  became,  in  1892,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hyattsville  Board  of  Commerce.  This  Board,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  attempted  to  apply  the  system  of  single 
tax  to  a  municipality.  Though  thwarted  in  this  attempt,  Mr. 
Ralston  has  continued  to  be  a  consistent  advocate  of  the  cause. 
A  convincing  speaker,  quiet  and  forceful,  this  cosmopolitan 
figure  is  now  in  the  twilight  of  a  courageous  and  useful  career. 
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PUBLIC  PERSONAGES 

Outstanding  among  my  quasi-political  relatives  is  the  late 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Latimer  Felton,  of  Cartersville,  Georgia.  A  friend 
and  cousin  of  my  mother,  Mrs.  Felton  was  a  frequent  visitor  in 
our  Hyattsville  home.  A  prominent  clubwoman  of  her  state, 
actively  associated  with  her  husband  in  politics,  Cousin  Rebecca 
took  a  lively  and  discriminating  interest  in  all  public  affairs. 
The  gracious  gesture  extended  her  in  1922  by  the  Governor  of 
Georgia  should  not,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  renowned  senator  from  Georgia,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Thomas  Watson,  it  was  with  inimitable  southern  gallantry 
that  the  Governor  appointed  Georgia’s  distinguished  woman, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Latimer  Felton,  to  be  the  first  woman  to  sit, 
albeit  but  for  a  day,  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Among  the  familiar  figures  in  and  about  the  nation’s  capital 
for  many  years  past  is  that  of  William  Tyler  Page,  a  first  cousin 
of  my  wife.  The  career  of  this  striking  individual  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  interest  to  his  family  and  friends.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  became  a  page  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Step  by  step,  he  rose,  through  one 
clerical  position  after  another,  until  the  year  1919,  when  he 
himself  became  Clerk  of  the  House.  This  position  he  held  until 
March,  1933,  when,  in  appreciation  of  his  years  of  efficient 
service,  Congress,  regardless  of  politics,  created  for  him  an 
honorarium  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1932,  Mr.  Page  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Commission 
for  the  Celebration  of  the  Two-Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Birth  of  George  Washington.  In  1913,  he  published  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Handbook ,  which  bears  his  name.  A  lineal  descend¬ 
ant  of  Carter  Braxton,  one  of  Virginia’s  signers  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  Mr.  Page  comes  naturally  by  his  intense 
loyalty  to  his  country  and  his  devotion  to  political  affairs.  His 
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greatest  contribution  is  his  authorship,  in  1917,  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can's  Creed.  As  there  are  other  claimants  to  this  honor,  I  am 
glad  to  present  here  the  authentic  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
Creed. 

The  idea  of  laying  special  emphasis  upon  the  duties  and  obli¬ 
gations  of  citizenship  in  the  form  of  a  National  Creed,  origi¬ 
nated  with  Henry  S.  Chapin,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  then 
President  of  the  Educational  Foundation.  In  1916,  a  contest, 
open  to  all  Americans,  was  inaugurated  in  the  press  throughout 
the  country  to  secure  “the  best  summary  of  the  political  faith 
of  America.”  The  contest  was  informally  approved  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  The  artists  and  authors  of  the  Vigilantes,  especi¬ 
ally,  and  representatives  of  other  patriotic  societies  supported 
the  idea;  while  Baltimore,  the  birthplace  of  “The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,”  offered  a  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The  offer  was 
accepted  and  the  following  Committees  appointed:  Committee 
on  Manuscript,  with  headquarters  in  New  York — Porter  Emer¬ 
son  Brown  and  representatives  from  leading  American  maga¬ 
zines;  Committee  on  Award — Matthew  Page  Andrews,  Irvin 
S.  Cobb,  Hamlin  Garland,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Julian  Street,  Booth 
Tarkington,  and  Charles  Hanson  Towne;  Advisory  Committee 
— Dr.  P.  P.  Glaxton  (United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion)  ,  Governors,  Senators,  and  other  national  and  state  officials. 

The  award  went  to  William  Tyler  Page,  of  Friendship 
Heights,  Maryland,  for  the  following: 


THE  AMERICAN’S  CREED 


(Authorized  Version) 
by 

William  Tyler  Page 


I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  Government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people;  whose  just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a  re¬ 
public,  a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect 
union,  one  and  inseparable;  established  upon  those  principles  of 
freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  humanity  for  which  American 
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patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes.  I,  therefore,  believe  it 
is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it;  to  support  its  Constitution; 
to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag;  and  to  defend  it  against  all 
enemies. 

Among  those  entitled  to  mention  here,  because  of  his  own 
merit  and  by  reason  of  his  relationship  to  the  personages  of  the 
following  chapter,  is  my  brother-in-law,  the  late  George  West 
Page,  of  Baltimore.  A  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  honor¬ 
able  and  scrupulous  to  a  fault,  this  eminent  financier  held  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  Of  scholarly  parent¬ 
age,  educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  and  schooled,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  insurance  world  of  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  Mr.  Page  was  among  the  leading  fiscal  experts  of 
his  city  and  state.  When  the  Maryland  State  Banking  Commis¬ 
sion  was  organized,  in  1910,  Mr.  Page  was  appointed  Deputy 
Bank  Commissioner.  In  this  capacity  he  was  responsible  for  the 
interpretation  of  banking  legislation  and  for  the  development 
of  departmental  procedure.  Nothing  was  more  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  upon  the  resignation  of  his  superior,  in  1919,  than  the 
advancement  of  this  able  assistant  to  the  post  of  State  Bank 
Commissioner.  Under  Mr.  Page’s  direction,  the  Department 
grew  phenomenally  until  1933  when,  because  of  failing  health, 
he  relinquished  the  office,  full  of  years  and  honored  by  all  who 
were  sufficiently  informed  to  appreciate  the  invaluable  service 
he  had  rendered  his  fellow  citizens.  In  1913  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Gwinn,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  surviving  her  by  ten 
years  and  passing  to  his  rest  in  July,  1935. 

This  chapter  would  be  by  no  means  complete  without  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  my  younger  brother-in-law,  William  Chisholm  Page,  of 
Baltimore  and  Ruxton.  Like  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Page  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  financial  training  and  experience  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  world  of  Baltimore  and  New  York.  In  1888,  he  married 
Miss  Rosalie  Williams,  of  an  old  Virginia  family.  Settling  in 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Page  became  active  in  the  financial  and  social 
life  of  that  city.  Joining  forces,  in  1900,  with  Richard  L.  Gwinn 
and  James  H.  Preston,  subsequently  Mayor  of  the  city,  Mr. 
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Page  founded  the  Calvert  Bank  of  Baltimore.  President  of  this 
institution  from  its  establishment,  he  has  built  it  into  a  thriving 
commercial  bank,  with  five  prosperous  branches  strategically 
located  in  the  city.  During  the  recent  depression,  the  Calvert 
Bank  stood  the  strain  well,  ranking  among  the  strongest  insti¬ 
tutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Mr.  Page  was  City  Tax  Col¬ 
lector  for  eight  years,  under  Mayor  Preston,  and  accepted  the 
post  only  on  the  condition  that  the  basis  of  remuneration  be 
changed  from  that  of  commission  on  collections,  to  a  straight 
salary  for  service  rendered.  A  courtly  gentleman,  a  gracious 
host,  and  a  genuine  friend,  he  is  closely  identified  with  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  and  is  a  patron  of  many  philanthropic  insti¬ 
tutions.  A  lineal  descendant  of  the  colonial  Pages,  he  has  named 
his  Ruxton  home  “Rosewell,”  after  the  old  family  mansion, 
built  by  the  first  Mann  Page,  of  Tidewater,  Virginia.  The 
proud  father  of  three  attractive  daughters,  he  is  five  times  a 
grandfather,  and  Rosewell  with  its  trees,  lawns,  and  gardens 
is  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  old  and  young  alike. 


XVII 

MY  WIFE 

Jane  Byrd  Page,  known  in  her  immediate  circle  as  Jean,  is  the 
sixth  and  youngest  child  of  the  late  John  White  and  Ellen  West 
Page,  of  Merryland  Tract.  Bom  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  her  father  was  School  Examiner  for  Frederick 
County,  and  reared  at  Ingleside,  the  family  home,  a  few  miles 
from  Harpers  Ferry  Gap,  she  is  acquainted  with  the  folklore 
and  scenic  beauty  of  that  romantic  foothills  region. 

Jane  Byrd  Page,  now  Mrs.  Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  is  di¬ 
rectly  descended  from  the  Byrds  of  Westover,  Virginia;  from 
the  Pages  of  Rosewell;  and  from  the  Carters  and  Braxtons  of 
Colonial  Virginia.  She  is  also  descended  from  the  Wests,  Mac- 
Gills,  and  Duvalls,  of  Maryland.  Of  an  artistic  temperament, 
Mrs.  Latimer  is  a  lover  of  the  great  out-of-doors,  devoted  to 
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music,  and  no  mean  connoisseur  of  art.  She  is  likewise  fond  of 
the  best  in  literature,  has  an  eye  for  correct  color  scheme,  and  is 
a  judge  of  genuine  antiques.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to 
learn  that  she  is  a  meticulous  home-maker  and  incomparable 
helpmeet  of  her  husband,  whose  lack  of  physical  sight  makes 
him  dependent  upon  her  for  much  that  calls  for  good  taste  and 
refined  judgment. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  of  her  early  education  fell  to  the 
lot  of  her  eldest  sister,  Miss  Judith  Robinson  Page,  seventeen 
years  her  senior.  This  refined  and  versatile  woman,  assisted  by 
their  scholarly  father  and  accomplished  mother,  implanted  in 
the  little  girl’s  pliant  mind  the  basic  principles  and  cultural 
groundwork  which  have  been  her  guide  and  bulwark  through¬ 
out  life. 

Between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen,  Jane  Byrd  attended, 
with  certain  interims,  three  private  schools  conducted  by  gov¬ 
ernesses  brought  to  Merryland  Tract  for  the  purpose.  The  first 
of  these  schools  was  conducted  at  Ingleside,  by  Miss  Genevieve 
Scott,  later  Mrs.  John  E.  Wright,  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia.  It 
is  of  this  teacher  that  Jane  has  her  most  vivid  and  kindly  recol¬ 
lections.  She  kept  in  touch  with  this  estimable  friend  through¬ 
out  the  years  until  her  recent  passing. 

Another  of  these  private  schools  was  conducted  at  Barley- 
wood,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Claggett  and  their 
daughter  Genevieve.  Through  the  associations  which  these 
neighborhood  schools  afforded,  Jane  formed  many  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  friendships  which  have  continued  with  her  until  the 
present  day. 

Early  in  Jane’s  girlhood,  the  Reverend  Edward  Wall  came 
to  Merryland  Tract,  as  Rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Parish.  During  the 
succeeding  years,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Page  home, 
and  his  daughter  May  was  often  numbered  among  Jane’s  play¬ 
mates  at  Ingleside.  Later,  Mr.  Wall  became  Rector  of  Pinkney 
Memorial  Church,  Hyattsville,  Maryland,  where,  during  sev¬ 
eral  summers,  I  was  privileged  to  profit  by  his  exceptional 
preaching.  So  warm  was  Mr.  Wall’s  affection  for  the  Page 
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family  that,  in  after  years,  he  never  visited  Baltimore,  whither 
they  had  removed,  but  that  he  found  time  to  give  them  some¬ 
thing  of  his  genial  society.  Jane  and  I  agree  that  we  have  seldom 
listened  to  a  more  spiritual  preacher  than  the  Reverend  Edward 
Wall.  His  daughter  developed  into  an  unusually  interesting 
woman,  married  Mr.  Willis  Ray  Gregg,  now  chief  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  lives  at  Takoma  Park, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Wall  was  succeeded  as  Rector  of  St.  Mark’s  by  the 
Reverend  Edward  T.  Helfenstein,  now  Bishop  of  Maryland. 
Jane  soon  became  strongly  attached  to  him  and  his  lovely  and 
accomplished  wife,  Grace  Nelson.  Through  her  knowledge  of 
literature,  music,  and  art,  there  opened  up  to  Jane  new  and 
delightful  vistas  hitherto  unknown  to  her  youthful  experience. 
The  joy  of  this  relationship  was  profoundly  deepened  when 
Mrs.  Helfenstein’s  father,  the  Reverend  Kinloch  Nelson,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Jane  a  scholarship  for  two  successive  years  in  the 
Piedmont  School  for  Girls.  This  school  was  located  at  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Virginia,  and  was  conducted  by  the  three  Misses 
Meade,  granddaughters  of  Bishop  Meade  of  Virginia.  Here 
Jane  added  among  others,  to  her  circle  of  friends,  Mrs.  Francis 
Meade  and  her  daughter  Mattie;  and  Miss  Fannie  Thomas,  now 
Mrs.  Richard  Kidder  Meade,  of  Baltimore.  The  interest  of  the 
Reverend  Kinloch  Nelson  and  his  daughters  brought  Jane  for 
the  time  into  intimate  touch  with  the  rare  social  atmosphere 
which  has  always  characterized  the  Virginia  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  where  Dr.  Nelson  was  an  instructor.  Coming  into  her 
life,  while  she  was  still  in  her  teens,  these  influences  contrib¬ 
uted  much  toward  the  wholesomeness  of  her  subsequent  life. 
Upon  her  return  from  the  Piedmont  School,  Jane  resumed  her 
happy  relations  with  the  Helfensteins.  The  press  of  duties, 
however,  incident  to  the  absence  of  her  three  older  sisters  from 
home,  soon  began  to  absorb  an  ever  increasing  portion  of  her 
time  and  strength.  Later,  Mr.  Helfenstein  having  accepted  the 
rectorship  of  St.  John’s  Parish,  Howard  County,  Maryland,  her 
friend  Grace  left  the  neighborhood.  While  this  was  a  great  loss 
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to  Jane,  it  was  partially  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Helfenstein’s  successor  and  cousin,  the  Reverend  John  I.  Yel- 
lott  had  married  her  schoolmate,  Miss  Mildred  Nelson,  sister 
of  Mrs.  Helfenstein.  Soon  the  rigors  of  country  life  became  too 
great,  the  family  temporarily  disbanded  in  the  fall  of  1907,  and 
Jane  accepted  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
of  which  I  was  also  a  member. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  parade  my 
most  sacred  experiences.  Indeed,  public  display  of  affection 
has  no  place  in  my  philosophy  of  living.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that,  when  Randolph  Latimer  met  Jane  Page,  he  recognized 
in  her  the  woman  of  all  women,  and  set  his  compass  accord¬ 
ingly.  Finding  Miss  Page  an  easy  and  versatile  reader,  I  soon 
inveigled  her  into  rendering  me  more  and  more  eye  service 
along  this  line.  Christmas  found  me  adjusting  my  holiday  so  as 
to  miss  as  little  of  her  society  as  possible.  When,  for  any  reason, 
it  was  not  my  privilege  to  escort  her  out  for  the  evening,  I 
could  at  least  remain  up  to  witness  her  safe  return.  The  follow¬ 
ing  summer  saw  Jane’s  family  assembled  for  the  last  time  at 
Ingleside.  It  was  then  the  writer’s  privilege  to  spend  a  few  days 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  that  prince  of  gentlemen,  Mr. 
John  White  Page,  and  to  meet  in  their  home,  the  members  of 
the  family  destined  to  become  his  esteemed  “in-laws.” 

On  September  5,  19 11,  a  few  months  after  the  passing  of 
Jane’s  father,  there  was  a  quiet  wedding  in  the  little  chapel  of 
the  Bishop  of  Baltimore.  The  Reverend  Edward  T.  Helfen¬ 
stein,  assisted  by  the  Reverend  Henry  C.  Parkman,  officiated 
at  the  wedding.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  we  have 
shared,  without  diminution  of  mutual  affection,  the  vicissitudes 
of  life;  and  we  face  the  future  with  every  confidence  that  it 
holds  in  store  for  us  many  a  joy  yet  untasted. 

It  is  fitting  here  to  mention  a  few  other  members  of  the 
delightful  circle  and  family  to  which  my  good  wife  belongs. 
Early  in  our  acquaintance,  Miss  Page  introduced  me  to  her 
gracious  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  West  Claggett,  of 
Baltimore.  A  rare  combination  of  business  man,  gallant,  and 
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humorist,  West,  as  Mr.  Claggett  was  known  among  his  closer 
associates,  was  the  accepted  head  of  the  family,  their  ready 
champion  in  distress,  and  the  mirth-provoking  genius  of  every 
gathering  of  family  or  friends  at  which  he  was  present.  His 
sudden  passing,  during  the  recent  depression,  was  a  distressing 
loss  to  his  entire  connection.  His  only  son  and  namesake,  just 
now  happily  married,  is  a  promising  young  attorney,  combin¬ 
ing  many  of  his  father’s  gifts  and  his  mother’s  graces. 

Mrs.  Claggett,  affectionately  known  to  us  all  as  Edna,  is  one 
of  those  exceptional  women  who,  like  my  own  mother,  so 
identified  herself  with  her  husband’s  family  and  friends  as  to 
eliminate  herself  completely  from  the  much  abused  category 
of  “in-laws.”  Refined  and  wholesome,  with  her  modest  and 
motherly  instincts,  this  acceptable  little  woman  was,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  the  human  and  social  complement  of  her  worthy 
husband.  Her  son’s  marriage  has  given  her  a  renewed  interest 
in  life,  and  her  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  his  interesting  and 
attractive  wife  is  indicative  of  her  happy  genius  for  putting 
human  values  first. 

West’s  sister  Genevieve,  Mrs.  John  M.  Kopper,  of  Madison, 
N.  J.,  my  wife’s  dearest  and  lifelong  friend,  is  a  lineal  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  John  Claggett,  first  Bishop 
of  Maryland.  A  woman  of  the  old  school,  loyal  to  her  friends, 
devoted  wife  and  mother,  Mrs.  Kopper  is  the  trusted  confi¬ 
dante  of  her  entire  connection.  So  fond  is  she  of  antiques  that 
a  brother  once  said  of  her,  “Genevieve  will  never  marry  unless 
she  finds  a  man  with  claw  feet  and  a  dull  finish.” 

Matt,  as  we  know  Mr.  Kopper  best,  is  a  successful  insurance 
man,  a  loyal  Churchman,  and  an  incurable  Democrat.  The 
parents  of  two  boys  and  a  girl,  Matt  and  Genevieve  have  spared 
no  pains  or  expense  in  fitting  these  young  people  for  the  best 
in  life  of  which  they  are  capable.  Informal  and  inimitable  hosts, 
their  home  holds  out  to  my  wife  and  me  a  perpetual  welcome'; 
nor  do  we  fail  to  accept  their  genuine  hospitality  whenever 
opportunity  affords. 

Reference  has  been  previously  made  to  Jane’s  parents,  her 
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brothers,  George  and  William,  and  to  her  eldest  sister,  Judith. 
The  last  named  was,  for  several  years,  a  member  in  the  author’s 
household,  before  and  after  his  removal  to  Pittsburgh.  Active 
for  years  in  work  for  the  deaf,  devoted  to  philanthropic  service 
of  every  kind,  this  consecrated  woman  met  death  suddenly  in 
the  very  midst  of  her  daily  church  duties  in  behalf  of  others. 
To  know  her  was  indeed  to  love  her. 

The  literary  and  art  critic  of  the  family  from  whom  Jane  has 
acquired  much  throughout  the  years,  is  her  second  sister,  Miss 
Ellen  West  Page.  She  went  to  New  York  early  in  life  and  was, 
for  many  years,  Assistant  Principal  and  Librarian  of  the  Cooper 
Union  Art  School.  Her  work  there  brought  her  into  contact 
with  the  very  best  to  be  had  in  art,  music,  and  literature.  A 
seasonal  visitor  in  the  Latimer  home  and  a  member  of  the 
family  for  a  year,  this  informed  and  versatile  sister-in-law  still 
affords  me  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  her  society  at  brief  intervals. 

The  youngest  of  Jane’s  sisters  is  Eliza  Byrd,  Mrs.  George 
Ward,  of  Five  Oaks,  Green  Spring  Valley,  Maryland.  The 
family  are  unanimous  in  according  to  Eliza  Byrd  the  sweetest 
disposition,  the  greatest  courage  of  conviction,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  favorite  of  the  four  favored  sisters.  A 
lover  of  flowers,  she  is  an  active  member  of  the  local  Garden 
Club.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  historic  Garrison  Forest 
Church,  and  takes  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  diocese.  Her 
home,  Five  Oaks,  has  for  years  been  the  rendezvous  and  center 
of  hospitality  for  the  family.  It  is  there  that  Jane  and  I  are  ever 
welcome,  there  that  the  vacation  time  slips  away,  and  there 
that  the  heart  lingers  after  the  tyrant  mind  has  torn  the  reluc¬ 
tant  guest  away. 

Such  then,  past  and  present,  are  the  leading  figures  of  the 
circle  into  which  Jane  Byrd  Page  introduced  her  friend,  Henry 
Randolph  Latimer;  and  which,  in  all  its  ramifications,  has  served 
to  widen,  clear,  and  color  his  social  horizon.  Happy,  indeed,  is 
the  man  whose  social  and  religious  life  is  broadened,  not  broken, 
by  his  matrimonial  alliance. 
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FREDERICK  DOUGLAS  MORRISON 

In  any  attempt  to  set  forth  the  author’s  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  they  pertain  to  work  for  the  blind,  a  prominent 
place  must  be  given  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  man  to  whom, 
more  than  to  any  other,  save  his  own  father,  he  owes  the  little 
which  has  proved  worth  while  in  his  domestic  and  professional 
career.  Passing  reference  has  been  made  to  him  as  the  “F.  D.” 
of  “School  and  Scholarship”;  but  the  reader  must  know  more 
of  this  self-effacing  man.  In  a  day  when  excesses  born  of  the 
Civil  War  were  running  riot,  Mr.  Morrison  not  only  opposed 
the  operation  of  street-cars  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  kept 
his  own  horse  and  carriage  in  the  stable  on  that  day  as  evidence 
of  his  own  good  faith.  In  an  age  when  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind  were  writing  much,  claiming  more,  and 
living  for  the  most  part  in  quiet  isolation,  he  wrote  little, 
claimed  less,  but  participated  actively  in  every  philanthropic, 
civic,  and  educational  movement  of  his  state.  Born  of  a  Quaker 
mother,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
James,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  a  vestryman  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  he  was,  despite  strong  personal  convictions,  liberal 
and  generous  toward  the  religious  tenets  of  others.  As  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  he  was 
abreast  of  the  best  social  service  practices  of  his  day.  His 
knowledge  of  fiscal  affairs  found  expression  through  his  coun¬ 
sel  as  a  director  of  the  Provident  Savings  Bank;  while  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  promotion  of  art  bore  fruit  in  his  work  as  a  director 
of  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Art  and  Design.  A  lifelong  Demo¬ 
crat  and  a  personal  friend  of  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe,  seven 
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times  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  he  never  participated  actively  in 
politics.  His  close  association  with  the  celebrated  attorney, 
Bernard  Carter,  and  with  the  able  Health  Commissioner,  James 
A.  Steuart,  made  him  a  familiar  lay  figure  in  law  and  health 
circles.  Among  other  friends  of  note,  he  numbered  the  leading 
philanthropist,  John  Glenn,  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  President  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  John  T.  Morris,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore.  These  several  contacts 
brought  his  own  work  as  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  into  its  proper  perspective  among  the  ed¬ 
ucational  and  philanthropic  activities  of  his  city  and  state. 

As  an  educator  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Morrison  was  one  of  the 
so-called  “Big  Four,”  ranking  with  Michael  Anagnos,  of  Bos¬ 
ton;  Benjamin  B.  Huntoon,  of  Louisville;  and  William  B.  Wait, 
of  New  York.  He  was  conversant  with  every  phase  of  his  call¬ 
ing,  and  his  opinion  was  sought  alike  by  high  and  low.  Instru¬ 
mental  in  founding  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  he  was  prominent  in  its  deliberations,  served  for 
two  terms  as  its  President,  and  was  named,  in  1887,  to  represent 
it  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  He  was  Vice-President,  for  several 
years,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind;  and  he  visited  Europe  twice  in  the  interest 
of  his  profession.  At  a  time  when  boards  of  managers  of  phil¬ 
anthropic  organizations  were  both  self-perpetuating  and  ex¬ 
clusive  regarding  their  relations  with  their  paid  executives,  Mr. 
Morrison  was  first  made  Secretary  to  the  Board  and  later 
elected  to  full  membership,  serving  in  this  dual  capacity  until 
his  death. 

Frederick  Douglas  Morrison,  son  of  Mansel  Edward  and 
Susanna  Elizabeth  Morrison,  was  born  in  Harford  County, 
Maryland,  September  3,  1837.  On  his  father’s  side,  he  was  de¬ 
scended  from  a  long  line  of  high-minded  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
whose  representative  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1737  and,  ac¬ 
quiring  extensive  lands  along  the  Brandywine,  became  the  first 
of  several  generations  of  prosperous  Morrison  farmers.  On  his 
mother’s  side,  Mr.  Morrison  sprang  from  an  old  English  family 
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of  Quakers,  whose  representative,  Anthony  Morris,  removed 
to  Philadelphia  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Anthony  and 
his  descendants  figured  largely  in  the  social  and  political  life 
of  what  was  then  the  metropolis  of  the  new  world.  Three  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Morris  family,  in  successive  generations, 
served  as  Mayors  of  Philadelphia.  One  of  these,  in  order  to 
avoid  serving  a  fourth  term,  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  go  into 
absolute  seclusion.  Another,  Israel  Morris,  was  executor  to  the 
estate  of  William  Penn,  Jr.  Since  he  came  from  such  ancestry, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Mr.  Morrison  foremost  in  his  chosen 
calling.  Educated  in  the  private  schools  of  his  county  and  re¬ 
ceiving  his  academic  training  at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
he  taught  for  a  few  years  in  the  local  schools.  He  read  law 
extensively,  but  his  pronounced  leanings  toward  the  Confed¬ 
erate  cause  prevented  his  admission  to  the  Bar.  In  1 86 1 ,  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  House  of 
Refuge,  and,  two  years  later,  was  elected  to  the  faculty  of 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia.  While  there,  he  met  the  cele¬ 
brated  blind  educator,  William  Chapin,  then  Principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Upon 
Mr.  Chapin’s  recommendation,  young  Morrison  was  induced 
to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Maryland  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  (as  it  was  then  called).  Returning 
to  Baltimore  in  April,  1864,  he  entered  upon  his  real  life’s  work. 

This  Institution,  known  since  1885  by  the  better  title  of 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  is  a  private,  non-profit-making 
corporation,  administered  by  a  self-perpetuating  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  From  the  School’s  foundation  in  1853,  its  pupils,  with 
an  occasional  exception,  have  been  educated  at  the  expense  of 
the  state.  Its  status,  however,  as  a  private  corporation  has  kept 
it  from  becoming  a  “political  plum,”  and  subject  to  frequent 
administrative  change.  During  the  years  1853  to  1864,  three 
Superintendents  preceded  Mr.  Morrison,  and  to  these  credit 
is  due  for  the  School’s  first  decade  of  development.  They 
were  David  M.  Loughery,  the  Reverend  J.  M.  McKenny,  and 
Charles  H.  Kenner.  It  was  Mr.  Morrison,  however,  who,  as- 
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suming  charge  when  the  School  was  small  in  numbers,  poorly 
equipped,  and  inadequately  housed,  brought  it,  step  by  step, 
through  a  period  of  forty  years  out  of  the  miasma  of  an  asylum 
into  the  pure  atmosphere  of  a  modern  residential  school. 

The  School  was  originally  located  in  an  historic  old  mansion 
on  West  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  which  had  once  been  the 
family  home  of  Maryland’s  distinguished  Colonial  governor, 
William  Paca.  Although  its  pupils  numbered  only  twenty-one, 
the  School,  in  1864,  had  already  outgrown  the  limited  quarters 
afforded  by  the  Paca  mansion,  and  Mr.  Morrison  realized  the 
need  for  more  commodious  buildings  and  grounds.  Winning 
over  the  Board,  he  approached  the  General  Assembly  success¬ 
fully  for  an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  with  which 
to  carry  out  his  ideas.  These  funds,  augmented  by  others  from 
the  city  and  from  private  sources,  enabled  him  to  begin  build¬ 
ing  late  in  1865,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  to  remove  the 
School  to  its  new  quarters  on  what  was  then  known  as  North 
Boundary  Avenue.  Virtually  in  the  country,  the  School  grew 
apace  in  numbers,  scholarship,  and  standing  among  institutions 
of  its  class  throughout  the  country.  During  almost  the  entire 
forty  years  of  his  superintendency,  Mr.  Morrison  enjoyed  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  two  of  the  ablest  teachers  known  to 
the  education  of  the  blind.  These  were  the  two  sisters,  Emma 
A.  and  Louie  H.  Yarnall,  mentioned  in  “Love  and  Loyalty.” 
To  them  he  freely  ascribed  much  of  the  professional  success 
accorded  him.  He  was  essentially  an  administrator,  and,  as 
funds  became  available,  one  addition  or  improvement  after 
another  characterize  the  work  of  this  indefatigable  educator. 

Recognizing  the  right  of  colored  deaf  and  blind  children  to 
an  education,  Mr.  Morrison  joined,  in  1872,  with  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  Maryland  State  School  for  the  Deaf  in  opening  a 
“dual”  department  for  colored  deaf  and  blind  children  on 
South  Broadway,  Baltimore.  This  “dual”  school  was  removed, 
in  1 878,  to  the  old  Paca  mansion,  where  several  necessary  build¬ 
ings  were  added.  It  is  now  located  at  Overlea,  on  one  end  of 
the  farm  occupied  by  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind;  and 
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it  continues  to  be  administered  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  six 
directors,  equally  representative  of  the  two  schools  above  men¬ 
tioned.  To  this  Department,  also,  by  special  arrangement,  come 
the  colored  blind  children  from  Delaware  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  colored  deaf  children  from  the  District  and 
West  Virginia. 

Realizing  through  personal  observation  the  unhappy  results 
incident  to  the  presence  of  adults  and  children  as  pupils  under 
the  same  roof,  Mr.  Morrison  moved,  in  1878,  towards  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  this  situation.  He  erected  a  three-story  shop  building 
on  the  School  grounds  and  removed  thither  the  broom,  mat¬ 
tress,  and  chair-caning  activities,  which  had  previously  occu¬ 
pied  the  basement  of  the  main  school.  He  then  required  the 
shop  employees  and  trainees  living  in  the  school,  to  come  daily 
to  and  from  their  homes  in  the  city.  Certain  exceptions,  where 
the  adults  needed  more  than  trade  training,  had  to  be  made; 
but  these  soon  became  negligible  and  with  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  workshop,  in  1908,  and  of  a  home  teaching 
department  later,  the  present  Superintendent,  John  F.  Bledsoe, 
has  removed  the  last  vestige  of  an  asylum  from  the  doors  of 
his  School.  One  professional  error  which  Mr.  Morrison,  in 
common  with  many  of  his  fellow  superintendents,  then  and 
now,  made  in  his  administration  of  the  adult  problems,  may 
well  be  mentioned  here.  At  a  time  when  there  was  no  financial 
provision  for  the  non-employable,  or  indigent,  blind,  very 
inadequate  opportunity  for  the  blind  in  “sheltered”  shops,  and 
little  place  for  blind  people  in  industry  among  the  seeing,  he 
attempted,  through  the  police  courts,  the  unjust  and  impossible 
task  of  closing  the  streets  and  highways  to  blind  mendicants. 
He  lived,  however,  to  see  his  error  and  unhesitatingly  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  serious  nature  of  his  mistake. 

In  the  autumn  of  1888,  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  erection 
of  the  workshop,  Mr.  Morrison  gave  substance  to  two  other 
hopes  which  had  long  clamored  for  expression,  namely,  a  kin¬ 
dergarten  to  provide  for  the  early  education  of  blind  children 
not  hitherto  admitted  to  the  School,  and  a  gymnasium  to  pro- 
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vide  physical  training  beyond  that  of  mere  calisthenics  pre¬ 
viously  afforded  the  pupils.  The  space  for  these  new  activities 
was  furnished  by  a  temporary  frame  gymnasium  and,  two 
years  later,  a  cottage  for  the  Superintendent,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  lived  in  the  main  building.  This  twofold  work  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Miss  Bertha  L.  Martien,  a  trained  and  at¬ 
tractive  kindergartener.  Relinquishing  the  physical  training 
after  a  few  years  to  another,  this  sympathetic  “queen  of  the 
wand”  continued  her  magic  work  with  the  little  ones  until 
poor  health  compelled  her  retirement  in  1922.  Finally,  the 
eighth  and  crowning  event  in  Mr.  Morrison’s  building  career 
was  the  erection,  in  1895,  of  Newcomer  Hall,  a  thoroughly 
modern  classroom  building,  which  met  every  educational  re¬ 
quirement  and  completely  released  the  main  building  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  dormitory  purposes. 

The  last  sixteen  years  of  Mr.  Morrison’s  superintendency, 
1888-1904,  witnessed  the  culmination  of  his  many  hopes  and 
the  envisioning  of  new  ideals  destined  to  be  worked  out  by 
his  successor.  Impetus  was  given  the  activities  of  these  last 
years  by  the  enlightened  enthusiasm  which  grew  out  of  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind,  held  at  the  Maryland  School  in  June,  1888. 
In  1891,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  was  added  to 
the  staff;  and  under  his  guidance  the  entire  curriculum  was  re¬ 
vised  and  the  school  graded  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  col¬ 
lege  door.  It  was  this  same  young  man,  Marshall  E.  Reddick, 
who  rendered  the  writer  signal  service  as  his  amanuensis  in  his 
college  examinations.  This  golden  age  of  the  old  regime  had 
its  climax  in  the  Jubilee  Anniversary  of  the  School  in  1903.  The 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  program  consisted  of  Marshall  E. 
Reddick,  Annie  D.  Hobson,  and  H.  Randolph  Latimer.  The 
musical  part  of  the  program  was  directed  by  the  two  school 
professors,  Frank  T.  Barrington  and  J.  George  Siemonn;  and 
the  performers  were  all  pupils  or  graduates.  Addresses  were 
made  by  John  T.  Morris,  then  President  of  the  Board,  Fred¬ 
erick  D.  Morrison,  Superintendent,  and  Michael  Anagnos,  Di- 


Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
North  Avenue  Building,  1868-1909 


Aeroplane  View,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
Present  Site  at  Overlea 


Upper  left,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe;  upper  right,  Benjamin 
B.  Huntoon;  center,  Frederick  D.  Morrison;  lower  left,  Michael 
Anagnos;  lower  right,  William  B.  Wait 
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rector  of  Perkins  Institution.  Papers  were  also  delivered  by 
three  of  the  graduates,  George  W.  Connor,  the  Reverend 
Henry  C.  Parkman,  and  H.  Randolph  Latimer. 

In  closing  this  meager  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Mr. 
Morrison,  it  is  fitting  that  mention  be  made  of  those  most  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  him.  By  a  fortunate  marriage,  in  1865, 
to  Miss  Mary  Patrick,  he  added  grace  and  sweetness  to  his  own 
acknowledged  social  talents.  A  friend  and  fellow-teacher  of 
the  Misses  Yarnall,  Mrs.  Morrison  was  a  scholar  in  her  own 
right,  an  understanding  wife,  a  refined  and  sympathetic  friend 
of  teacher  and  pupil.  By  Mr.  Morrison’s  own  confession,  her 
tact  and  judgment  often  proved  his  saving  grace;  and  her 
death,  in  1897,  cast  a  perceptible  gloom  over  his  declining 
years.  Their  only  surviving  child,  George  Clarence  Morrison, 
the  writer’s  playfellow,  “Slick,”  succeeded  his  father,  serving 
for  two  years  as  Superintendent  of  the  School.  A  graduate  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  of  the  Maryland  Law  School, 
this  promising  young  lawyer,  financier,  and  statesman  out¬ 
lived  his  father  only  eight  years.  His  son,  Frederick  Douglas 
Morrison,  of  Baltimore,  is  the  sole  surviving  heir.  Two  sisters 
and  an  aunt  complete  the  gracious  household  of  the  elder  Mor¬ 
rison,  and  their  personal  charms  continue  among  the  writer’s 
most  cherished  recollections.  Frederick  Douglas  Morrison,  the 
idol  of  his  women  folk,  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  breeding, 
and  natural  inclination.  High-minded  and  possessing  the  cour¬ 
age  of  his  convictions,  he  was  ultimately  just  in  every  decision 
involving  teacher  or  pupil.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  privilege  to  have 
known  this  man,  and  a  heritage  to  have  grown  up  under  the 
influence  of  his  discriminating  personality. 
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Whether  work  for  the  blind,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the 
term,  is  or  is  not  a  profession  may  be  an  academic  question. 
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There  is,  however,  no  doubt  but  that  the  leading  figures  in  this 
work,  from  Samuel  G.  Howe  to  Robert  B.  Irwin,  have  ap¬ 
proached  their  problems  with  a  breadth  of  thought  and  depth 
of  research  distinctly  professional  in  character.  The  history  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  America  falls  easily  into  three  epochs — « 
1830  to  1870,  1870  to  1910,  and  1910  to  the  present  moment. 

The  first  of  these  epochs  may  be  characterized  as  the  “asy¬ 
lum”  or  “pioneer”  period.  During  these  earlier  years,  every 
institution,  or  school,  for  the  blind  numbered  among  its  pupils 
several  men  and  women.  Certain  of  these  grown-ups  continued 
as  inmates  as  long  as  they  lived,  returning  for  their  board  and 
lodging  some  nominal  or  paltry  service.  Others,  entered  in  the 
institution  at  the  behest  of  bona  fide  patrons,  lived  on  there  in 
grouchy  comfort  long  after  the  patrons  and  their  benefactions 
had  ceased  to  profit  the  institution.  Yet  others,  blessed  with 
ability  and  initiative,  were  able,  after  a  few  years  of  training, 
to  find  their  individual  niche  in  the  world  of  affairs,  and  to 
become  an  inspiration  to  the  younger  pupils.  On  the  whole, 
the  presence  of  these  adults  in  the  institutions,  clamorous  for 
special  privileges  and  with  habits  too  well  formed,  made  disci¬ 
pline  difficult  and  often  impossible.  Thus  it  was  that  these 
asylums  and  institutions,  or  schools,  had  imposed  upon  them 
the  at  once  impossible  tasks  of  educating  the  young  blind, 
training  the  adult  blind,  and  of  housing  the  ill  and  indigent.  It 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  assumed  that  the  pioneer  educators 
of  the  blind  thought  this  arrangement  either  wise  or  destined 
to  be  permanent.  Conditions,  financial  and  social,  demanded  it, 
and  the  pioneers,  accepting  the  difficult  situation,  accomplished 
great  things  despite  it. 

Every  calling  has  its  potential  heroes,  and  opportunity  is 
the  condition  which  makes  a  real  man  out  of  such  a  hero. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  of  Boston,  was  one  of  these  potential 
heroes,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  him  to  initiate  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  in  America  made  him  the  man  of  the 
hour.  At  Perkins  Institution,  founded  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  New  York  and 
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Philadelphia,  his  unbroken  directorship  of  forty-odd  years 
gave  a  unity  to  the  development  of  his  school  which  was  not 
enjoyed  by  its  sister  institutions.  Dr.  Howe  was  thus  the  out¬ 
standing  pioneer  in  the  education  of  the  blind  of  his  day. 
His  writings  fairly  bristle  with  the  goals  and  hopes  which  he 
envisioned,  and  it  is  toward  the  realization  of  these  goals  that 
his  disciples  and  successors  have  labored,  and  are  still  laboring. 
An  enthusiastic  advocate  of  higher  education  for  the  blind,  he 
encouraged  personal  initiative  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  and 
recognized  sterling  merit  in  whatever  form  it  chanced  to 
appear.  An  elderly  Jewish  gentleman  once  remarked  to  the 
writer,  “When  Christians  are  Christlike,  then  will  the  Jews  all 
be  Christians.”  In  something  of  the  same  vein,  when  the  goals 
and  hopes  envisioned  by  Dr.  Howe  have  become  realities,  then 
will  the  blind  have  come,  in  full  measure,  into  their  own. 

The  second  epoch,  1870  to  1910,  may  be  characterized  as 
the  period  of  institutional  growth  and  divergence.  One  by 
one,  Dr.  Howe’s  visions  took  organic  form.  The  leading  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  blind,  during  this  era,  were,  in  general,  loyal  dis¬ 
ciples  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Howe.  Chief  among  them  were  the 
“Big  Four,”  previously  mentioned.  Together  with  others,  they 
organized  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
which  is  still  the  dominant  conference  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  America.  Together  they  fostered 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  developed  it  to 
the  status  of  a  national  embossing  plant.  Under  the  individual 
guidance  of  the  superintendents  and  principals  of  the  various 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  sometimes  stimulated  by  their  per¬ 
sonal  opposition,  specific  phases  of  the  work  sprang  into  being, 
either  as  departments  of  the  institutions  or  as  independent 
agencies. 

Shops  for  the  employment  of  capable  blind  adults  were  the 
first  concrete  evidences  of  this  divergent  development.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  these  shops  could  not  be  wholly  self- 
sustaining  unless  only  the  very  highest  type  of  blind  artisan 
was  employed.  Accordingly,  toward  the  end  of  the  era,  the 
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sheltered,  or  subsidized,  shop  made  its  appearance  in  which  the 
less  capable  blind  artisan  might  find  employment.  Simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  advent  of  the  subsidized  shop  came  the  initial 
movement  for  placing  the  more  capable  blind  workers  in  fac¬ 
tories  among  the  sighted,  or  in  small  business  enterprises  of 
their  own.  This  tended  to  bring  a  much  greater  financial  re¬ 
turn  to  a  greater  number  of  blind  workers,  which,  of  course, 
is  one  goal  toward  which  organized  work  has  always  striven. 
Of  necessity,  however,  it  places  upon  the  sheltered  shop  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  subsidy.  Even  in  this  enlightened 
day,  the  fallacy  that  workshops  should  be  wholly  self- 
supporting  still  persists  in  plaguing  the  souls  of  many  righteous 
workers  for  the  blind.  Employment  is  better  than  idleness, 
especially  for  handicapped  persons,  even  though  the  employ¬ 
ment  be  commercially  worthless  and  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  occupation  only.  The  fact  that  the  subsidy  is  better  than 
a  dole  justifies  the  existence  of  the  sheltered  shop.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  isolation  of  capable  blind  artisans  in  sheltered  shops 
for  the  purpose  of  making  these  shops  self-supporting,  when 
such  artisans  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  the  regular 
channels  of  commerce  and  industry,  is  unfair  to  the  workers 
and  a  needless  expense  to  the  public. 

Amateur  embossing  plants  sprang  up  here  and  there  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  schools,  and  a  variety  of  punctographic  types, 
or  codes,  began  to  dispute  the  field  with  Valentin  Haiiy’s  Line 
Letter  and  Dr.  Moon’s  bolder  Line-type,  and  finally  with  each 
other.  Societies  for  teaching  blind  adults  in  their  own  homes 
were  organized.  State  commissions  and  associations  began  to 
be  established,  and  certain  states,  somewhat  in  the  asylum 
spirit,  began  to  grant  pensions  indiscriminately  to  blind  people 
of  all  ages. 

Day  schools  for  the  blind  and  sight-saving  classes  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  public  schools  of  a  few  of  the  larger  cities. 
The  curricula  of  many  of  the  residential  schools  began  to  be 
enriched  through  the  addition  of  the  kindergarten,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  scientific  physical  training,  and  the  substitution  of 
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manual  and  domestic  arts  for  trade  training.  Last  but  not  least, 
during  the  final  years  of  this  era,  the  more  representative  blind 
people  of  America,  including  such  leaders  as  Ambrose  M.  Shot- 
well,  Edward  J.  Nolan,  and  Eben  P.  Morford,  assisted  by 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  organized  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  This  organization  continues  to  func¬ 
tion  in  its  intended  role  as  the  more  democratic  of  our  two 
national  conferences  on  work  for  the  blind. 

The  third  epoch,  1910  and  onward,  is  a  period  of  diversified 
growth.  This  growth  has  been  accompanied  by  certain  unify¬ 
ing  tendencies  which  are  exemplified  by  the  international  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  uniform  system  of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind 
of  the  English-speaking  world,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  by  the  increasing 
participation  which  educators  and  workers  for  the  blind  are 
taking  in  other  social,  educational,  and  economic  activities. 

As  the  principal  phases  of  the  diversified  development  will 
comprise  the  subsequent  chapters  of  “Men  and  Measures,”  it 
will  suffice  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  biographical 
and  personal  notes  concerning  Messrs.  Anagnos,  Huntoon,  and 
Wait,  who,  together  with  Mr.  Morrison,  comprise  the  “Big 
Four.”  The  writer  knew  them  all  well,  revered  them  as  he 
knew  them,  and  spent  many  an  hour  of  pleasure  and  profit  in 
their  company. 

Michael  Anagnos,  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
was  born  in  Epirus,  Greece,  November  7,  1837.  Educated 
within  the  shadow  of  historic  Athens,  his  vigorous  mind  teemed 
with  classic  lore,  and  his  democratic  spirit  matched  that  of  the 
independent  Greece  into  which  he  was  bom.  Dr.  Howe,  during 
one  of  his  visits  to  Europe  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  recog¬ 
nized  in  this  virile  young  Athenian,  the  understudy  he  needed 
as  Director  of  Perkins  Institution.  Accordingly,  Michael  Anag¬ 
nos  was  induced,  in  1867,  to  come  to  Perkins  as  Dr.  Howe’s 
assistant.  After  nine  years  of  intimate  and  harmonious  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  great  pioneer,  the  young  man  succeeded  to  the 
responsibilities  which  had  been  so  ably  borne  by  his  master. 
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Loyal  to  his  father-in-law  and  chief  in  every  respect,  he  per¬ 
sistently  disclaimed  originality  for  the  many  ideas  and  plans 
which,  during  thirty  years  of  active  administration,  his  genius 
and  ability  brought  to  fruition.  Modestly  declaring  himself  but 
an  apostle  of  Dr.  Howe,  he  raised  the  curriculum  of  Perkins  to 
a  par  with  that  prevailing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  day  and 
made  its  postgraduate  courses  preparatory  to  Harvard.  In  1878, 
he  instituted  the  issuance  of  regularly  certified  diplomas  to  his 
graduates,  and  soon  afterward  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  Perkins  Alumni  Association.  Working  through  this  organi¬ 
zation,  he  did  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  adult  blind 
throughout  New  England.  In  the  year  1900,  it  was  largely 
through  his  representation  that  the  General  Assembly  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  appropriated  the  funds  necessary  to  establish  the 
Massachusetts  Home  Teaching  Society.  Through  money  raised 
principally  by  his  personal  efforts,  he  was  enabled  to  establish 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press  and  the  Perkins  kindergarten,  li¬ 
brary  of  blindiana ,  and  museum.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Turn  Severin,  Roumania,  June  29,  1906,  he  had 
just  completed  plans  for  raising  funds  to  rebuild  Perkins  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  cottage  system  long  since  envisioned  by  his 
revered  master,  Dr.  Howe. 

Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  of  Baltimore,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Necrology  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind,  wrote  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  in  1908:  “A  deep 
thinker,  a  wise  counsellor,  a  prophet  of  good,  a  great-hearted 
lover  of  mankind,  a  true  and  far-seeing  leader  of  the  blind 
along  the  higher  paths.”  One  anecdote  will  serve  to  give  the 
reader  a  peep  into  the  delightful  personality  of  this  inimitable 
man:  A  party  of  us,  en  route  home  in  June,  1902  from  the 
Raleigh  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  were  gathered  in  the  lobby  of  a  hotel  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Virginia.  Some  one  introduced  Germany  and  the 
Germans  into  the  conversation.  After  the  topic  had  been  well 
threshed  out  and  there  came  a  moment’s  lull,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
who  could  not  forget  his  temporary  imprisonment  in  Germany 
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because  of  his  defective  passport,  closed  the  conversation  thus 
in  his  characteristic  Greek  accent  and  gesture:  “The  Germans 
are  great  in  science,  great  in  art,  in  literature,  in  philosophy; 
but,  for  myself,  I  have  no  use  for  the  Germans,  neither  on 
earth,  neither  in  heaven,  neither  in  hell!” 

Benjamin  B.  Huntoon,  educator,  inventor,  literary  critic, 
was  born  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  January  30,  1836.  Taking 
his  A.  B.  at  Harvard  in  1856  and  his  A.  M.  in  1859,  he  organ¬ 
ized,  and  for  fifteen  years,  conducted  a  training-school  for 
boys.  In  1871,  he  was  appointed  by  the  respective  Boards, 
Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  and 
Secretary  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  these 
institutions  being  located  on  adjacent  grounds.  As  an  educator, 
he  was  second  to  none  in  work  for  the  blind.  He  advanced  the 
Kentucky  School  to  the  front  rank  of  like  institutions,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  and  developing  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  As  an  inventor,  he  de¬ 
veloped  embossing  and  printing  presses,  and  map-making  and 
book-binding  machines,  and  put  the  American  Printing  House 
on  a  thorough  business  basis.  In  1 879,  he  was  active  in  securing 
from  the  Federal  Government  an  annual  appropriation  of 
fio,ooo  to  the  Printing  House  for  embossing  schoolbooks  to 
be  apportioned  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country  in  the  ratio  of  the  pupils  of  each  institution  to  the 
total  of  the  pupils  in  all  the  schools.  This  appropriation  has  been 
increased  from  time  to  time  and  now  stands  at  $125,000  per 
annum.  Moreover,  it  has  been  liberalized  to  include  day-schools 
for  the  blind.  As  Secretary  for  many  years  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Mr.  Huntoon  occupied 
a  unique  position,  as  well  as  one  of  great  influence  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind.  Broken  in  health,  he  was  compelled,  in 
1912,  to  resign  the  superintendency  of  the  Kentucky  School, 
but  he  continued  in  charge  of  the  Printing  House  until  his 
death,  August  9,  1919.  As  literary  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier -Journal,  his  wit  and  humor,  good  taste,  and  judg¬ 
ment  were  known  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 
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His  long-time  chief  and  friend,  Colonel  Henry  Watterson, 
wrote  of  him:  “Our  intimacy  began  soon  after  he  came  to 
Louisville  and  ended  only  with  his  death  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-three.  He  was  an  ideal  book  critic,  widely  read,  justly 
minded,  and  worldly  wise — a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  whom 
Thackeray  would  have  taken  to  his  heart,  as  I  did.” 

It  was  a  rare  treat  for  the  pupils  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  when  Mr.  Anagnos,  Mr.  Wait,  or  any  other  visiting 
celebrity  addressed  them  in  chapel;  but  a  talk  from  Mr.  Hun- 
toon  was  the  rarest  of  such  rare  treats.  His  ready  repartee,  in¬ 
comparable  humor,  and  broad  human  sympathy  carried  what¬ 
ever  he  said  home  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Scarcely 
more  than  five  feet  in  height,  often  seen  attired  in  a  long-tailed 
coat  and  high  silk  hat,  he  affected  a  lordly  stride  with  more 
grace  than  the  average  man  of  greater  stature.  His  voice,  lady¬ 
like  in  pitch,  was  unmistakably  masculine  and  commanding. 

Of  the  many  episodes  witnessed  by  the  writer,  the  most  hum¬ 
orous  occurred  at  the  Raleigh  convention,  before  mentioned. 
Every  generation  has  its  “young  Turks”  who  question  the 
authority  and  judgment  of  their  elders,  and  so  it  was  at  Raleigh. 
Certain  of  the  younger  superintendents  had  been  heckling 
Secretary  Huntoon  regarding  his  administration  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  House.  Finally,  their  spokesman  asked  whether  he  would 
do,  if  requested,  a  certain  specific  thing.  Rising  to  his  full  stat¬ 
ure,  he  replied  in  his  ringing  tenor,  “Why,  yes;  I  would  do  as 
much,  and  more,  for  any  dear  set  of  asses  the  Lord  ever  made.” 
The  chairman,  Mr.  George  S.  Wilson,  one  of  the  best  presiding 
officers  the  writer  has  ever  known,  hastened  to  interrupt.  “The 
Chair  rules  that  the  epithet  ‘asses’  is  inapplicable  in  this  case 
and  insists  upon  its  withdrawal.”  Whereupon,  the  veteran 
Secretary,  addressing  Mr.  Wilson  in  a  manner  so  gracious  as 
to  command  the  admiration  of  his  hecklers,  replied,  “Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  having  delivered  myself  of  the  epithet,,  it  affords  me  the 
utmost  pleasure  to  withdraw  it.”  This  incident  was  expunged 
from  the  record,  but,  out  of  respect  for  the  “dear  set  of  asses” 
referred  to,  it  must  be  recorded  that  the  mantles  of  the  Big 
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Four  have  fallen  upon  them,  and  that  they  have  borne  their 
heritage  in  a  manner  equally  creditable  to  themselves  and 
worthy  of  their  masters. 

William  B.  Wait, — lawyer,  author,  educator,  inventor — was 
born  in  Amsterdam,  New  York,  March  25,  1839.  Graduating 
in  1859  from  the  Albany  Normal  College,  he  taught  for  two 
years  in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Although  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1862,  he  accepted  the  follow- 
ing  year  the  principalship  of  the  aforesaid  institution.  He  held 
this  important  post  with  unusual  distinction  until  impaired 
health  forced  his  resignation  in  1905.  As  Principal  Emeritus, 
however,  he  continued  to  labor  unceasingly  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  until  death  overtook  him  October  25,  1916.  Very  near¬ 
sighted  himself,  Mr.  Wait  understood  well  the  difficulties, 
foibles,  and  possibilities  of  his  pupils.  His  methodical  mind  and 
legal  training  made  him  logical  rather  than  sympathetic,  ex¬ 
acting  rather  than  indulgent,  and  practical  rather  than  vision¬ 
ary.  Like  Mr.  Anagnos,  he  was  an  active  advocate  of  higher 
education  for  the  blind;  and  like  that  apostle  of  Dr.  Howe,  he, 
too,  lifted  his  school  from  the  miasma  of  an  asylum  into  the 
wholesome  atmosphere  of  genuine  education.  Through  his 
efforts,  the  standards  of  his  institution  were  so  advanced  as  to 
make  it  today  an  integral  unit  in  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  More,  perhaps,  even  than  Dr.  Howe  had 
been,  Mr.  Wait  was  inseparably  identified  with  the  history  and 
growth  of  his  school.  As  an  executive,  he  delegated  authority 
only  to  teachers  or  officers  who  had  proved  their  capacity  for 
sustaining  the  trust  so  delegated.  An  ever-present  administrator, 
he  did  not,  even  in  specific  matters  when  he  had  given  an  order, 
assume,  for  that  reason,  the  thing  would  assuredly  be  done.  So 
dominant  was  his  personaliy  that  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  the  organization  of  which  he  had 
played  a  leading  role,  was  often  called  “Wait’s  convention.” 
Mr.  Wait  is  undoubtedly  best  known  through  his  writings  and 
inventions  on  behalf  of  his  punctographic  systems.  As  the 
virtual  deviser  of  the  New  York  Point  system  of  reading  and 
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writing,  and  the  undisputed  author  of  the  Musical  Notation 
which  bears  his  name,  William  B.  Wait  gave  to  the  education 
and  service  of  the  blind  the  only  scientific  and  literate  dot 
systems  known  to  the  civilized  world.  By  comparison  with 
these  systems,  the  braille  literary  and  music  codes,  however 
refined,  are  clumsy,  unscientific,  and  illiterate.  In  light  of  this 
fact  and  of  his  own  lifelong  devotion  to  this  phase  of  work  for 
the  blind,  Mr.  Wait  could  see  no  virtue  in  the  adoption  of  any 
inferior  dot  system  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  contested  every  step  of  the  movement  for  uniformity 
and  died  just  in  time  to  escape  the  humiliation  of  witnessing 
the  official  abandonment  of  his  systems  by  the  Association  he 
had  done  so  much  to  develop. 

The  writer  is  an  incurable  user  of  New  York  Point,  and  it 
was  the  original  manuscript  in  which  these  chapters  were  em¬ 
bossed.  He  was  actively  associated  with  the  movement  for 
uniformity,  laboring  ineffectually  to  establish  his  favorite  sys¬ 
tem  as  the  chosen  type.  Moreover,  he  was  the  first,  if  not  the 
only,  teacher  who,  through  a  period  of  twenty  years,  required 
all  the  pupils  of  his  school  to  use  the  New  York  Point  Literary 
Code  in  its  complete  scientific  form — fourth-base  capitals,  full 
punctuation,  and  approved  contractions.  Finally,  it  has  long 
been  his  opinion  that  had  Mr.  Wait  launched  his  system  in  its 
complete  scientific  form,  and  refrained  from  temporizing  with 
petty  space-saving  expedients,  which  only  impaired  the  code, 
American  Braille  would  never  have  been  devised,  and  New 
York  Point  would  be  the  uniform  type  of  America  today. 


m 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  CAMPBELLS 

Co-incident  with  “A  Century  En  Route,”  sketched  in  the 
previous  chapter,  are  the  lives  of  the  most  distinguished  family 
in  work  for  the  blind  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  In  a  real 
sense,  this  family  might  say,  “We  are  seven.”  First  comes 
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Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  better  known  as  “Sir  Francis  Camp¬ 
bell,”  co-founder  of  the  Royal  Normal  College.  His  eldest  son, 
Guy  Marshall  Campbell,  succeeded  him  as  Principal  in  1912. 
Intimately  interwoven  with  the  domestic  and  professional  life 
of  Sir  Francis  is  the  career  of  his  second  wife,  best  known  as 
“Lady  Campbell.”  Mrs.  Guy  Marshall  Campbell  succeeded 
her  husband  as  Principal  of  the  College  in  1929.  Charles  Francis 
Faulkner  Campbell,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Camp¬ 
bell,  became  the  family’s  American  representative  in  work  for 
the  blind.  His  first  wife,  Wilhelmina  Dranga  Campbell,  was 
his  unfailing  companion,  guide,  and  counselor  throughout  her 
brief  career.  His  second  wife,  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  enjoys 
an  independent  career  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Francis  Joseph  Campbell  was,  at  once,  an  idealist  and  a  real¬ 
ist,  a  scholar  and  a  diplomat,  a  musician  and  a  gymnast,  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  a  rebel.  Whether  scaling  Mount  Blanc,  Mount 
Parnassus,  or  the  clavichord,  he  kept  his  feet  upon  the  ground, 
his  tongue  in  leash,  and  his  ear  upon  the  starter.  He  was  born  in 
1832  at  Winchester,  Tennessee;  blinded  at  the  age  of  five  by 
the  thorn  of  an  acacia  tree;  and  entered,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  Blessed  with  a  practical 
mother  and  an  indulgent  father,  Francis  Joseph  Campbell  ac¬ 
quired  the  amenities  of  life  and  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the 
great  out-of-doors.  Born  a  rebel,  he  refused  to  accept  the  limi¬ 
tations  incident  to  his  handicap,  exploring  at  his  own  risk 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  rugged  countryside.  The  physi¬ 
cal  independence  thus  developed  carried  over  into  every  phase 
of  his  career  and  became  the  basis  principle  of  each  new  ven¬ 
ture.  When  he  entered  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  his 
musical  ability  was  tested  and  judged  wanting.  Right  then  his 
rebellious  spirit,  tempered  by  diplomacy,  proved  a  salvation. 
Securing  instruction  in  music  from  an  unofficial  quarter,  he  so 
far  demonstrated  the  error  of  the  adverse  judgment  as  to  be¬ 
come,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Music  Master  of  the  School.  Supple¬ 
menting  his  salary  by  income  received  from  a  music  class  of 
sighted  pupils,  young  Campbell  paid  his  way  through  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Tennessee  and  spent  three  months  at  the  Normal 
School  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts.  While  here,  he  met  and 
married  Miss  Frances  Bond,  returning  with  her  to  his  home 
town  of  Winchester  in  1856. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  love  of  independence  fostered  in  him  a  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  institution  of  negro  slavery.  His  brief  sojourn  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  influence  of  a  northern  wife  so  intensi¬ 
fied  this  hostility  as  to  bring  about  their  virtual  ostracism  in 
Winchester.  His  record  at  Nashville  and  subsequent  experience 
secured  him  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Music  Department  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind.  After  two  years,  he  was 
selected  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  as  Musical  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  which  post  he  filled  for  eleven  years  to 
Dr.  Howe’s  pride  and  satisfaction.  Anxious  to  improve  the 
health  of  his  invalid  wife  and  to  add  to  his  professional  equip¬ 
ment,  he  went  abroad  in  1869,  studying  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin 
under  Tausig,  Kullak,  and  other  eminent  musicians.  It  was  his 
ambition  to  establish  in  America  an  “Academy  of  Music  and 
School  for  the  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind.”  The  trend  of 
thought  in  the  United  States,  however,  was  then,  and  still  is, 
toward  the  higher  education  of  blind  youth  in  technical  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  seeing.  Accordingly,  at  the  Baltimore  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
in  1888,  Mr.  Campbell’s  pet  ambition  received  its  death-blow 
as  far  as  America  was  concerned.  As  “a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor,”  his  ideas  had  already  found  marked  favor  in  England. 
En  route  back  to  America,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  nine- 
year-old  son,  Mr.  Campbell  stopped  in  London,  January  20, 
1871.  His  chance  attendance  upon  a  social  gathering, 
termed  “a  blind  tea-meeting,”  and  his  subsequent  conference 
with  the  noted  philanthropist,  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  of  London, 
furnished  the  inspiration  which,  in  March  of  the  following 
year,  resulted  in  the  establishment,  at  Upper  Norwood,  Lon¬ 
don,  of  the  “Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind.”  This  renowned  institution  stands  as  the  material 
expression  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
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genius;  and  he  is  its  dynamic  impersonation.  Its  history  is  essen¬ 
tially  his  biography. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  first  wife,  who  had  struggled  for  years 
against  the  inroads  of  impaired  health,  died  soon  after  the  Col- 
lege  was  opened;  and,  in  1875,  he  married  one  of  his  teachers, 
Miss  Sophia  E.  Faulkner,  originally  of  Massachusetts.  Three 
sons  and  a  daughter  were  born  to  this  union.  In  1881,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  Mr.  Campbell  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.;  and,  in  1909,  he  was  knighted  by  King  Edward  VII. 
Three  years  later,  rich  in  honors,  full  of  years,  but  broken  in 
health,  he  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  College  to  his  eldest 
son,  Guy  M.  Campbell.  On  June  30,  1914,  he  passed  quietly  to 
his  reward.  The  Reverend  J.  M.  Witherow  in  his  funeral  ser¬ 
mon  said,  “Sir  Francis  Campbell  vindicated  the  economic  worth 
of  the  artistic  and  intellectual  capacity  of  the  blind.  He  vindi¬ 
cated  it  to  the  blind  themselves  and  also  to  the  entire  world.” 
Of  the  many  appropriate  things  said  of  Sir  Francis,  perhaps 
none  is  more  appropriate  than  “He  seized  upon  new  educa¬ 
tional  ideas  with  American  avidity  and  tested  them  with  British 
prudence.”  His  ashes  were  brought  back  to  his  native  land  and 
rest  in  the  cemetery  at  South  Acton,  Massachusetts,  where  the 
following  epitaph  graces  his  tomb:  “His  life-work  was  for  those 
who,  like  himself,  were  bereft  of  sight;  and  he  left  an  example 
of  noble  courage  and  untiring  zeal  that  will  ever  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  blind.” 

Guy  Marshall  Campbell  was  born  at  Newtonville,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1 862.  A  boy  of  ten  when  the  Royal  Normal  College  was 
founded,  he  was  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the  purpose 
behind  each  new  development  in  the  growth  of  that  institution. 
He  was  an  early  convert  to  his  father’s  theory  that  a  well- 
trained  physique  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  success  in  any  walk 
of  life.  Accordingly,  by  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  had  equipped 
himself  to  assume  charge  of  the  Physical  Training  Department 
of  the  College.  Indeed,  this  Department,  as  now  constituted, 
was  mainly  of  his  making.  He  built  up  graduated  courses  in 
roller  skating,  rowing,  swimming,  life-saving,  and  cycling — 
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including  the  unique  ensemble  riding  termed  “twelve  in  hand,” 
by  which  a  sighted  steersman  takes  a  number  of  blind  cyclists 
for  a  ride.  He  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Swedish,  German, 
American,  and  British  gymnastics,  adapting  their  best  features 
to  the  needs  of  his  blind  pupils.  For  years  before  his  half- 
brothers  were  old  enough  to  serve  as  guides,  Guy  was  his 
father’s  companion  on  the  latter’s  exploring  expeditions.  In 
1891,  they  scaled  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc;  and,  later,  they  rode 
tandem  for  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  Norway. 

In  addition  to  a  very  full  program  at  the  College  itself,  Mr. 
Campbell  rendered  most  efficient  service  on  many  important 
committees  for  the  blind.  In  1908  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Metropolitan  Blind  Union,  was  its  Honorary  Secretary 
for  the  first  thirteen  years;  and  acted  as  the  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Case  Committee  of  the  Union;  he  was  also  a  Founder 
and  Joint  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Union  of  Unions  for  the 
Blind,  now  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  formed  in  the  same  year. 

There  was  a  mortgage  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  on  the 
College  property  when  Mr.  Campbell  succeeded  his  father  in 
1912.  By  zeal  and  energy  he  raised  the  money  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  and  to  start  an  endowment  fund. 

In  1914,  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  connection  with  the 
education  and  training  of  the  blind.  He  followed  the  example 
of  his  father  and  maintained  in  full  efficiency  the  many-sided 
activities  of  the  College  and  the  reputation  which  it  had  gained 
all  over  the  world  for  its  determination  to  aim  only  at  the 
highest  standards.  No  greater  tribute  to  his  memory  will  be 
found  than  the  living  blind  members  of  the  community  who, 
through  his  efforts,  have  been  so  successful  in  overcoming  the 
handicap  of  blindness. 

Guy  Campbell  was  Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
from  1912  until  his  death  on  February  2,  1929. 

Sophia  E.  Faulkner  (Lady  Francis  Campbell)  was  born  at 
South  Acton,  Massachusetts.  Graduating  from  the  Framing- 
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ham  Normal  School,  she  was  called  by  Dr.  Howe  to  teach  in 
Perkins  Institution.  It  was  here  that  she  met  Francis  Joseph 
Campbell,  with  whose  eventful  life  her  own  was  destined  to  be 
closely  identified.  A  few  years  later,  when  Mr.  Campbell  was 
selecting  his  staff  of  teachers  for  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
Dr.  Howe  graciously  released  to  him  two  of  his  ablest  instruc¬ 
tors,  of  whom  Miss  Faulkner  was  one.  Three  years  later,  she 
became  Mr.  Campbell’s  second  wife,  sharing  with  him  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  College  until  their  joint  retirement  in  1912. 
As  Lady  Superintendent  during  all  these  years,  she  was  called 
upon  to  teach  in  many  departments,  and  her  counsel  was  sought 
and  followed  by  all  connected  with  the  College.  As  wife, 
mother,  and  friend,  she  was  indispensable  to  those  with  whom 
she  came  into  daily  contact,  and  nothing  became  her  so  well 
as  her  title,  whether  as  Lady  Superintendent  or  Lady  Campbell. 
Two  years  after  the  retirement  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  International  Conference  on  the  Blind  was  held  in 
London.  The  Royal  Normal  College,  of  course,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages  connected  therewith  were  of  greatest 
moment  to  those  attending  the  Conference.  For  the  conveni¬ 
ence  and  edification  of  all  those  desirous  of  visiting  the  College, 
the  new  Principal,  Mr.  Guy  Marshall  Campbell,  staged  one  of 
his  inimitable  athletic  exhibitions. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  writer  and  Mrs.  Latimer  first 
met  Lady  Campbell  and  the  only  time  they  ever  saw  Sir  Francis 
himself.  With  the  kindly  and  simple  courtesy  which  char¬ 
acterized  her  on  all  occasions,  Lady  Campbell,  unperturbed  by 
the  excitement  incident  to  the  milling  throng  upon  the  campus, 
insisted  that  we  spend  a  while  with  them  in  the  quiet  of  her 
cottage  home.  While  she  and  Mrs.  Latimer  discoursed  upon 
the  virtues  of  the  College  and  compared  notes  concerning  their 
mutual  acquaintances  in  America,  the  writer,  after  a  false 
start  or  two,  struck  a  note  of  common  interest  between  Sir 
Francis  and  himself.  The  mention  of  Maryland  and  Frederick 
D.  Morrison  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  broken  old  veteran  a 
flood  of  welcome  memories.  Though  the  thermometer  on  the 
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campus  ranged  about  eighty  degrees  and  the  humidity  was 
above  normal,  Sir  Francis  hugged  the  open  fire,  with  a  cloak 
about  his  shoulders  and  woolen  mittens  on  his  trembling  hands. 
As  he  recounted  one  instance  after  another  of  his  last  visit  to 
Baltimore,  his  voice  waxed  stronger,  his  animation  returned, 
and  he  moved  back  from  the  crackling  fire.  When,  at  length, 
albeit  reluctantly,  we  rose  to  go,  he  insisted,  despite  our  pro¬ 
tests,  upon  rising  to  his  feet,  saying,  “It  is  as  little  as  I  could  do 
out  of  respect  for  my  old  friend  Morrison.”  It  was  in  York, 
only  a  few  days  later,  that  Mrs.  Latimer  and  I  received  the 
news  of  his  passing. 

Returning  to  America,  Lady  Campbell  made  it  her  home 
for  the  remaining  nineteen  years  of  her  useful  life.  A  familiar 
and  welcome  figure  at  Perkins,  her  presence  was  valued  at  any 
gathering  of  workers  for  the  blind,  both  for  her  own  sake  and 
for  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  it  made  available  to 
others  interested  in  the  cause.  The  news  of  her  death,  on  June 
1 8,  1933,  was  received  by  thousands  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  with  a  sense  of  sincere  personal  loss.  She  was  buried 
beside  Sir  Francis,  whom  she  had  loved  and  served  so  long  and 
well. 

Louie  Bealby  Campbell  (Mrs.  Guy  Marshall  Campbell) 
first  came  to  the  Royal  Normal  College  as  a  teacher  in  1887. 
After  six  months,  she  accepted  a  position  in  a  school  for  sighted 
children.  A  year  later,  however,  she  returned  to  the  College, 
and  in  1892,  became  the  wife  of  the  Principal’s  eldest  son,  him¬ 
self  a  teacher  in  the  College.  For  twenty-five  years,  she  en¬ 
joyed  the  inspiration  incident  to  her  close  association  with  the 
elder  Campbells.  During  these  years  and  during  the  seventeen 
years  of  her  husband’s  principalship,  Mrs  Guy  Marshall  Camp¬ 
bell,  after  the  manner  of  her  incomparable  mother-in-law, 
played  admirably  the  self-effacing  role  of  a  loyal  wife  and  com¬ 
petent  assistant.  The  proof  of  her  efficiency  is  apparent  in  her 
promotion,  upon  her  husband’s  death,  to  the  office  of  Princi¬ 
pal.  In  July,  1934,  after  five  years  of  acceptable  service  in  this 
capacity,  she  relinquished  the  post  and  accepted  membership 
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on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  College.  The  principalship 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Campbells,  and  their  mantle  in  this  respect  has  descended  upon 
the  writer’s  very  good  friend,  William  M.  Stone,1  long  time 
Superintendent  and  Head  Master  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh. 

Charles  Francis  Faulkner  Campbell  was  born  in  1876  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  Upper  Norwood,  London,  England. 
Fired  by  the  ambition  of  his  father  and  reflecting  the  gentle 
graces  of  his  mother,  “Charlie,”  as  he  was  familiarly  known, 
fraternized  early  and  readily  with  the  pupils  of  the  College.  In 
return,  they  loved  him  well  for  receiving  them  on  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  himself  and  his  sighted  fellows,  as,  indeed,  did  blind 
people  generally  wherever  he  was  known.  Coming  to  America 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  where  he  received  the  greater  part  of  his 
education,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  graduated  from  the  Concord 
(Massachusetts)  High  School,  and,  in  1901,  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  After  a  year  in  Leipzig  where 
he  studied  the  history  of  education,  music,  and  methods  of 
teaching,  he  taught  for  a  year  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
before  returning  to  America.  In  1903,  he  married  Miss  Wil- 
helmina  Dranga,  an  able  art  teacher  of  Boston,  whom  he  had 
met  when  a  student  in  that  city.  In  the  same  year,  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  of  which 
agency  he  became  the  executive  officer.  In  connection  there¬ 
with,  in  1904,  aided  and  abetted  by  his  capable  wife,  he  founded 
the  Experimental  Station  for  the  Trade  Training  of  the  Blind. 
Out  of  this  experimental  shop  grew  the  “Wunder  Mop,”  so 
well  known  throughout  the  country.  The  Massachusetts  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  was  organized  in  1906,  taking  over  much 
of  the  Association’s  work,  and  Mr.  Campbell  became  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary.  Essentially  a  promoter,  restless  by  nature  and 
restive  under  restraint,  this  intrepid  leader  was  swept  on  irre¬ 
sistibly  by  visions  of  things  worth  doing,  so  rapidly  from  one 

1Mr.  Stone  retired  from  the  principalship  in  July,  1937. 
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environment  to  another  as  to  thwart  the  complete  fulfilment  of 
any  one  of  his  noble  ambitions.  During  a  period  of  less  than 
thirty-two  active  years,  he  served  as  an  executive  officer  of 
eight  responsible  organizations;  to  wit,  the  Massachusetts  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Massachusetts  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Ohio  State  Commission,  the  Ohio  State  School, 
the  Red  Cross  Institute,  the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped,  and  the  Detroit  Community  Fund.  Space  does  not 
permit  so  much  as  the  enumeration  of  the  things  which  he 
envisioned  as  worth  doing  for  the  blind.  It  must  suffice  here  to 
mention  his  two  greatest  accomplishments  which  will  stand 
for  all  time  as  monuments  to  his  genius. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  ability  of  capable 
blind  people  to  contribute  much  toward  the  solution  of  their 
own  problems.  Accordingly,  he  was  the  dominant  personality 
at  Saginaw,  Michigan,  in  1905,  in  organizing  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Serving  as  its  Secretary, 
without  remuneration,  until  his  voluntary  withdrawal  in  1919, 
he  brought  into  prominence  many  blind  men  and  women 
whose  talents  would  otherwise  have  continued  unknown  to 
the  profession.  The  more  important  accomplishments  of  this 
national  forum  will  be  treated  in  subsequent  chapters.  Having 
thus  mobilized,  so  to  speak,  the  leading  blind  people  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Campbell’s  second  great  contribution  to  the  cause 
was  to  afford  to  them  and  the  profession  generally  an  organ 
through  which  to  voice  their  views.  Accordingly,  in  April  of 
1907,  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  came  into  being.  From  that 
moment  until  he  turned  the  editorship  of  this  magazine  over  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  1923,  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  genius  and  ability  edited  and  financed  this  exceptional 
publication.  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  will  ever  remain  an 
indelible  expression  of  the  dauntless  spirit  and  vast  experience 
of  its  founder. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  marriage,  in  1922,  to  Miss  Zelma  Leath,  and 
his  retirement  from  work  for  the  blind  as  such,  did  not  mean 
that  he  lost  interest  in  his  chosen  calling.  Love  of  this  work 
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and  of  the  blind  was  inborn  and  was  his  ruling  passion  until 
his  death  on  December  28,  1935.  As  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
was  the  pioneer  of  work  for  the  blind  in  America,  and  as  Francis 
Joseph  Campbell  was  the  impersonation  of  all  for  which  the 
Royal  Normal  College  stands,  so  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  was 
the  apostle  of  the  American  renaissance  in  work  for  the  blind. 
Mr.  Campbell  rests  in  the  cemetery  at  South  Acton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  beside  his  distinguished  parents. 

Wilhelmina  Dranga  (Mrs.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell)  was  born 
of  Norwegian  parents,  at  Otsego,  Wisconsin.  Her  marked  tal¬ 
ent  for  drawing  and  her  pronounced  artistic  inclination  led  her, 
in  1888,  across  the  continent  to  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School.  Upon  graduation,  still  in  her  teens,  Miss  Dranga  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  department  for  training  teachers  in 
drawing.  Later,  her  work  was  extended  to  include  the  super¬ 
vision  of  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Chelsea  and  Ded¬ 
ham,  suburbs  of  Boston.  In  1900,  Miss  Dranga  met  Mr.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  and  in  1903  they  were  married.  From  this  time 
until  her  premature  death  from  pneumonia  in  1 9 1 1 ,  her  bound¬ 
less  energy,  exquisite  taste,  and  unfailing  affection  were  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  the  domestic  and  professional  life  of  her  husband. 
Much  of  the  art-fabric  weaving,  now  prevalent  in  shops  for  the 
blind,  originated  under  the  guidance  of  this  artistically  trained 
woman.  It  was  largely  her  judgment,  taste,  and  clerical  assist¬ 
ance  that  enabled  Mr.  Campbell  to  launch  and  to  carry  on  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  which  magazine  has  been  aptly  termed 
“the  strongest  single  influence  in  work  for  the  blind  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  “But  for  her,”  writes  Mr.  Campbell,  “I  never  could  have 
accomplished  what  little  I  have  in  work  for  the  blind.  If  ever 
a  man  had  a  counselor,  guide,  and  friend,  I  am  he.”  Three  chil¬ 
dren,  two  daughters  and  a  son,  were  born  to  this  marriage — 
all  of  whom  have  married  and  have  careers  of  their  own,  but 
none  has  followed  work  for  the  blind  as  his  calling. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  the  last  of  the  clan  in  work  for 
the  blind,  was  born  in  California  and  received  her  early  school¬ 
ing  in  that  state.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  entered  the  Girls’ 
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Latin  School  in  Boston.  Graduating  there,  she  matriculated  at 
Leland  Stanford  University.  Her  experience  here,  as  an  assist- 
ant  librarian,  led  her  later  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  Indiana 
University.  Her  insatiable  appetite  and  unlimited  opportunity 
for  reading  during  these  nine  years  of  library  work  directed 
her  attention  strongly  toward  the  rapidly  broadening  field  of 
professional  social  work.  Accordingly,  she  entered  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  living,  while  there,  at  the 
Chicago  Commons.  Between  the  time  of  her  graduation  and 
19 1 1,  she  held  several  positions,  doing  general  and  special  social 
work  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Indianapolis,  and  elsewhere.  Upon 
the  death  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Miss  Mary 
Dranga  assumed  the  responsibility  of  rearing  the  three  children, 
later  becoming  Mr.  Campbell’s  second  wife.  Following  the  su¬ 
perb  examples  of  Lady  Campbell  and  her  other  daughters-in- 
law,  already  mentioned,  Mary  Dranga  Campbell  was  in  every 
sense  a  mother  to  her  husband’s  children,  Assistant  Editor  and 
Business  Manager  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  co-editor  with 
Mr.  Campbell  and  compiler  of  the  first  Directory  of  W ork  for 
the  Blind ,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  Acting  Superintendent  of  that  School  while 
Mr.  Campbell  was  serving  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  at  Baltimore. 

Subsequently,  Mrs.  Campbell  went  abroad  in  the  interest  of 
the  Serbian  Child  Welfare  Association  of  America  and  was 
twice  decorated  by  the  Yugoslav  Government — once  for  her 
work  on  behalf  of  Serbian  war  orphans,  and  again  for  her  work 
in  rebuilding  the  Serbian  elementary  schools.  While  abroad, 
she  visited  and  studied  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Austria,  Norway,  and  the  Balkans.  Returning  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  she  devoted  herself  for  some  time  to  lecturing  on  Serbia,  on 
work  for  the  blind  abroad,  and  on  kindred  topics.  In  1926,  Mrs. 
Campbell  was  appointed  the  first  Executive  Director  of  the 
newly  created  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  A  few 
years  later,  as  Executive  Secretary,  she  reorganized  the  work 
of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Next  she  was  called 
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Upper  left,  Guy  Marshall  Campbell;  upper  right,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell; 
center  left,’  Lady  Campbell;  center  right,  Sir  Francis  Campbell;  lower  left, 
Wilhelminia  Dranga  Campbell;  lower  center,  Louie  B.  Campbell;  lower 

right,  Mary  Dranga  Campbell 


A  Sight-Saving  Classroom  (p.  323) 


Student  Orchestra,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
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by  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  (New  York)  to  organize 
its  Department  for  the  Blind  and  the  Crippled.  She  is  now  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  The  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

Apart  from  the  contribution  which  Mary  Dranga  Campbell 
has  made  to  work  for  the  blind  in  common  with  the  other 
Campbells,  she  brought  to  the  work  the  invaluable  service  of 
a  trained  and  tried  social  worker  at  a  time  when  such  service 
was  virtually  unknown  to  the  profession.  The  dominant  per¬ 
sonality  in  Mrs.  Campbell’s  own  family,  was  her  sister,  Dr. 
Amelia  A.  Dranga.  For  many  years,  Dr.  Dranga  conducted  a 
private  hospital  in  Pittsburgh  and  took  an  active  part  in  local 
philanthropies,  including  work  for  the  blind.  This  fact  alone 
has  brought  Mrs.  Campbell  frequently  to  Pittsburgh,  especially 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Many  opportunities,  personal  and 
official,  have  thus  been  afforded  Mrs.  Latimer  and  the  writer 
to  appraise  and  appreciate  the  extent  of  her  unusual  ability  and 
sincerity  of  purpose.  In  our  judgment,  she  ranks  high  among 
the  world’s  ablest  workers  for  the  blind. 

The  Campbells  have  indeed  come  and  have  all  but  run  their 
course.  Their  epic  may  yet  be  written  by  an  abler  pen  than 
mine. 


IV 

THE  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 

Schools  for  the  blind,  according  to  the  angle  from  which 
they  are  considered,  are  known  as  residential  or  day ,  corporate 
or  state ,  congregate  or  cottage ,  dual ,  or  academy.  The  fact  that 
the  term  “residential  school”  includes  all  of  these  types,  except 
the  day  school,  has  led  to  its  selection  as  the  title  of  this  chapter. 
The  principle,  however,  underlying  the  conception  of  the  acad¬ 
emy  suggests  its  consideration,  together  with  that  of  the  day 
school. 

The  residential  school  receives  a  pupil  into  its  kindergarten 
and  carries  him,  in  virtual  segregation  from  his  seeing  contem- 
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poraries,  on  through  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high-school, 
or  academy,  grades.  The  day  school ,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
the  blind  pupil  at  the  same  point  and  carries  him,  side  by  side 
with  his  seeing  fellows,  through  the  identical  grades  and,  by 
analogy,  through  the  college  and  the  university. 

A  corporate  school  is  one  which  is  owned  and  administered 
by  a  private,  usually  self-perpetuating,  board  of  directors.  It 
derives  its  income  from  public  or  private  sources,  or  from  both. 
It  differs  from  the  ordinary  private  boarding-school  for  sighted 
children  in  that,  as  a  philanthropic  organization,  it  cannot  oper¬ 
ate  for  profit,  nor  may  the  members  of  its  board  receive  pay 
for  their  services  to  the  institution.  In  general,  these  corporate 
schools  are  conservative  in  policy,  thorough  in  practice,  and 
free  from  the  disrupting  influences  of  political  change.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that,  in  a  few  cases,  they  are  the  inbred 
offspring  of  their  self-perpetuating  boards.  In  such  isolated 
instances,  unless  the  superintendent  be  an  unusually  able  and 
determined  man,  the  policy  of  the  school  is  apt  to  vacillate  in 
practice,  is  likely  to  become  irregular,  and  its  management 
passes,  not  infrequently,  into  the  hands  of  a  few  enthusiastic, 
but  misguided,  members  of  the  Board.  The  corporate  school 
for  the  blind  was  the  first  type  of  such  schools  in  the  field. 
Before  the  state  realized  its  obligation  to  its  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren,  clear-headed,  kind-hearted  philanthropists  devoted  their 
time  and  substance  to  the  education  alike  of  the  blind  and  the 
deaf.  Found  usually  in  the  wealthier  and  more  populous  com¬ 
munities,  the  corporate  schools  have  benefited  greatly,  and 
are  still  benefiting,  from  frequent  and  liberal  bequests.  These 
bequests  and  other  financial  contributions  have  not,  however, 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  blind  population,  nor  with 
the  growing  needs  incident  to  improved  educational  methods. 
Accordingly,  before  the  close  of  the  first  epoch,  mentioned  in 
the  previous  chapter,  the  corporate  schools,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  were  all  receiving  appropriations  from  their  respective 
states.  As  the  work  developed,  these  appropriations,  usually 
granted  in  a  lump  sum  on  a  per  capita  basis,  increased  as  the 
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philanthropic  income  declined.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
situation  generally  is  that  state  funds  carry  the  cost  of  tuition, 
maintenance,  and  other  current  operation,  while  private  funds 
carry  all  capital  costs,  new  equipment,  and  other  expense  not 
allowed  by  the  particular  commonwealth.  Outstanding  among 
the  corporate  schools  are  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind,  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  and  the  writer’s  own  Alma  Mater,  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind. 

A  state  school  for  the  blind  is  one  owned  by  and  operated 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  administered 
by  a  Board  (or  Commission)  of  Control  within  or  without  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  measure  of  polit¬ 
ical  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  to  which  such  schools  are 
subject,  varies  from  almost  none  in  the  best  governed  states  to 
constant  meddling  in  states  where  all  public  institutions  are 
looked  upon  as  legitimate  political  “plums.”  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that,  to  some  extent,  the  very  existence  of 
the  state  school  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  many  states  deem  it 
poor  practice  to  appropriate  public  funds  to  private  corpora¬ 
tions.  Coming  into  the  field  at  least  a  generation  later  than  its 
elder  sisters,  the  state  school  has  not  yet  overtaken  the  cor¬ 
porate  institution  in  breadth  of  policy,  consistency  of  practice, 
or  freedom  of  administration.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that 
political  interference  has  been  much  more  of  a  detriment  to 
its  proper  development  than  has  the  over-zealous  meddling 
of  doting  benefactors  in  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  schools.  Given  an  able  and  diplomatic  superintendent, 
the  unhappy  results  in  either  case,  except  where  personal  ani¬ 
mus  exists,  are  usually  negligible.  Again,  poor  policies,  unde¬ 
sirable  practices,  or  indifferent  administration,  can,  perhaps, 
be  more  readily  corrected  in  the  state  school  than  in  the  more 
exclusive  private  institution.  This  difference,  however,  is  now 
minimized  by  the  right  of  investigation  incident  to  the  state’s 
participation  in  the  financial  support  of  the  corporate  school. 
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Located,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  central  and  western  states  of 
the  Union,  the  state  schools  for  the  blind  derived  their  earlier 
support,  along  with  other  educational  institutions,  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  which  had  been  reserved  for  the  purpose. 
Thus  insured  of  financial  support,  these  schools  soon  chal¬ 
lenged  the  older  institutions  to  a  healthy  and  wholesome  com¬ 
petition  in  the  education  of  the  blind  child.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  public  lands  have  neared  exhaustion,  and  the  state 
schools,  quite  as  much  as  the  corporate  institutions,  have  be¬ 
come  dependent  for  their  entire  support  upon  direct  appro¬ 
priations  from  their  respective  commonwealths.  Either  the 
corporate  or  the  state  school  may  be  congregate ,  cottage ,  dual , 
or  academy.  Examples  of  these  types  are  to  be  found  at  Batavia, 
New  York;  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Great  Falls,  Montana; 
and  Austin,  Texas,  respectively. 

A  congregate  school ,  in  its  unmodified  form,  is  one  wherein 
the  superintendent  and  family,  teachers,  officers,  pupils,  and 
domestics  are  all  housed  under  a  single  roof  with  the  admin¬ 
istrative,  scholastic,  and  social  activities.  The  earlier  schools 
for  the  blind,  whether  corporate  or  state,  were  of  this  type, 
and  they  continued  to  flourish  unrivaled  throughout  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age.  Like  Queen  Victoria’s  court  and  progeny,  if  one 
may  be  permitted  so  crude  a  metaphor,  such  a  congregate 
school  constituted  an  inordinately  large  family  group.  First, 
there  was  the  Queen  Mother  in  the  person  of  a  kindly,  digni¬ 
fied  matron.  Then  came  the  superintendent,  who,  like  the  Prime 
Minister  was  supposed  to  be  well  versed  in  the  law  and  practice 
of  his  particular  realm.  There  were  the  lords  of  that  realm,  im¬ 
personated  by  the  interested  and  interesting  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  who  thought  their  wishes  paramount. 
There,  too,  were  the  teachers  and  officers,  who,  like  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  the  real  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  (laws  of  the  land).  Then  came  the  maids  and  men-of- 
all-work,  who  constituted  the  ladies-  and  gentry-in-waiting, 
who  arrogated  to  themselves  every  possible  contributory  serv¬ 
ice  which  might  otherwise  have  been  performed  by  some  of 
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the  more  ambitious  pupils.  As  for  the  pupils,  those  whose  tui¬ 
tion  was  paid  by  parent  or  guardian  comprised  the  Queen’s 
progeny;  while  all  other  pupils  were  simply  children  of  the 
realm,  entitled  to  education  at  the  state’s  expense.  Dropping 
the  metaphor,  each  pupil  was  there  solely  to  learn  and  recite 
his  daily  lessons.  The  school  buildings  were  usually  on  the  same 
general  plan,  T-shaped  and  three  or  four  stories  in  height.  The 
quarters  occupied  by  the  girls  were  a  reversed  duplicate  of 
those  occupied  by  the  boys.  Between  these  quarters  and  occu¬ 
pying  the  leg  of  the  T  were  the  handicraft  rooms  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  with 
a  two-story  chapel  or  auditorium  above.  On  each  floor,  a  cor¬ 
ridor  ran  the  entire  width  of  the  building,  dividing  the  cross 
of  the  T  into  a  series  of  front  and  back  rooms.  On  the  ground 
floor,  this  corridor  was  at  right  angles  to  the  front  entrance 
and  terminated  into  an  exit  at  each  end  for  the  use  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  respectively.  Arranged  along  the  corridor  were  the 
parlors  and  a  few  classrooms.  The  other  schoolrooms  and  the 
sitting-rooms  for  the  pupils  were  usually  along  the  second 
corridor,  while  the  superintendent’s  suite,  the  dormitories  for 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  domestic  quarters  were  variously 
distributed  throughout  the  building.  A  series  of  L-shaped  cov¬ 
ered  porches  in  the  angles  of  the  T,  two  for  each  story,  fur¬ 
nished  excellent  opportunity  for  recreation  in  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  weather.  On  the  whole,  these  buildings  were  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  conceived  and 
constructed,  along  lines  similar  to  those  used  for  the  seeing  by 
the  boarding-schools  of  the  day.  Little  by  little,  however,  the 
conceptions  underlying  the  education  of  blind  children  under¬ 
went  a  change,  the  congregate  buildings  became  overcrowded, 
and  the  evolution  in  several  took  the  form  known  as  “the  cot¬ 
tage  plan.”  The  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
the  school  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  that  in  Vinton,  Iowa,  are 
examples  of  the  more  modernized  congregate  school. 

A  cottage  school  is  one  in  which  the  pupils  are  distributed  in 
groups  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  each,  in  two  series  of  separate 
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homelike  buildings.  One  series  houses  the  girls  and  the  other 
houses  the  boys.  The  distribution  of  the  pupils  in  a  given  cot¬ 
tage  may  be  horizontal,  as  in  the  Maryland  School  (Overlea), 
or  vertical,  as  at  Perkins.  In  the  horizontal  plan,  all  the  boys  or 
girls,  as  the  case  may  be,  between  certain  definite  ages  are 
grouped  in  the  same  cottage;  whereas,  in  the  vertical  plan, 
pupils  of  all  ages,  after  the  manner  of  a  home  in  which  the 
children  are  all  girls  or  all  boys,  are  housed  under  a  single  roof. 
No  cottage  school  has  yet  ventured  the  experiment  of  imitating 
the  ideal  family  to  the  extent  of  housing  under  one  roof  from 
twenty  to  thirty  girls  and  boys  on  either  the  horizontal  or  ver¬ 
tical  plan,  nor  does  the  writer  regard  such  an  experiment  as  at 
all  likely.  The  resident  teachers  and  officers  in  a  cottage  school 
are  also  distributed  among  the  cottages  in  proper  proportions 
to  insure  good  discipline,  good  table  manners,  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship.  In  a  typical  school  of  this  sort,  all  household  activities  are 
found  in  each  cottage,  and  the  pupils  all  contribute  their  indi¬ 
vidual  bits  to  the  composite  business  of  making  the  home  life 
comfortable.  Indeed,  the  underlying  thought  of  the  cottage 
plan  is  to  develop  the  individual  pupil  through  his  active  con¬ 
tributory  effort  on  behalf  of  the  whole  group;  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools  seems  to  justify 
both  the  theory  and  the  additional  expense  involved. 

The  working  staff  of  a  single  cottage  seldom  exceeds  a  house¬ 
mother,  cook,  and  maid,  who,  together  with  the  teachers  and 
officers  assigned  thereto,  constitute  the  sum  total  of  adults  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  building.  The  administrative  and  scholastic  activities 
are  carried  on  in  a  commodious,  well-equipped  central  building 
and  in  certain  related  buildings,  such  as  a  gymnasium,  power¬ 
house,  hospital,  and  superintendent’s  residence.  The  school  at 
Overbrook,  Pennsylvania,  built  on  the  cloister  plan,  with  the 
equivalent  of  several  separate  cottages  under  one  continuous 
far-flung  roof,  is  the  classic  example  of  transition  from  the  con¬ 
gregate  to  the  cottage  school  for  the  blind.  The  honor  goes  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  for  having  been  the  first  to  make 
practical  application  of  the  theory  underlying  the  cottage  plan. 
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Introducing  it  into  his  Girls’  Department,  he  prepared  the  way 
at  Perkins  for  the  magnificent  cottage  school  which  now  rears 
its  tower  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  while  the  distinguished  builder  of  Overbrook,  and  others, 
were  envisioning  and  temporizing,  an  impetuous  young  south¬ 
erner,  John  Francis  Bledsoe,  who  had  been  an  understudy  of 
Frederick  Douglas  Morrison,  sold  the  congregate  plant  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  19 n, 
opened  at  Overlea,  Maryland,  the  first  typical  cottage  school 
for  the  blind  in  America.  Located  on  a  rolling  ninety-acre  farm 
and  boasting  a  magnificent  apple  orchard,  this  modern  plant, 
inclusive  of  the  Department  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind,  com¬ 
prises  no  less  than  a  dozen  separate  buildings  and  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment  approximating  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  In  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  in  or  out  of  turn,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  rebuilt  Perkins 
along  cottage  lines;  Edgar  E.  Bramlette  modernized  the  Texas 
State  School;  Oscar  W.  Stewart,  the  Oklahoma  School;  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve,  the  New  York  Institute;  G.  E.  Lineberry,  the 
North  Carolina  School;  and  George  S.  Wilson,  the  Indiana 
School.  Many  others  of  the  congregate  type  have  so  adapted 
and  added  to  their  premises  as  to  accomplish  in  some  measure 
the  ends  attained  through  the  cottage  plan.  Still  others  await 
only  funds  and  opportunity  to  rebuild  along  this  line.  Even 
the  best-equipped  congregate  school,  however,  cannot  afford 
its  pupils  as  many  and  varied  opportunties  for  individual  con¬ 
tributory  service  with  the  resulting  independent  development 
as  are  furnished  in  a  more  natural  way  by  the  homelike  cottage 
school.  The  congregate  school  is  unavoidably  en  masse  in  its 
administration.  There  are  the  teachers’  quarters,  the  domestic 
quarters,  as  well  as  the  pupils’  quarters;  while  all  requirements, 
privileges,  and  prohibitions  bear  a  definite  relation  to  this  rigid 
background.  With  few  exceptions,  it  is  the  pupil  of  unusual 
personality,  good  or  bad,  who  wrests  from  teacher  or  domestic 
the  individual  attention  essential  to  his  best  development.  On 
the  whole,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  there  are  defi¬ 
nite  cultural  advantages,  which  result  in  the  congregate  school 
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from  the  closer  relations  which  inevitably  exist  between  the 
teaching  staff  and  student  body.  The  writer,  having  lived  and 
worked  under  both  regimes,  knows  the  virtues  of  the  old  and 
the  advantages  of  the  new.  UE  pluribus  unum ”  should  be  the 
democratic  motto  of  the  cottage  school. 

A  dual  school  is  one  in  which  the  pupils  are  deaf,  blind,  or 
deaf-blind.  There  are  a  half-dozen  or  more  such  dual  schools 
in  the  United  States — corporate  or  state,  congregate  or  cottage. 
Coeducation  as  regards  the  sexes  has  been  a  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  development  in  boarding,  or  residential,  schools  for  the 
sighted;  but  problems  growing  out  of  the  attempt  to  educate 
the  blind  along  this  line  have  been  with  the  residential  school 
from  its  inception.  In  the  dual  schools,  disciplinary  problems 
growing  out  of  natural  friction  between  deaf  and  blind  pupils 
have  added  to  those  of  coeducation  of  the  sexes.  Separate  build¬ 
ings  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  for  the  sexes, 
often  give  to  the  dual  school  the  semblance  of  a  cottage  plan, 
whereas,  in  every  essential,  it  is  a  congregate  institution.  Having 
lived  for  twelve  years  as  resident  teacher  in  a  dual  school,  the 
writer  speaks  from  both  observation  and  experience.  All  handi¬ 
capped  people,  shut  in  or  otherwise  circumscribed  in  their 
activities,  are  prone  to  become  suspicious  of  others  not  limited 
like  themselves.  This  tendency  is  very  apparent  in  the  dual 
school.  The  blind  pupil  is  apt  to  misconstrue  the  inarticulate 
utterances  and  accompanying  actions  of  his  deaf  playmate; 
while  the  deaf  pupil  often  thinks  a  perfectly  innocent  blind 
chap  is  laughing  him  to  scorn.  When  these  opposite  poles  be¬ 
comes  thus  overcharged,  a  clash  is  inevitable.  If  the  conflict  is 
at  close  range,  the  blind  pupil,  other  things  being  equal,  is  very 
apt  to  come  out  the  victor.  Alas,  for  him,  however,  for  his  deaf 
antagonist,  accustomed  to  operate  at  long  range,  bides  his  time 
and  has  his  full  revenge.  The  feud,  nevertheless,  is  interminable 
until  happily  the  groups  are  definitely  segregated  each  from  the 
other.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  best  form  of  segregation 
is  to  dissolve  the  dual  school  into  two  unrelated  cottage  plans. 
Excellent  types  of  the  dual  school  are  to  be  seen  at  Colorado 
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Springs,  Colorado;  Staunton,  Virginia;  and  St.  Augustine, 
Florida. 

The  writer’s  own  experience  with  deaf  people,  as  indicated 
in  both  “School  and  Scholarship”  and  “Love  and  Loyalty,”  has 
ever  been  friendly  and  felicitous,  rather  than  hostile  and  un¬ 
happy.  If  the  bending  of  a  twig  really  determines  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  tree,  the  explanation  of  the  author’s  ability  to  get 
on  well  with  deaf  people  may  be  found  in  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

When  I  was  a  pupil  at  the  district  school,  contesting  every 
inch  of  my  way  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  playground 
with  my  sighted  fellows,  there  was  a  deaf  boy  by  the  name  of 
Charlie,  who,  albeit  irregularly,  attended  the  same  school.  For 
some  reason  beyond  my  ken,  Charlie’s  suspicions  always  at¬ 
tached  to  the  other  pupils  and  his  sympathies  were  invariably 
with  me.  While  I  was  usually  able  and  willing  to  fight  my  own 
battles,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  knowledge  of  Charlie’s 
presence  on  the  playground  lent  me  a  sense  of  security  and 
emboldened  me  in  my  combats.  Charlie  and  I  represented  the 
deaf  and  blind  contingents  of  that  school,  and  we  continued 
to  be  good  friends.  A  year  before  I  went  away  to  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Baltimore,  Charlie  was  entered 
as  a  pupil  in  the  Maryland  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Fred¬ 
erick.  It  was  fifteen  years  before  we  met  again.  When  we  did 
meet,  Charlie  was  a  successful  printer  living  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  was  a  teacher  in  the  Colored  Department  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  The  renewal  of  our  friend¬ 
ship  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it  was  no  less  a  gratification  to  Charlie.  Yes,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  fortunate  in  the  number  and  type  of  my  deaf  friends, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  I  give  my  frank  recognition  of  their  loyalty 
to  me. 

In  resting  the  case  of  the  residential  school  before  discussing 
the  day  school  for  the  blind,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
following  from  Dr.  Richard  S.  French’s  excellent  paper,  deliv¬ 
ered  in  June,  1930,  before  the  Vancouver  convention  of  the 
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American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  setting  forth 
the  advantages  of  the  residential  school: 

1.  A  complete  twenty-four  hour  regimen,  extending  through  from 
nine  to  ten  school  months  and  touching  all  activities  from  the 
most  minute  and  intimate  to  the  most  exalted  and  most  highly 
generalized; 

2.  A  selected  environment,  with  varying  emphasis  to  suit  special 
needs; 

3.  An  extensive  and  varied  equipment,  with  such  specializations  as 
tradition  and  exigency  may  dictate; 

4.  A  selected,  trained,  and  specialized  staff,  not  only  in  teaching 
and  administration,  but  in  general  discipline,  housekeeping,  die¬ 
tetics,  nursing  and  medical  care,  playground  direction,  and 
social  life; 

5.  Possibilities  of  grouping  and  partial  segregation  according  to 
varied  mental  endowment,  behavior  characteristics,  and  physi¬ 
cal  need; 

6.  Possibilities  of  scientific  investigations  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  of  control; 

7.  A  larger  (at  least  state-wide)  “contacting”  of  present  and  future 
environments,  with  a  view  not  only  to  present  understanding 
of  case  histories  but  with  possibilities  of  guidance  and  placement 
beyond  anything  offered  by  any  given  “locality”; 

8.  An  intensity  of  relationship  making  for  finer  “humanity”  and 
lifelong  friendships. 

In  each  of  these  there  are  dangers  and  most  notably  in  the  last, 
but  no  great  advantages  can  ever  be  gained  without  equally  great 
dangers,  the  consummate  flower  of  civilization  itself  being  in  a 
sense  a  hot-house  production.  What  we  actually  need  is  not  de¬ 
institutionalizing ,  but  a  saner  and  more  thorough-going  establish¬ 
ment  of  those  institutions  wherein  humanity  expresses  its  divine 
power  of  control  and  creation. 


v 

THE  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  world,  and  pretty  much  all  that  therein  is,  was  fashioned 
for  beings  with  five  senses.  Persons  wholly  or  partly  wanting 
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in  any  one  of  these  senses  are  handicapped  in  life’s  competitive 
pursuits.  In  no  full  measure  is  compensation  possible  for  the 
loss  of  any  of  the  five  senses,  nor  is  it  wholesome  so  to  pretend. 
The  narrow  channel,  however,  often  lends  speed,  strength,  and 
direction  to  a  current  which  would  otherwise  be  sluggish, 
feeble,  and  purposeless.  Thus,  the  limitations  incident  to  the 
loss  of  a  sense  may  tend  to  concentrate,  intensify,  and  steady 
the  impelling  motives  inherent  in  character,  environment,  and 
training.  Were  this  not  true,  no  blind  person  could  ever  equal 
or  surpass  his  sighted  fellows.  Persons  possessed  of  their  five 
senses  often  attain  reasonable  success  in  life  without  following 
the  pursuits  which  call  into  play  their  major  talents.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  becoming  increasingly  more  difficult  because  of  the 
multitude  of  highly  trained  graduates  turned  out  annually  into 
the  competitive  field.  It  is,  therefore,  most  essential  that  a  blind 
person,  in  order  to  succeed  in  life,  must  select  the  calling  which 
will  automatically  command  his  major  talents.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  no  child  can  safely  make  such  a  choice  unaided.  It  is  equally 
axiomatic  that  the  choice  must  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible 
age.  Into  this  choice  should  enter  the  combined  judgments  of 
parent,  teacher,  physician,  and  spiritual  adviser.  This  judgment 
should  take  into  account  hereditary  tendencies  and  talents, 
home  and  neighborhood  surroundings,  social  and  educational 
opportunities,  and,  finally,  a  rational  estimate  of  possible  future 
employment  along  the  line  selected.  To  be  a  safe  winner, 
whether  handicapped  or  not,  one  must  have  a  pleasing  person¬ 
ality  and  a  saving  sense  of  humor,  an  ability  to  fraternize  with¬ 
out  loss  of  dignity,  and  a  four-square  equipment  for  life — 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual.  The  goal  of  education, 
therefore,  must  be  to  insure  to  each  individual  a  maximum 
measure  of  these  essentials.  The  capacity  of  the  residential 
school  for  the  blind  to  render  this  service  to  its  pupils  has  long 
been  challenged  by  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  day  school. 
In  what  follows,  the  reader  must  not  confuse  the  day  school 
for  the  blind  with  sight-saving,  or  sight  conservation,  classes 
for  sighted  children.  This  caution  is  the  more  significant  be- 
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cause  a  sort  of  duality  exists  here,  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  the  education  of  deaf  and  blind  children  in  the  same  resi¬ 
dential  school.  In  many  instances,  these  two  groups  of  public- 
school  children,  for  financial  or  other  practical  reasons,  are 
educated  under  the  same  administrative  regime.  Not  only  is 
this  true,  but  the  supervisors  themselves,  in  writing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  do  not  always  make  it  clear  to  which  group  they  are 
for  the  moment  referring. 

As  the  writer  has  but  scant  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  day 
school  for  the  blind,  he  quotes  freely  in  this  article  from  the 
writings  of  those  who  speak  from  personal  experience  and  close 
observation.  The  quotations  are  taken  either  from  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  or  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind;  while  those  quoted  are  the 
late  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  of  New  York  City;  Miss  Carrie 
B.  Levy,  of  Milwaukee;  Miss  Janet  G.  Paterson,  of  Newark; 
Mr.  John  B.  Curtis,  of  Chicago;  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,1  of 
Minneapolis;  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  now  of  New  York  City; 
and  Mr.  George  F.  Oliphant,  of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the 
Blind,  at  Macon. 

The  eight  points  laid  down  in  1930  by  Dr.  Richard  S.  French, 
of  Berkeley,  California,  and  quoted  at  the  close  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  chapter  are,  in  effect,  a  reply  to  the  simpler  statements  on 
behalf  of  the  day  school  made  by  Miss  Bingham  in  1910.  Miss 
Bingham  says,  in  part: 

Among  the  many  advantages  of  educating  blind  children  with 
sighted  children  are  these: 

1.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  home  life. 

2.  A  practical  sympathy  is  established  between  the  blind  and  the 
seeing. 

3.  Upon  leaving  school,  the  business  man  to  whom  the  blind 
student  goes  for  work  will  know  at  once  the  extent  of  his  edu¬ 
cation. 

1  Mr.  Meyer  is  now  Executive  Officer  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind. 
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4.  He  makes  friends,  who,  in  later  life,  will  be  a  help  to  him  in  a 
social  and  a  business  way. 

5.  By  observing  these  children  in  school,  many  people  are  educated 
to  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  learn  the  simpler  ways  of  helping 
them. 

6.  By  his  failures  and  sometimes  humiliating  mistakes  before  his 
sighted  schoolmates,  the  blind  child  becomes  accustomed  to 
buffet  alone  with  the  world. 

7.  The  struggle  in  competition  with  seeing  schoolmates  prepares 
him  for  originating  ways  to  compete  with  adults. 

8.  The  varied  experiences  on  the  journey  to  school  each  day  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  independent  travel  when  older. 

9.  The  necessary  routine  of  institution  life  gives  him  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  spontaneity  and  freedom  of  action. 


Experience  with  the  real  conditions  existing  in  the  world  is  what 
he  needs,  and  in  proportion  as  he  is  enabled  to  come  into  contact 
with  these  conditions  and  helped  to  live  in  them  successfully,  is 
his  happiness  and  success  assured. 

Miss  Levy  strikes  this  significant  note,  which  adds  emphasis 
to  Miss  Bingham’s  fifth  point: 

.  . .  It  is  not  the  education  of  the  blind  that  is  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  our  work,  but  the  education  of  the  public  to  a  belief  in 
the  capabilities  of  the  blind,  so  that  society  will  give  them  that 
which  they,  the  blind,  desire — opportunity;  opportunity  to  do,  and 
to  be  paid  for  doing,  some  of  the  several  things  they  can  do  as  well 
as  sighted  persons. 

Eleven  years  later,  Miss  Paterson,  in  an  interesting  article  on 
the  day  school,  makes  this  pertinent  historical  comment  con¬ 
cerning  the  first  of  these  classes  in  the  United  States: 

The  doors  of  common  schools  were  first  opened  to  blind  chil¬ 
dren  of  Chicago  [in  1900]  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hall, 
a  man  who  had  been,  primarily,  a  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  for  children  with  vision  and,  later,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind  . . . 

.  .  .  The  newer  procedure  (inaugurated  under  Mr.  John  B. 
Curtis,  following  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hall)  simply  takes  the  tangible 
appliances  out  of  the  doors  of  institutions  to  apply  them  to  public- 
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school  methods  of  teaching,  to  the  end  that  blind  children  may  be 
taught  with  their  sighted  brothers,  sisters,  and  chums. 

This  brings  us  in  due  course  to  Mr.  John  B.  Curtis,  the  quiet 
and  unassuming  pioneer  of  day  schools  for  the  blind  in  America. 
Mr.  Curtis  has,  for  a  third  of  a  century,  done  yeoman  service 
in  this  field.  A  scholar,  teacher,  and  inventor,  he  commands  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  profession.  Indeed,  he  is  one  of  a  select 
few  of  America’s  blind  men  who  have  done  postgraduate  jobs 
without  postgraduate  recognition.  It  is  proper,  then,  that  the 
reader  should  hear  a  word  from  Mr.  Curtis,  who,  in  1910, 
wrote  thus: 

One  of  the  advantages  of  educating  blind  children  in  the  ordinary 
public  schools  of  the  country  is  that  it  preserves  the  home  as  a 
factor  in  their  development. . . . 

. . .  When  a  blind  child  is  separated  from  his  home  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  year,  two  evils  are  apt  to  result.  The  blind  child  ceases 
to  have  the  same  interests  as  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  they  feel 
that  he  belongs  to  a  distinct  class.  .  .  . 

It  is  believed  that,  in  the  school  for  the  seeing,  the  blind  child 
better  develops  proper  relationships  to  community  life  than  he  can 
in  a  special  school.  .  .  .  When  a  blind  child  develops  in  company 
with  seeing  pupils,  he  shares  their  pleasures,  their  interests,  and  their 
ambitions,  and  acquires  similar  mental  habits  and  a  similar  attitude 
toward  the  world  of  realities. . . .  The  special  school  is  apt  to  develop 
unconsciously  its  own  standard  of  efficiency,  according  to  which 
the  pupil  judges  himself  without  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
community  life.  In  the  common  school,  the  standard  of  the  general 
public  is  constantly  before  the  blind  pupil,  and  according  to  this 
he  learns  not  only  to  judge  himself,  but  to  be  judged  by  others. 
This  will  aid  the  boy  or  girl  to  form  intelligently  an  earnest  purpose 
in  life.  .  .  . 

It  is  of  great  significance  that  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in 
schools  for  the  seeing  is  being  watched  with  kind  interest  and  in 
the  scientific  spirit  by  the  superintendents  of  institutions.  .  . . 

In  a  paper  concluding  the  series  of  interesting  talks  on  the 
day  school  delivered  at  the  1910  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Mr.  Irwin  carried  the 
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thought  contained  in  the  last  sentence  quoted  from  Mr.  Curtis 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  thus: 

When  the  enthusiasm  for  the  co-education  plan  and  the  prejudice 
against  the  scheme  are  both  eliminated,  it  is  evident  that  the  public 
school  department  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the 
institution.  It  is  merely  an  agency  by  which  the  opportunities  for 
receiving  a  free  education,  afforded  in  every  American  commun¬ 
ity,  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  blind  child  with  normal 
mental  endowments.  Where  the  day  schools  have  been  well  estab¬ 
lished,  an  understanding  has  been  arrived  at  by  which  the  public 
school  and  the  institution  are  able  to  work  together  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  confidence  and  co-operation,  with  a  single  purpose  in  view 
— the  equipping  of  the  sightless  child,  to  the  highest  degree  possi¬ 
ble,  for  the  hard,  up-hill  struggle  confronting  him  in  a  world  where, 
at  every  turn,  eyesight  is  presupposed. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  get  a  clearer  picture  of  just  how 
a  day  school  for  the  blind  operates,  we  quote  again  at  some 
length  from  an  article  published  by  Mr.  Irwin  in  1917: 

. .  .It  may  be  well  to  outline  briefly  the  plan  of  operation  of  a  day- 
school  department.  A  city  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
large  districts.  In  each  district,  a  regular  public  school  building 
is  selected,  centrally  located  with  respect  to  the  homes  of  the  blind 
children  in  that  section  of  the  city.  This  building  is  declared  open 
to  pupils  without  sight.  A  room  is  set  aside  for  their  special  use. 
A  teacher  is  assigned  to  this  room  whose  duty  it  is,  first,  to  assist 
the  blind  pupils  attending  this  building  to  do  their  work  in  the 
regular  classroom;  and  second,  to  supplement,  in  every  way  neces¬ 
sary,  the  work  of  the  grade  rooms  in  which  the  blind  children  are 
enrolled.  In  their  special  room,  the  children  learn  to  read  and  write 
embossed  type  and  to  operate  the  typewriter.  Here  they  are  given 
much  of  their  manual  and  physical  training;  here,  also,  they  pre¬ 
pare  their  lessons,  most  of  which  are  recited  in  the  regular  grade 
rooms  with  their  seeing  classmates.  When  they  have  mastered  the 
art  of  finger  reading,  they  are  given  embossed  books,  which  are 
duplicates  of  those  used  by  the  seeing  children.  This  enables  them 
to  prepare  much  of  their  work  independently  and  to  engage  in 
recitation,  in  most  subjects,  upon  something  like  an  equal  footing 
with  the  seeing  boys  and  girls. 

As  all  of  the  blind  children  of  one  section  of  the  city  attend 
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the  same  school  building,  the  special  teacher  may  be  called  upon  to 
assist  pupils  in  several  grades.  For  this  reason,  not  more  than  eight 
or  ten  children  are  usually  assigned  to  one  building. 

In  the  room  set  aside  for  their  use,  they  receive  part  of  their 
sewing  lessons  and  most  of  their  musical  instruction,  given  by 
special  sewing  and  music  teachers,  who  visit  the  room  at  certain 
set  periods.  Chorus  work,  manual  training  employing  the  use  of 
tools  with  wood,  and  gymnasium  work  are  usually  conducted 
after  the  regular  school  hours  in  special  classes  in  a  school  building 
in  the  center  of  the  city. 

The  aim  of  the  day  school  is  to  train  the  blind  child  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  become,  to  the  highest  degree  possible,  a  useful  member 
of  that  community.  To  this  end,  the  day  school  turns  naturally 
to  the  institution  and  appropriates,  so  far  as  possible,  the  fruits  of 
experience  gathered  over  a  period  of  three-quarters  of  a  century . . . 


The  strength  of  the  day  school  lies  in  the  social  advantage  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  a  normal  family  life  and  early  free  competition  with 
normal  people  with  whom  the  blind  child  must  later  live  and  work. 

Before  presenting  the  phase  of  the  day  school  most  alluring 
to  the  writer  because  of  its  partial  parallel  to  his  own  educa¬ 
tional  training,  it  is  appropriate  to  present  a  few  frank  state¬ 
ments,  made  in  1924,  by  Mr.  Meyer  concerning  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  blind  children  in  schools  with  the  sighted.  Mr.  Meyer 
says  in  part: 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  day-school  movement  for  the  blind  is 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  an  educational  movement;  and  yet,  in 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  instances,  the  establishment  of  these 
classes  did  not  have  its  inception  in  any  existing  educational  agency. 
In  some  instances,  it  was  the  accomplishment  of  some  individual 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  who,  later  perhaps, 
became  the  first  teacher.  Or,  perhaps,  the  local  agency  dealing 
with  the  adult  blind  saw  the  desirability  of  establishing  such  classes, 
and,  after  breaking  the  ground,  called  in  an  educator  to  assume 
charge. ...  It  may  be  that  the  head  of  the  state  school  for  the  blind 
has  given  his  active  support  to  the  establishment  of  certain  of  these 
classes,  though  finding  it  impossible  to  assume  more  than  a  passive 
role  in  their  guidance.  Finally,  it  may  be  that  some  particularly 
alert  and  progressive  public-school  superintendent,  having  sensed 
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the  need  for  such  a  class,  or  classes,  has  himself,  put  into  motion  the 
necessary  machinery.  With  conditions  surrounding  their  origin 
so  different,  and  with  the  circumstances  surrounding  their  develop¬ 
ment  quite  as  different,  it  is,  perhaps,  surprising  that  common 
traditions  have  been  established.  Once  established,  the  day-school 
class  began  to  reach  out  to  find  a  foothold  for  itself.  It  took  over 
from  the  residential  school  for  the  blind  materials  and  methods 
which,  through  years  of  study  and  intensive  application,  had  been 
developed,  and  fitted  these  into  the  altered  conditions  under  which 
the  child  who  read  by  the  sense  of  touch  was  educated. 

By  the  use  of  these  methods  and  materials,  it  was  possible  for  the 
child  without  sight  to  be  adjusted  in  a  very  broad  way  to  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  average  public-school  system.  Some 
systems  have  been  content  with  this  adaptation,  while  others  are 
striving,  some  with  more  success  than  others,  to  build  up  a  set  of 
standards  and  traditions  which  will  be  truly  applicable  to  the  day- 
school  problem.  .  .  . 


...  For  more  than  twenty  years,  the  day  school,  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  been  a  going  concern;  yet,  as  a  group,  we  have  enunci¬ 
ated  no  set  of  principles,  have  fixed  no  standards  for  evaluating  our 
work — in  short,  as  a  group,  we  have  no  traditions  that  we  can  call 
our  own. 

Returning  to  the  unusual  group  of  papers  on  the  day  school 
delivered  at  the  Little  Rock  convention  of  1910,  we  quote  Mr. 
Oliphant,  who,  before  assuming  the  superintendency  of  the 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  had  done  acceptable  service 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Macon  Public  Schools.  Mr.  Oliphant 
says  in  part: 

The  education  of  blind  children  in  the  public  school  is  a  promis¬ 
ing  experiment  for  the  reaction  it  will  produce  in  the  mind  and  the 
attitude  of  the  public  at  large.  If  blind  children  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  seeing  comrades  in  preparing  for  the  duties  of 
life,  there  is  far  less  likelihood  of  that  preparation  being  questioned 
afterward  when  blind  men  and  women  ask  a  place  in  the  world’s 
work. 

Mr.  Oliphant’s  special  contribution  to  the  thought  on  this 
topic,  however,  lies  in  the  following  quotation  and  subsequent 
passages  from  the  same  paper: 
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...  I  suggest  that  through  the  kindergarten,  and  at  least  the 
first  grade,  the  blind  child  may  be  sent  to  the  school  nearest,  as 
other  children  are  sent.  He  should  not  be  sent  to  the  room  for  blind 
children,  and,  as  a  rule,  should  receive  no  special  instruction  from 
the  special  teacher.  This  special  teacher  may  supervise  the  work 
of  these  blind  children,  but  only  in  an  advisory  way  through  the 
regular  teacher.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  important  factor 
at  this  stage  is  not  the  teacher  but  the  child’s  associates  and  environ¬ 
ment.  The  aim  is  orientation  quite  as  much  as  education.  We  should 
carefully  avoid  everything  which  tends  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
child  or  his  fellows  to  the  fact  that  he  is  different  from  others.  Later, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  acknowledge  this  fact;  but,  by  that  time,  the 
blind  child  should  have  learned  that  his  associates  likewise  differ 
from  each  other,  but  that  individual  difference  does  not  necessarily 
mean  inferiority. 

Later  on  in  his  paper,  Mr.  Oliphant  develops  the  idea  of  what 
might  be  termed  the  “academy  school  for  the  blind.”  If  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  is  it  not  as  well  for  a  blind 
girl  or  boy  as  for  his  seeing  fellow  to  spend  a  few  years  of  his 
educational  life  away  from  the  inevitable  affectionate  indul¬ 
gences  of  home,  family,  and  neighbors?  Why  not  send  the  blind 
child  to  an  academy,  boarding-,  or  special  school,  after  he  has 
learned  to  give  and  take  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  general 
run  of  boys  and  girls?  In  subjecting  him  to  this  more  rigid  dis¬ 
cipline,  why  not  send  him  to  a  thoroughly  equipped  residential 
school  for  the  blind,  where  he  may,  anew,  compare  his  stand¬ 
ards  of  accomplishments  with  those  of  others  handicapped  like 
himself,  and  where  the  equipment  and  other  conditions  afford 
him  abundant  opportunity  for  education  along  any  line  his 
particular  talents  may  suggest?  The  academy  school  for  the 
blind  is  thus  a  conception  which  deserves  more  serious  con¬ 
sideration  than  it  has  so  far  received.  It  suggests  a  concrete  plan 
by  which  the  virtues  of  residential  and  day  schools  may  be 
combined  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  blind  student. 

In  1900,  the  veteran  day-school  man  threw  down  the  first 
concrete  challenge  to  the  residential  school.  In  1924,  Mr. 
Meyer  wrote  concerning  the  day  school:  “As  a  group,  we  have 
no  traditions  we  can  call  our  own.”  So  completely  has  the  in- 
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terest  in  the  public-school  “sight-saving  class”  over-shadowed 
the  day  school  for  the  blind  that  Mr.  Meyer’s  statement  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  As  for  myself,  my  four  years 
in  the  district  public  school,  under  pretty  much  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Oliphant  for  the  kindergarten  and 
first  grade,  incline  me  to  favor  the  independent  life  incident  to 
mingling  daily  with  seeing  boys  and  girls  of  my  own  age  and 
neighborhood.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  recall  the  ease  and 
irresponsibility  which  characterized  the  nine  years  in  my  old 
congregate  Alma  Mater,  my  second  childhood  cries  aloud  for 
those  creature  comforts  gone  forever.  In  my  sober  moments, 
however,  my  own  experience,  observation,  and  judgment  find 
in  Mr.  Oliphant’s  academy  idea  the  suggestion  which  may  yet 
lead  to  the  happy  solution  of  this  challenging  problem. 


VI 

CURRICULA,  METHODS,  AND 

PERSONNEL 

Eight  cardinal  events  of  the  American  renaissance  in  work 
for  the  blind,  through  the  application  of  the  principles  for 
which  they  stand,  have  exercised  a  marked  influence  for  good 
upon  the  curricula,  methods  and  personnel  of  schools  for  the 
blind: 

1.  At  the  Baltimore  convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  1 888,  the  superintendents  and 
principals  of  residential  schools  for  the  blind  vetoed  a  propo¬ 
sition  to  establish  a  national  residential  college  for  the  blind  and 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  higher  education  of  the  blind 
in  technical  schools  and  colleges  for  the  sighted.  By  so  doing, 
they  insured,  in  principle,  to  the  blind  the  identical  educational 
goals  which  are  set  for  seeing  youth. 

2.  The  compromise,  in  1892,  between  the  advocates  of  New 
York  Point  and  American  Braille,  which  permitted  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  emboss  schoolbooks  in 
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either  of  these  dot  systems,  gave  great  impetus  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  textbooks  into  the  schools.  Since  these  dot  systems  can 
be  written  by  the  pupil  as  well  as  read,  the  direct  result  was 
that  the  oral  method  of  instruction,  which  had  prevailed  for 
two-thirds  of  a  century,  gave  place  to  the  written  recitation 
wherever  the  latter  method  seemed  better  adapted  to  the  end 
in  view.  The  equipment  of  the  blind  student  thus  paralleled  that 
of  his  sighted  brother  and  the  way  was  clear  for  the  next  event. 

3.  In  1900,  the  day  school  for  the  blind  sent  out  its  challenge 
to  the  residential  school  to  do  a  better  job  in  preparing  blind 
youth  for  life  or  else  to  show  good  cause  why  the  day  school 
should  not  take  over  the  task.  The  residential  schools,  generally, 
accepted  the  challenge  and  began  immediately  to  make  capital 
of  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  day  school  advocates. 

4.  The  beginning,  in  1908,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  of  what  is  now  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  laid  the  foundations  for  the  reduction 
of  infantile  blindness  and  for  the  extension  of  sight-saving 
classes  in  the  public  schools.  These  two  movements  have  defi¬ 
nitely  altered  the  average  mental  and  physical  caliber  of  blind 
children  now  in  attendance  upon  the  schools  and  have  accord¬ 
ingly  called  for  an  adjustment  of  curricula  and  methods. 

5 .  When,  in  1 9 1 1 ,  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  opened 
its  doors  as  a  “cottage”  school,  the  principle  of  “learning  by 
doing,”  became,  through  contributory  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  in  the  life  of  the  cottage,  a  basic  element  in  the  practical 
and  socializing  education  of  blind  children. 

6.  The  publication,  in  1914,  of  the  Irwin-Goddard  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Binet  mental  measurements  to  the  blind  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  research  in  this  connection  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes 
made  available  to  schools  for  the  blind  a  means  of  grading  each 
pupil  according  to  his  “I.  Q.,”  or  mental  age. 

7.  The  inauguration,  in  1920,  of  a  training-school  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  blind  at  Harvard  University  recognized  the  need  for 
better  qualified  instructors  and  laid  the  foundation  for  provid¬ 
ing  special  education  to  meet  this  need. 
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8.  The  issuance,  in  1928,  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  of  the  opening  number  of  The  Teachers  Forum  for 
Instructors  of  Blind  Children  marked  a  distinct  movement  to¬ 
ward  better  informed  teachers  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Other  influences,  special  and  general,  have,  during  the  forty- 
seven  years  of  my  active  career,  contributed  toward  greater 
efficiency  in  the  education  of  blind  children.  For  example,  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  made  by  alumni  and  other  blind  adults, 
based  upon  their  own  experiences,  have  been  of  value  to  the 
schools  in  adjusting  their  work  to  the  future  needs  of  their 
pupils.  Again,  the  steady  stream  of  new  blood,  through  the 
medium  of  teachers  and  principals  from  the  fountain  of  public 
instruction  for  the  sighted,  into  this  field  of  special  instruction 
has  tended  to  keep  the  education  of  the  blind  well  abreast  of 
that  for  the  seeing.  Likewise,  the  presence  on  the  faculty  of 
almost  every  school  for  the  blind  of  a  proportion  of  well- 
trained  outstanding  blind  teachers  has  furnished  inspiration  not 
only  to  their  fellow  teachers  with  sight,  but  also  to  their  pupils. 
Lastly,  perhaps,  the  curricula,  methods,  and  personnel  of  the 
several  schools  have  been  enriched  and  otherwise  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  a  proportion  of  departmental  teaching, 
especially  in  connection  with  courses  of  study  not  usually  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  regular  literary  department. 

Throughout  my  thirty-one  years  in  the  schoolroom  and 
since,  I  have  always  been  deeply  interested  in  these  questions; 
and,  in  1907,  it  was  my  privilege  to  collaborate  with  Messrs. 
John  F.  Bledsoe  and  Bradley  S.  Joice  in  a  complete  revision  of 
the  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  following  excerpts  from  my  paper 
on  “The  True  Sphere  of  the  Blind  Teacher,”  delivered  in  1902, 
at  the  Raleigh  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  present  my  views  on  the  part  which  blind 
teachers  may  properly  take  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

We  are  frequently  asked,  both  by  the  curious  and  by  those  truly 
interested  in  our  work,  whether  a  blind  man  or  woman  makes  as 
good  a  teacher  as  his  seeing  brother  or  sister. 
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To  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  without  any  quali¬ 
fication  whatever,  would  obviously  be  equivalent  to  saying  that 
blindness  is  no  obstacle  to,  and  hence  sight  no  advantage  in,  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life — an  utter  absurdity.  On  the  other  hand, 
were  it  answered  unreservedly  in  the  negative,  the  very  wisest  of 
our  leading  educators  would  be  open  to  serious  criticism,  if  not 
convicted  of  almost  criminal  partiality  in  the  matter  of  providing 
capable  instructors  for  the  children  committed  to  their  charge. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world  of  realities,  the  truth  lies  in  a 
happy  medium. 


...  I  do  not  hold  with  that  class  of  blind  people  who,  through 
a  gross  misconception  of  the  art  of  teaching,  maintain  that  a  major 
part  of,  if  not  the  entire,  instruction  of  children  deprived  of  sight 
should  be  committed  to  blind  teachers;  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  phases  of  education  in  which  such  teachers  can  take  but 
little,  if  any,  part. 


In  the  education  of  the  blind,  until  very  recently,  much  more 
time  and  energy  have  been  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
than  to  the  development  of  power;  and  even  now,  in  some  schools, 
too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  latter.  Thus,  we  find  today  a  large 
per  cent  of  blind  people  whose  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood  is  greatly 
inferior  to  what  should  be  expected  from  their  intellectual  acquire¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  This  is  by  no  means  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of 
our  educators  in  the  past;  but  rather  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
unfavorable  circumstances  under  which  they  were  constrained 
to  labor. 

The  lack  of  any  adequate  system  of  writing  by  which  the  blind 
pupil  could  express  original  thought  or  reproduce  information  he 
had  acquired,  and  then  correct  his  own  work,  compelled  his  edu¬ 
cation,  so  far  as  the  development  of  power  was  concerned,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  along  the  comparatively  narrow  lines  of  oral  recitation;  which 
frequently  made  him  a  ready  man,  but  never  an  accurate  one.  So 
long  as  this  state  of  affairs  continued,  the  field  in  which  a  blind 
teacher  could  do  efficient  work  was  much  more  contracted  than 
at  the  present  time. 


It  is  not  desirable,  however,  that  all  oral  instruction  be  banished 
from  our  schools,  far  from  it; . . .  But  it  is  very  desirable  that  pupils 
be  required  to  reproduce  in  writing,  as  well  as  orally,  a  large  per 
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cent  of  their  knowledge,  in  whatever  way  acquired;  nor  should 
the  good  work  stop  at  the  point  of  mere  reproduction.  The  teacher 
should  indicate  in  writing  the  errors  of  each  individual  paper,  and 
return  it  to  the  pupil  for  correction. 


But  what  bearing  has  all  this  upon  the  true  sphere  of  the  blind 
teacher?  Evidently,  the  usefulness  of  any  teacher  is  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  relation  he  bears  to  the  best  methods  employed  in 
his  profession.  Hence,  we  hold  that,  since  whatever  one  can  do 
rather  than  what  he  knows  is  the  true  test  of  culture,  written  com¬ 
position  and  written  reproduction  must  play  an  important  part  in 
the  instruction  of  the  blind,  as  of  the  seeing;  and  that,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  the  blind  teacher  bears  a  closer  relation  to  this 
method  than  is  possible  for  the  seeing  instructor,  however  dutiful 
he  may  be.  Each  Point  System  is  adapted  to  the  sense  of  touch  and 
is  to  the  blind  man  what  inkprint  is  to  the  man  of  sight.  He  knows 
its  possibilities  and  its  impossibilities,  for  he  had  learned  them  in 
that  dearest  of  schools,  experience.  He  is,  therefore,  better  able  to 
conduct  written  recitations  than  the  seeing  teacher. 

There  is  much  talk  among  those  who  advocate  the  employment 
of  a  much  larger  number  of  blind  teachers  than  are  now  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  concerning  a  certain  advantage  accruing  to  the  blind  in¬ 
structor  because  of  a  bond  of  sympathy  naturally  existing  between 
him  and  his  pupils.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  blind  teacher 
is  more  exacting  and  less  indulgent  of  his  pupils  than  his  seeing  co¬ 
worker.  If  this  be  sympathy,  it  is  a  remarkably  philosophical  type 
of  feeling.  All  such  advantages  are  imaginary,  and  we  must  look 
to  the  realm  of  reality  to  justify  the  employment  of  blind  teachers 
of  the  blind. 

Wherever  the  knowledge  to  be  imparted  lies  within  the  range 
of  his  four  senses,  and  the  descriptive  power  necessary  to  its  proper 
presentation  does  not  have  its  origin  in  visual  experience,  the  blind 
instructor  is  practically  the  equal  of  his  seeing  brother.  This  is 
largely  true  in  the  elementary  branches — commonly  so-called — in 
higher  mathematics,  in  history,  in  literature,  and  in  the  mental 
sciences;  while  it  is  far  from  true  in  the  physical  sciences.  Again, 
wherever  the  recitation,  oral  or  written,  does  not  require  at  long 
range  special  supervision  of  the  pupil’s  gesture,  posture,  or  manner 
of  locomotion,  the  blind  teacher  is  within  his  legitimate  sphere.  . .  . 


We  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  a  sphere  to  which  each  blind 
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teacher  must  confine  himself  in  order  to  do  good  work,  and  that 
within  this  sphere  he  is  as  efficient  as  a  seeing  teacher. 

Continuing  the  discussion  of  influences  making  for  better 
curricula,  methods,  and  personnel,  since  the  principles  enunci¬ 
ated  therein  are  as  applicable  today  as  they  were  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  writer  quotes  in  full  his  paper  on  “The  Co¬ 
ordination  of  Studies  Under  a  Single  Teacher  versus  the  De¬ 
partmental  Method  in  Schools  for  the  Blind,”  delivered  in  1910 
at  the  Little  Rock  convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind: 

No  pretense  is  made  in  the  following  paper  to  originality  as  re¬ 
gards  either  subject  matter  or  treatment;  nor  is  there  any  attempt, 
in  the  limited  space  allotted,  to  present  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon 
the  subject.  A  few  of  the  more  important  claims  put  forth  by  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  opposing  methods,  together  with  some  of  the  chief 
objections  to  each,  are  cited;  and,  without  passing  finally  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  systems  themselves,  an  effort  is  made  to 
determine  how  far  the  principles  involved  apply  with  special  force 
to  the  education  of  the  blind. 

By  the  “co-ordination  of  studies  under  a  single  teacher,”  is  meant 
the  system  of  grade  teaching  prevalent  throughout  the  elementary 
schools  of  America;  and  by  the  “departmental  method,”  is  meant 
the  system  of  subject-,  or  branch-,  teaching  common  to  our  second¬ 
ary  schools  and  colleges.  The  questions  involved  in  the  “co-ordi¬ 
nation  of  studies  under  a  single  teacher  versus  the  departmental 
method,”  form  but  a  portion  of  the  more  comprehensive  problem 
known  as  “school  organization.”  If,  therefore,  this  subject  is  to  be 
dealt  with  effectively,  it  must  be  considered  in  close  relation  to  the 
whole  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  practically  with  reference  to  the 
results  desired. 

In  order  that  the  young  may  be  grounded  in  the  principles  of  a 
broad  education,  that  no  pupil’s  special  bent  or  ability  be  impaired 
in  its  incipiency,  and  that  ample  opportunity  be  given  the  backward 
child  to  advance  by  stages  compatible  with  his  ability,  every  school 
should  provide: 

1.  Active,  efficient  teachers,  lovers  of  the  young  and  readers  of 
human  nature. 

2.  Personal  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil  sufficiently 
close  to  insure  unity  of  purpose,  loyalty,  and  order,  and  to  avoid 
the  creation  of  truants  and  shirks. 
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3.  A  curriculum — simple  yet  adequate  in  subject  matter,  direct 
in  purpose,  co-ordinated  and  correlated  throughout. 

4.  A  system  of  promotion  which  will  stimulate  initiative,  adapt 
itself  to  genius,  and  yet  do  justice  to  the  backward  pupil. 

In  general,  the  method  of  instruction  which  contributes  most 
towards  these  requirements,  is  the  method  to  be  employed,  whether 
it  be  grade,  departmental,  or  a  combination  of  these  two.  Though 
the  education  of  the  blind  does  not  differ  essentially  in  purpose 
from  that  of  the  seeing,  yet,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
the  curriculum  must  be  simpler,  richer,  and  more  comprehensive, 
than  that  provided  for  the  seeing.  As  a  consequence,  many  of  the 
principles  in  dispute  between  advocates  of  the  grade  and  depart¬ 
mental  systems,  become,  when  applied  to  the  education  of  the 
blind,  immeasurably  more  important  in  their  bearing  upon  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  of  the  foregoing  requirements. 

Let  us  consider  the  claims  of  the  opposing  systems  relative  to 
their  bearing  upon  the  first  requirement  of  a  well-organized  school, 
namely,  that  of  providing  active,  efficient  teachers.  Friends  of 
departmentalism  lay  great  stress  upon  their  claims  that  the  more 
thoroughly  and  extensively  a  teacher  has  studied  a  subject,  the 
greater  will  be  her  ability  to  impart  that  subject  to  her  pupils. 
As  a  counter  claim,  their  opponents  contend  that  a  knowledge  of 
a  pupil’s  capabilities  along  all  lines,  possible  to  the  grade  teacher, 
is  a  far  more  potent  factor  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher 
than  any  abundance  of  technical  information  beyond  that  required 
to  impart  the  principles  of  a  simple,  adequate  curriculum.  Depart¬ 
mentalism,  it  is  said,  affords  the  teacher  unusual  opportunity  for 
promotion  to  a  more  useful  or  lucrative  position;  and  that,  in  so 
doing,  it  increases  both  her  interest  in  her  subject  and  her  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  her  work.  In  reply,  it  is  urged  that  the  grade  teacher,  free 
from  the  allurements  of  pending  promotion,  is  inspired  to  greater 
effort  through  interest  in  her  pupils,  and  seeks  preferment  through 
a  practical  demonstration  of  her  ability  to  teach.  The  departmen- 
talist  taunts  the  grade  teacher  with  a  peculiar  narrowness,  or  school- 
marm  pettiness,  born  of  continually  teaching  the  same  sections  of 
the  same  studies  to  pupils  of  the  same  average  age  and  ability. 
Stung  by  the  aspersion,  the  grade  teacher  charges  her  opponent 
with  a  want  of  general  culture,  an  inability  to  discipline,  and  a 
lack  of  interest  in  her  pupils  beyond  their  power  to  make  good  in 
her  one  study.  Increased  interest,  it  is  claimed,  on  the  part  of  both 
pupil  and  teacher,  and  consequent  better  teaching,  are  secured  by 
the  frequent  shifting  of  class  or  teacher  incident  to  the  depart- 
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mental  method.  As  an  offset  to  this,  it  is  maintained  that  greater 
concentration,  and  consequent  greater  interest,  are  secured  under 
the  grade  system  than  is  possible  amid  the  distraction  incident  to 
the  frequent  change  of  class  or  teacher.  The  departmentalist  points 
out  that,  under  his  system,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  one  teacher  are 
counteracted  by  the  strong  points  of  another.  In  rebuttal,  the  grade 
advocate  contends  that,  under  the  departmental  system,  the  idio¬ 
syncrasy  of  one  teacher  is  less  apt  to  be  counteracted  by  the  strong 
point  of  another,  than  it  is  to  become  the  basis,  among  the  pupils, 
of  an  odious  and  harmful  comparison  of  teachers. 

How  far  these  claims  and  objections  are  real  and  how  far  they 
are  only  imaginary  cannot,  in  the  light  of  the  meager  data  yet  tabu¬ 
lated,  be  definitely  determined;  but  that  there  is  an  element  of  truth 
in  them  all,  no  student  of  the  subject  will  venture  to  deny. 

Upon  turning  our  attention,  however,  to  the  education  of  the 
blind,  it  at  once  appears  that  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher  depends 
infinitely  more  upon  a  knowledge  of  her  individual  pupils  and  of 
the  various  apparatus  and  tangible  types  used  by  them,  than  it  does 
upon  any  extended  knowledge  of  a  given  subject.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  advantage  undoubtedly  lies  with  the  grade  teacher.  Again, 
the  nomadic  tendency,  more  prevalent  among  departmental  teach¬ 
ers,  is  especially  unfortunate  in  its  effects  upon  the  education  of  the 
blind;  for  here,  if  anywhere,  years  of  experience  in  a  given  field 
make  for  efficiency  in  teaching.  Continuity  of  instruction,  that 
bulwark  of  departmentalism,  fades  into  a  cobweb  of  theory  when 
one  contemplates  the  ravages  made  upon  it  by  the  mobility  charac¬ 
teristic  of  departmental  teachers. 

If  it  be  true  that  departmental  teachers  are  inferior  in  general 
culture  to  grade  teachers,  the  blind  should  be  taught  by  the  grade 
method;  for  the  mere  absence  of  sight  leaves  the  child  ignorant  of 
countless  things  which  are  the  common  property  of  his  more  fortu¬ 
nate  playmate.  A  teacher  interested  in  all  phases  of  her  pupil’s  edu¬ 
cation  is  much  more  likely  to  note  these  flaws  than  one  whose  in¬ 
terest  centers  primarily  in  her  subject.  Versatility  and  resource  in 
her  effort  to  impart  a  given  truth,  is  a  vital  element  in  the  efficiency 
of  any  teacher,  particularly  a  teacher  of  the  blind;  and  these  are 
more  commonly  the  characteristics  of  so-called  school-marms.  As 
regards  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  rotation  of  classes  or  teach¬ 
ers,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that,  apart  from  due  provision  for 
the  physical  relief  and  exercise  necessary  under  any  system  of  in¬ 
struction,  the  fewer  the  changes,  especially  where  the  blind  are 
concerned,  the  deeper  will  be  the  pupil’s  interest  and  the  greater 
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his  concentration.  The  tendency  of  pupils,  so  apparent  under  the 
departmental  system,  to  compare  and  contrast  the  characteristics 
of  their  teachers,  is  undoubtedly  productive  of  much  virtual  es¬ 
trangement  between  pupil  and  teacher;  and  this  is  particularly 
marked  where  the  pupil,  because  of  his  physical  limitation,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  apt  to  be  unduly  suspicious. 

From  what  has  been  said,  looking  at  the  question  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  teaching  efficiency,  it  appears  that,  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  at  least,  the  grade  system  takes  precedence  over  the  depart¬ 
mental  method.  Before  leaving  this  phase  of  the  question,  however, 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  what,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  valu¬ 
able  adjunct  to  present  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
In  connection  with  other  forms  of  special  education,  care  is  taken 
that  teachers  are  technically  trained  before  entering  upon  regular 
work.  If  we  believe,  with  the  late  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of 
Harvard,  that  education  should  be  a  preparation  for  the  greatest 
possible  participation  in  the  activities  and  enjoyments  of  life,  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  the  education  of  the  blind  is  essentially  a 
profession,  that  it  is  not  yet  adequately  professionalized,  and  that, 
to  this  end,  some  [greater]  provision  should  be  made  by  which 
teachers  could  be  technically  trained  for  the  work. 

Concerning  the  second  requirement  for  school  organization,  that 
of  opportunity  for  proper  personal  relationship  between  pupil  and 
teacher,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  of  a  commendatory 
nature,  especially  in  its  application  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 
Blindness,  tending  as  it  does  to  circumscribe  the  activities  and  en¬ 
joyments  of  life,  is  apt  to  make  its  victim  morbidly  suspicious. 
Close  personal  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  the  only 
safeguard  against  estrangements  which  grow  out  of  such  suspicions. 
A  teacher  must  know  her  pupil  if  she  is  to  deal  with  him  in  a  man¬ 
ner  calculated  to  insure  his  confidence  and  respect,  without  which 
little  real  teaching  can  be  done.  She  must,  moreover,  know  him  in 
a  comprehensive  sense — not  as  an  amateur  mathematician,  historian, 
or  orator;  but  as  a  boy  whose  mind,  to  be  sure,  must  be  stored  with 
useful  facts,  yet  whose  activities — mental,  moral,  and  physical — 
must  be  carefully  guided  and  directed.  In  this  respect,  the  grade 
system  affords  its  teachers  greater  opportunity,  and  it  is  idle  to 
contend  that  years  of  teaching  a  growing,  changing  child  in  a  single 
study  can  ever  give  the  teacher  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
whole  pupil.  The  temptation  for  a  pupil,  under  the  departmental 
system,  to  play  one  teacher  against  another,  begets  a  spirit  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  which  undermines  the  unity  of  school  life.  This  sort  of 
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disloyalty  is  apt  to  abound  in  schools  for  the  blind,  where  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult,  owing  to  the  varied  degrees  of  facility  with 
which  the  pupils  of  a  single  grade  both  read  and  write,  for  a  teacher 
to  determine  the  actual  measure  of  effort  a  pupil  is  making  in  the 
preparation  of  his  daily  tasks.  It  is  very  common,  therefore,  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  for  an  enthusiastic  departmental  teacher  to 
overtask  her  more  deliberate  pupils,  and  for  the  considerate  teacher 
of  a  special  branch  to  be  misled  as  to  the  actual  capabilities  of  her 
brighter,  though  irresponsible,  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  a  teacher 
who  conducts  all  the  daily  recitations  assigned  a  pupil  can  soon 
approximate  his  ability  in  each  study  and  so  determine,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  measure  of  effort  he  is  putting  forth.  It  is 
then  possible  for  her  to  apportion  his  work  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  keep  him  constantly  abreast  of  his  real  ability.  In  this  connection, 
permit  me  to  say  that  I  heartily  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Hanus,  to  the  effect  that  natural  shirks  are  numerically  few;  but 
that  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  made  habitual  shirks  through 
years  of  subjection  to  inadequate  pedagogic  methods  is  great.  To 
irritate  or  discourage  a  child,  on  the  one  hand,  by  requiring  of  him 
more  than  he  is  able  to  accomplish,  or  to  teach  him  habits  of  idle¬ 
ness,  on  the  other,  by  constantly  underrating  his  ability,  ultimately 
results  in  his  habitual  neglect  of  school  work,  and  the  defect  is 
liable  to  be  in  evidence  throughout  his  subsequent  career. 

Much  of  the  tendency  toward  vandalism  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
children,  so  much  complained  of  by  the  superintendents  of  our 
schools,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  directly  traceable  to  the 
failure  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  to  keep  the  particular  offender 
abreast  of  his  ability  in  each  and  every  study. 

The  third  requirement,  that  of  providing  an  adequate  curricu¬ 
lum,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  what  is  probably  the  most  difficult 
problem  in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  blind.  Assuming 
education,  as  above  defined,  to  be  preparation  for  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  participation  in  the  activities  and  enjoyments  of  life,  we  are 
forced,  upon  very  little  reflection,  to  admit  that  music,  manual 
training,  domestic  arts,  and  physical  culture,  bearing  so  directly 
as  they  do  upon  the  future  success  of  our  blind  children,  must  be 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  itself,  and  must  not  be  left 
to  the  haphazard  of  overtime  opportunity.  How  to  apportion  the 
curriculum  so  as  to  develop  each  blind  pupil  as  fully  as  possible 
along  the  line  of  his  particular  ability,  and  yet  to  provide  him  with 
that  general  culture  so  essential  to  success  in  any  vocation  is,  in 
itself,  not  a  problem  for  consideration  here;  but  a  moment’s  reflec- 
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tion  upon  the  relative  importance  of  the  special  branches  just  men¬ 
tioned,  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  causes  the  grade  teacher  to 
dwindle  into  alarming  insignificance  and  brings  the  departmentalist 
into  bold  relief.  Without  doubt,  any  attempt  to  teach  music,  manual 
training,  domestic  art,  or  physical  culture  under  the  grade  method, 
must  result  in  a  comparatively  meager  return  for  the  time  and 
energy  so  expended.  It  may  be  well  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
special  schools  for  the  blind  are  not,  as  has  been  said,  “cruel”  or 
even  “illogical”  developments  in  the  world  of  education.  They  are, 
on  the  contrary,  benign,  logical,  and  practical;  because  the  cur¬ 
riculum  adequate  to  a  proper  preparation  of  our  blind  children  for 
participation  in  the  activities  and  enjoyments  of  life,  is  largely  de¬ 
partmental  in  character  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  wisely  left  to 
schools  where  no  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  studies  relatively  more 
important  to  the  blind,  or  where  such  branches  form  no  part  what¬ 
ever  of  the  daily  recitation.  To  be  of  practical  value,  then,  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  music,  manual  training  and  physical  culture 
have  been  made  special  departments  in  the  majority  of  our  schools 
for  the  blind,  manned  by  teachers  technically  trained  for  their 
work.  This  is  altogether  as  it  should  be;  but  the  recognized  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  departmental  teacher  to  magnify  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  her  particular  study,  and  her  consequent  weakness  for 
crowding  too  much  into  the  daily  recitation,  work  greater  detri¬ 
ment  in  the  education  of  the  blind  than  elsewhere;  for  here  the 
necessary  additional  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum,  together 
with  the  extra  emphasis  which  must  be  laid  upon  certain  studies, 
tends  already  to  reduce  the  time  and  attention  allotted  the  regular 
school  branches.  It  is,  therefore,  infinitely  easier  to  create  shirks  in 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  than  it  is  in  the  education  of  the  seeing; 
and  every  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  this  evil  by  advancing  each 
pupil  as  rapidly  in  each  study  as  his  attainments  will  permit. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  requirement,  namely,  a  system  of 
promotion  which  will  stimulate  initiative,  adapt  itself  to  genius, 
and  do  justice  to  the  backward  pupil. 

It  is  fast  becoming  recognized  among  educators  of  the  seeing, 
that  advancement,  subject  by  subject,  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in 
single  studies,  is  the  soundest  system  of  promotion.  Advancement, 
grade  by  grade,  on  the  basis  of  average  excellence  in  all  studies, 
works  reasonably  well  for  the  majority  who,  haply,  are  possessed 
of  average  ability  along  most  lines;  but  such  method  is  manifestly 
fatal  to  initiative,  discouraging  to  genius,  and  unjust  to  the  pupil 
who  is  backward  in  one  or  more  studies.  It  is,  therefore,  abundantly 
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productive  of  truants  and  shirks,  especially  in  schools  of  the  blind, 
where  grading  is  an  unusually  difficult  problem.  Children  deprived 
of  sight  at  all  ages,  from  infancy  upward,  enter  our  schools  with 
various  and  varying  degrees  of  educational  advancement.  Some 
are  normally  advanced  at  the  age  of  six,  others  know  practically 
nothing  at  sixteen;  some  can  extract  a  cube  root  but  cannot  spell 
“cat”;  while  others  are  versed  in  history,  yet  cannot  count  to  a 
hundred.  These  are,  of  course,  exaggerations;  but  their  meaning 
is  clear  and- the  truth  inescapable.  It  is  extremely  unjust  to  grade 
such  children  according  to  some  real  or  imaginary  average  attain¬ 
ment.  Every  opportunity  should  be  given  to  grade  the  blind  child 
abreast  of  his  full  capabilities  in  each  and  every  subject  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  He  should  be  given,  moreover,  not  only  special  assistance 
along  the  lines  in  which  he  is  backward,  but  also  ample  opportunity 
for  advancement  in  any  study  for  which  he  may  possess  particular 
aptitude.  In  this  manner,  time  may  be  gained  toward  the  close  of 
a  pupil’s  school  career  for  him  to  specialize  to  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  along  some  practical  line  than  is  possible  under  a  lock-step 
system  which  promotes  on  the  fictitious  basis  of  an  average  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Advocates  of  the  departmental  method  are  usually  strong  advo¬ 
cates  of  promotion  by  subject;  but,  as  yet,  no  plan  has  been  evolved 
by  which  the  two  principles  can  be  practically  harmonized.  The 
rotation  of  class  or  teacher,  inevitable  to  the  departmental  system, 
renders  it  impossible,  especially  in  small  schools,  for  a  given  study 
to  be  taught  simultaneously  in  two  or  more  grades.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  the  departmental  system,  if  applied  practically  to 
any  school  as  a  whole,  would  defeat  its  own  avowed  ends  by  crush¬ 
ing  initiative,  extinguishing  genius,  and  creating  shirks  by  the 
dozen.  The  grade  system,  on  the  contrary,  offers  no  obstacle  to 
easy  promotion  on  the  basis  of  subject  only,  groups  of  subjects, 
or  grade. 

In  conclusion,  we  present  the  following  summary: 

i.  As  the  most  ardent  departmentalists  do  not  recommend  the 
extension  of  their  system  below  the  seventh  grammar  grade,  this 
method,  if  applied  to  the  average  school  for  the  blind,  would  affect 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  pupils.  Nevertheless,  the  pupils 
affected  would  be  those  of  the  restless,  adolescent  age,  who  need 
to  have  thrown  about  them  every  possible  safeguard.  The  strong¬ 
est  safeguard  in  this  connection  found  in  any  school  organization, 
is  that  close  relationship  between  pupil  and  teacher  possible  only 
under  the  grade  system  of  instruction. 
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2.  As  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  pupil, 
as  well  as  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  apparatus  and  tangible 
types  used,  together  with  general  culture,  versatility,  and  resource¬ 
fulness,  are  especially  valuable  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  a 
teacher  of  the  blind,  preference  must  be  given  to  the  grade  system 
of  instruction. 

3.  As  the  curriculum  of  schools  for  the  blind  is  of  necessity  some¬ 
what  congested,  the  tendency  of  the  departmental  teacher  to  over¬ 
task  her  pupil  should  be  particularly  guarded  against,  especially  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  her  to  know  each 
pupil’s  actual  facility  in  the  preparation  of  his  daily  recitations. 

4.  As  youthful  blind  shirks  are  apt  to  become  adult  blind  dere¬ 
licts,  any  method  of  instruction  which  tends  to  create  or  foster  this 
trait  of  character  should  be  employed  with  the  utmost  care  and 
watchfulness. 

5.  As  it  is  most  desirable  to  conserve  every  spark  of  initiative 
and  genius  discovered  in  a  blind  pupil,  the  grade  system,  through 
the  opportunities  it  affords  for  promotion  in  single  studies,  takes 
precedence  over  the  departmental  method. 

6.  As  a  real  and  practical  offset  to  all  advantages  attaching  to  the 
grade  system  of  instruction,  stands  the  stubborn  fact  that  a  cur¬ 
riculum  adequate  for  the  education  of  blind  youth  must  be  largely 
departmental  in  subject  matter.  Music,  manual  training,  domestic 
arts,  and  physical  culture,  as  elements  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
cannot  be  safely  intrusted  to  any  but  departmental  teachers. 

7.  Finally,  it  appears  that  if  the  blind  are  to  be  given  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  insure  them  the  greatest  possible  participation  in 
the  activities  and  enjoyments  of  life,  it  will  be  best  accomplished 
through  a  combination  of  the  grade  and  departmental  methods  of 
instruction.  Subjects  requiring  technical  training  should  be  taught 
by  departmental  teachers;  but  the  regular  school  curriculum, 
special  though  it  may  be  in  some  phases  of  its  application  to  the 
education  of  the  blind,  is  safer  in  the  hands  of  grade  teachers.  Such 
a  combination  of  methods  is  no  vain  dream  of  the  writer;  for  our 
leading  American  schools  for  the  blind,  during  the  past  forty  years, 
have  found  one  or  another  modification  of  this  plan  productive  of 
good  results. 
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VII 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  BLIND 

The  definition  of  blindness  approved,  in  1929,  by  a  Joint 
Committee  of  the  two  American  professional  associations  for 
the  blind  will  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion, 
to  wit,  “In  general,  a  person  is  blind  who  is  unable,  even  with  the 
use  of  specially  fitted  glasses,  to  read  ordinary  type  or  to  per¬ 
form  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  necessary.”  Again,  what¬ 
ever  the  general  understanding  of  the  term  “higher  education” 
may  be,  it  is  used  here  to  denote  any  education  proffered  by  a 
Class  A  college,  seminary,  conservatory,  or  other  special  school, 
whose  entrance  requirements  include  the  equivalent  of  a  high- 
school  certificate.  It  must,  therefore,  embrace  any  education 
thus  proffered  in  preparation  for  any  professional  or  highly 
technical  calling.  Furthermore,  unless  barred  because  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  eyesight,  any  blind  student  capable  of  meeting  the  regu¬ 
lar  entrance  requirements  of  any  school  of  higher  education  is 
entitled  to  matriculate.  During  more  than  thirty  years  of 
teaching,  the  writer  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  three  students 
for  entrance  into  Class  A  colleges,  four  for  admission  to  con¬ 
servatories,  and  one  for  admission  to  a  seminary — each  and  all 
of  whom  came  through  with  credit  and  all  of  whom,  save  one, 
have  succeeded  in  life. 

No  general  college  or  conservatory  of  music,  within  the 
writer’s  knowledge,  has  ever  refused  admission  to  a  student  on 
account  of  blindness  alone.  Whenever  such  an  applicant  has 
been  rejected,  it  has  been,  ostensibly  at  least,  for  some  other 
deficiency.  In  special  schools,  upon  whom  rests  the  definite  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  maintaining  professional  standards  and  person¬ 
nel,  blind  students  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
admission.  For  example,  medical  and  osteopathic  colleges,  gen¬ 
erally,  and,  in  particular,  certain  normal,  social  work,  and  pub- 
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lie  health  schools  are  refusing  admission  to  such  pupils  on  the 
ground  that  physical  blindness  foredooms  them  to  professional 
failure.  This  is  one  situation  in  which  wise  vocational  guidance 
may  save  venturesome  young  blind  sailors  from  wrecking  their 
barks  upon  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  life’s  uncertain  sea.  The 
world  insists  upon  setting  its  own  standards  of  fitness  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  these  standards  are  daily  becoming  more  exacting. 
A  genius  may  ignore  them,  break  through  them,  or  circumvent 
them;  but  the  average  student,  blind  or  sighted,  must  reckon 
immediately  with  them.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  general  problem  of 
which  the  case  of  the  blind  teacher  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
previously  discussed,  is  but  a  minor  phase.  Just  as  the  blind 
teacher  must  limit  his  activities  to  such  spheres  of  instruction 
as  draw  their  symbols  and  imagery  from  the  field  of  his  four 
senses,  so  must  the  blind  student  elect  a  profession  or  a  phase 
thereof  which  falls  not  only  within  the  range  of  his  natural 
talents,  but  also  within  that  of  his  remaining  four  senses.  The 
blanket  rejection  of  blind  students  by  any  professional  school 
is,  of  course,  lacking  in  clarity  and  essentially  unfair;  neverthe¬ 
less,  such  schools  are  acting  within  their  rights.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  proving  them  wrong  rests  upon  those  charged  with 
the  vocational  guidance  of  capable  and  ambitious  blind  stud¬ 
ents.  Especially  is  it  incumbent  upon  the  vocational  counselor 
to  blaze  the  way  for  competent  research  in  determining  such 
professions,  callings,  and  phases  thereof,  as  may  be  successfully 
followed  by  properly  equipped  blind  men  and  women.  When 
this  is  even  partially  done,  the  matter  of  inducing  colleges  to 
modify  their  restrictions  regarding  the  admission  of  blind  stud¬ 
ents  will  be  one  of  simple  education  and  diplomacy.  This  atti¬ 
tude  of  many  professional  schools  toward  blind  applicants  has 
given  rise  in  several  quarters  to  the  serious  question,  “Should 
blind  pupils  be  encouraged  to  go  to  college?  ”  In  an  article  bear¬ 
ing  this  title  and  delivered  before  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  its  Nashville  convention,  in  1926, 
the  writer  discusses  the  question  at  some  length.  The  following 
excerpts  are  taken  therefrom: 
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What  is  a  “college?”  Is  it  a  place  where  a  young  man,  free  from 
the  restraints  of  parents  and  guardians,  remains  subject  only  to  the 
limitations  which  merchants,  theater  managers,  and  others  of  the 
college  town,  for  their  own  advantage,  impose  upon  his  purchasing 
power?  Is  it  a  group  of  more  or  less  imposing  buildings  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  well-appointed  athletic  field?  Is  it  an  asylum  for  acquisi¬ 
tive  dreamers  where  chairs  neatly  fitted  to  their  anatomies  have 
been  thoughtfully  provided  by  generous  philanthropists?  Is  it  a 
sort  of  intellectual  sausage-grinder  into  which  raw  human  mate¬ 
rials,  seemingly  unfit  for  the  real  demands  of  the  workaday  world, 
are  beguiled  in  order  to  be  duly  ground  and  flavored,  and  from 
which  they  are  expected  to  be  poured  forth  to  live  out  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  days  in  musty  old  garrets,  in  tumble-down  school- 
houses,  or,  more  happily,  in  some  far-away  mountain  parsonage 
where  their  culture  will  be  the  marvel  of  the  countryside?  Or, 

Is  it  a  place  where  youth  is  impelled  to  higher  ideals,  where 
athletics  contribute  toward  spiritual  development,  where  minds 
fraught  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  ripened  by  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  serve  nectar  and  ambrosia  to  the  hungering  children  of  men, 
and  where  these  children,  duly  fed  with  the  choicest  viands  of  all 
time,  are  sent  forth  to  do  even  more  practical,  and  yet  mightier 
things  than  have  been  accomplished  by  their  forefathers? 

In  every  age  since  the  world  began,  Creative  Intelligence  (call 
Him  God,  or  what  you  will),  has  endowed  His  prophets,  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  men  of  affairs  with  the  impelling  force  of  inspiration, 
and  these  great  pioneers  have  gone  forth  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  respective  tasks.  Moses,  Numa  Pompilius,  and  Alfred  the 
Great  have  inspired  mankind  with  a  sense  of  justice;  Homer, 
Phidias,  Angelo,  and  Mozart  have  elevated  the  race,  through  a  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  to  a  higher  spiritual  life.  Cornelia,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  Victoria  have  revealed  to  womanhood 
the  verities  of  life;  while  countless  other  exponents  of  special  call¬ 
ings,  eclipsed  and  led  by  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  have  blazed  the 
way  to  higher  ideals,  have  lifted  humanity  to  higher  standards  of 
living,  and  have  given  their  lives  to  preserve  the  heights  attained. 

The  college,  with  its  preparatory  department  and  its  graduate 
extension,  its  pupils,  its  faculty,  and  its  alumni,  is  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  repository  of  the  dearly  bought  ideals  and  attainments  of  the 
human  race;  its  vaults  are  the  reservoirs  of  life’s  rarest  treasures; 
its  atmosphere  is  the  very  breath  of  things  eternal;  and  its  personnel 
is  a  pulsing  center  of  intelligent  purpose,  impatient  of  restraint,  and 
omnivorous  of  opportunity.  Higher  education  is  an  ever-increasing 
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necessity  of  civilized  life.  The  college,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the 
one  comprehensive  means  through  which  this  necessity  can  be 
most  economically  and  efficiently  met.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  college  must  continue  to  exist. 


...  It  needs  no  argument  to  say  that  youth  with  its  maximum  of 
alert  intelligence,  its  rosiest  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  its  leisure 
from  the  larger  responsibilities  of  life,  is  most  susceptible  to  the 
absorption  of  high  ideals,  and  to  the  development  of  the  power  of 
great  attainments. 

Should  your  child,  then,  who  is  the  pupil  in  question,  go  to  col¬ 
lege?  . .  .  Should  he  know  first-hand  the  joy,  the  privilege,  and  the 
advantage  incident  to  fellowship  and  communion  with  the  largest 
souls  of  all  ages?  If  so,  and  if  he  have  the  capacity,  let  him;  yes,  lead 
him  tactfully  and  by  any  worthy  means,  short  of  over-persuasion 
or  coercion  or  perhaps  hereditary  vanity,  to  make  virile  choice  of 
his  life  work  through  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  college  portal. 


Our  judgment  regarding  our  pupils  must  of  necessity  be  based 
upon  our  own  knowledge,  experience,  and  aspirations,  which  can 
never  be  wholly  one  with  theirs.  Instead,  therefore,  of  encouraging 
them  to  undertake  this  or  that  specific  field  of  activity,  which  might 
appeal  to  us,  it  is  far  wiser  to  surround  them  with  an  atmosphere 
so  illumined  with  alluring  purpose  and  so  free  from  prejudice  and 
caste,  as  to  offer  each  pupil  some  pleasing  and  profitable  prospect 
manifestly  within  the  range  of  his  own  conscious  power.  Parents 
and  guardians  as  well  as  teachers  should  keep  constantly  and  whole¬ 
somely  before  young  people  the  great  variety  and  expanse  of  op¬ 
portunity  which  civilized  life  affords.  They  should  assume  without 
emphasis,  but  none  the  less  clearly,  that  the  high  road  to  these  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  opportunity  leads  directly  through  the  toll  gates  and 
priceless  valleys  of  college  work. 

“Temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,”  instead  of  urging  him  to 
stand  four-square  while  the  hurricane  blows.  Let  him  whose  talent 
it  is  to  hew  wood  be  led  to  carve  the  doors  and  pillars  of  some  great 
cathedral  and  to  preserve  to  posterity  the  ideals  of  his  age.  Let  him 
whose  talent  it  is  to  draw  water  perpetuate  the  attainments  of  his 
age  by  bringing  water  from  the  hills  to  the  arid  wastes  of  the  desert, 
adding  acres  to  the  area  of  fertile  land.  Spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
physical  aptitude,  not  family  pride  nor  social  caste  should  deter- 
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mine  the  career  of  every  human  being,  and  should  incidentally 
guide  the  educational  career  of  every  pupil. 


...  If  we  have  made  ourselves  clear,  that  is,  if  talent  rather  than 
limitation,  aptitude  rather  than  handicap,  capacity  rather  than  pride 
of  family,  are  the  bases  of  right  selection,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  blind  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  go  to  college  ...  in  the 
same  manner,  to  the  same  degree,  and  to  an  equal  extent,  as  seeing 
pupils  are  encouraged. 

Time  out  of  mind,  certain  gifted  and  otherwise  favored  blind 
people  have  stormed  the  portals,  so  to  speak,  of  college,  semi¬ 
nary,  and  conservatory;  but  financial  limitations  have  made 
their  number  relatively  small.  The  writer  himself,  for  just  such 
reasons  was  constrained  to  close  his  educational  preparation 
with  an  academic  degree  won  in  non-residence.  Fortunately, 
things  have  changed  for  the  better  since  the  dawn  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  Scholarships,  private  and  state,  special  and  com¬ 
petitive,  are  being  awarded  in  ever  increasing  numbers;  while 
several  states  of  the  Union  are  providing  funds  to  furnish  read¬ 
ers  for  their  blind  students.  Moreover,  the  day  school  for  the 
blind,  the  cottage  type  of  residential  school,  the  adoption  of  a 
Uniform  Type  for  embossed  print,  and  the  advent  of  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  promise  much  for  the  future  in  the  higher  education 
of  the  blind.  Again,  the  general  improvement  in  curricula, 
methods,  and  teaching  personnel  insures  improved  stamina 
and  scholarship  upon  which  our  capable  blind  students  may 
build  their  coming  careers.  Advocates  of  higher  education  of 
the  blind  have  never  been  wanting  from  the  time  of  Dr. 
Howe  down  to  the  present  day.  Among  the  writer’s  contem¬ 
poraries,  the  most  outstanding  perhaps  are  Drs.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Olin  H.  Burritt,  and  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin.  Each  of  these  in  one  or  more  specific  ways  has  defi¬ 
nitely  advanced  the  cause.  Dr.  Allen  inaugurated  the  Harvard 
courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Dr.  Burritt,  in  conjunction 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and 
Health  Work,  from  time  to  time  conducted  at  Overbrook  a 
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two-year  training  course  for  home  teachers.  Mr.  Irwin,  with 
the  support  of  a  New  York  committee,  instituted  at  Columbia 
University  courses  somewhat  similar  to  those  at  Harvard  and 
encouraged  the  founding  of  scholarships  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Van  Cleve,  while  assisting  in  the 
foregoing  activities,  completed  the  identification,  begun  by 
Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind  as  an  integral  part  of  the  state  system  of 
public  education. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  higher  education 
for  the  blind;  but  this  material  is  so  interwoven  with  related 
phases  of  the  work  that  justice  cannot  be  done  the  subject  in 
the  limited  space  here  allowed.  A  complete  discussion  of  the 
topic,  with  illustrative  personal  interest  stories,  would  make  an 
interesting  and  instructive  volume.  The  following  chapters  will 
illustrate  in  small  measure  some  of  the  special  activities  toward 
the  advancement  of  which  higher  education  is  a  definite  help. 
As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  chapter  and  a  sort  of  preface  to 
what  is  to  follow,  we  quote  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Hamilton,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Batavia,  delivered  in  1910,  before  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind: 

Admitting  then  the  propriety  and  value  of  a  higher  education 
for  the  blind,  we  naturally  come  to  the  question  “What  collegiate 
subjects  or  courses  of  study  are  most  valuable  for  a  blind  student 
to  pursue?”  In  preparing  this  paper,  I  asked  this  question  of  a 
number  of  educated  blind  men  in  the  United  States,  and  I  quote 
quite  freely  from  their  replies.  One  writes:  “Any  blind  person  who 
may  attempt  to  pursue  what  is  called  ‘the  higher  education’  should 
receive  a  good  training  in  all  the  non-technical  departments  of 
general  knowledge  that  he  may  be  like  those  sighted  persons  who 
have  taken  the  A.B.  degree.  I  believe  the  blind  student  should  give 
special  attention  to  those  branches  which  require  little  or  no  use 
of  diagrams,  symbols,  or  apparatus.  He  can  in  after  life  continue 
the  study  of  such  subjects  with  the  aid  of  any  fairly  good  reader. 
Should  he  wish  to  write  upon  such  subjects  he  can  do  so  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  typewriter,  and  should  he  desire  to  teach,  these  are 
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the  subjects  which  he  can  most  readily  explain  to  his  pupils  whether 
they  be  blind  or  sighted.” 

Another  correspondent  who  is  a  very  successful  lawyer  writes: 
“This  question  of  necessity  opens  a  vast  field  for  discussion  and 
fruitful  inquiry.  The  subject  which  I  selected  was  the  law,  because 
I  believed  that  I  was  personally  better  adapted  for  that  course  than 
to  any  other  that  I  might  choose.  But  to  look  at  the  matter  broadly, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  subjects  best  calculated  to  meet  the  condi- 
ions  in  which  the  blind  find  themselves  and  which  will  afford  a 
reasonable  means  of  livelihood,  as  well  as  a  high  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment,  are  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  such  a  classical  and  gen¬ 
eral  university  course  as  will  fit  the  individual  to  become  a  teacher. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  any  one 
subject  as  absolutely  preferable  to  all  others  for  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to  overlook  the  elements 
of  personal  environment,  adaptability,  and  preferment.” 

This  same  writer  gives  cogent  reasons  for  mentioning  these  spe¬ 
cific  subjects,  and  certainly  his  success  in  his  chosen  profession  is 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  his  own  choice  and  entitles  his  opinions  to 
due  consideration. 

From  the  letter  of  a  recent  college  graduate  whose  scholarship 
entitled  him  to  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  I  quote  as  follows:  “As  to 
what  subjects  a  blind  person  ought  to  study,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  precisely  the  same  question  which  the  average  young  man 
faces  and  must  be  decided  in  just  the  same  manner.  It  depends  first 
on  the  profession  for  which  he  is  preparing.  Another  consideration 
is  the  student’s  preference,  and  this  would  show  as  great  a  variety 
as  in  the  case  of  sighted  people.  Most  blind  students  whom  I  know 
have  been  classical  or  language  students,  and  some  have  studied 
mathematics.  From  a  merely  cultural  point  of  view  I  cannot  see 
that  it  makes  much  difference.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  blind 
person  can  do  satisfactory  work  in  almost  any  department  in  col¬ 
lege,  although  in  doing  profitable  laboratory  work  he  is  necessarily 
hampered.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  following  quotation,  .  .  .  covers  the 
ground  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner:  “There  is  no  single  subject 
or  line  of  study  pertaining  to  higher  education  that  I  consider  most 
valuable  for  the  blind,  for  the  reason  that  the  sightless  are  as  di¬ 
verse  in  their  powers  and  needs  as  are  the  sighted.  .  .  .  Some  will 
fit  themselves  by  conservatory  courses  for  leadership,  or  at  least 
for  creditable  success,  in  musical  circles;  some  will  become  suc¬ 
cessful  reporters,  editors,  and  newspaper  men;  some  will  aceptably 
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preach  the  gospel  and  make  records  in  the  building  of  needed 
churches  and  filling  them  with  devoted  worshippers;  and  some 
will  become  successful  business  managers  and  helpers  in  less  con¬ 
spicuous  ways,  useful  alike  to  themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
fellow  citizens.  They  may  not  be  marvelous  musicians  nor  mental 
nor  mechanical  geniuses,  inventors,  authors,  or  discoverers,  and 
yet  with  fair  ability,  a  capacity  and  disposition  for  hard  work,  and 
the  necessary  opportunity  for  thorough  preparation,  many  sight¬ 
less  secondary  students  would  abundantly  justify  the  cost  of  the 
higher  training  needed  to  fit  them  to  find  out  and  creditably  occupy 
their  several  spheres  of  greatest  usefulness  in  those  walks  of  life 
in  which  the  lack  of  sight  handicaps  a  competitor  relatively  less 
than  it  does  in  our  simplest  mechanical  pursuit.  Any  plan  of  higher 
education  that  would  tend  to  strait- jacket  blind  students  or  switch 
them  into  callings  for  which  they  may  have  no  taste,  bent,  or  native 
aptitude,  might  well  be  opposed  by  the  blind  and  their  friends. 


VIII 

READJUSTING  THE  ADULT 

It  is  all  but  axiomatic  that  childhood  and  old  age,  because 
of  their  comparative  helplessness,  are  the  rightful  wards  of 
family  and  society.  Few  people  deny  the  right  of  the  child  to 
as  complete  an  education  as  its  inclination  and  talents  will  per¬ 
mit.  Few,  also,  will  deny  to  ripe  old  age,  the  comforts  essential 
to  declining  years.  Society,  however,  has  been  slow  to  acknowl¬ 
edge,  and  slower  still  to  accept,  responsibility  for  the  education 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  underprivileged  and  handi¬ 
capped  adult.  So  strong  among  the  traditions  of  the  human  race 
is  the  doctrine  of  “rugged  individualism”  that  every  adult  is 
expected  to  “hoe  his  own  row,”  “paddle  his  own  canoe,”  or 
otherwise  shift  for  himself.  The  spread  of  Christian  ideals  and 
practices,  both  by  the  Church  proper  and  by  the  humane  agen¬ 
cies  sponsored  originally  and  still  inspired  by  the  Church,  has 
done  much  toward  softening  and  modifying  this  rugged  doc¬ 
trine.  Nowhere  is  the  gradual  growth  of  Christ’s  Kingdom 
upon  earth  more  clearly  evident  than  in  the  increasing  recog- 
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nition  accorded  the  underprivileged  and  handicapped  adult 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  Foremost  among  these  worthy,  but 
long-neglected,  people,  are  those  deprived  of  physical  vision. 
Since  about  io  per  cent  of  the  blind  population  are  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  approximately  65  per  cent  over 
fifty,  this  chapter,  when  allowance  is  made  for  blind  people 
wholly  independent  of  the  need  of  financial  assistance,  has  to 
do  with  a  scant  20  per  cent  of  this  handicapped  group.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  blind  adults  were  not 
only  admitted  as  pupils  to  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
young  blind,  but  were  subsequently  permitted  to  work  at  trades 
in  shops  operated  by  these  schools  and  to  live  within  the  insti¬ 
tutions.  With  the  establishment,  toward  the  end  of  the  century, 
of  independent  subsidized  shops,  the  problem  of  readjusting  the 
blind  adult  began  to  appear  in  its  true  perspective.  Taking  the 
subsidized  shop  for  granted  as  a  necessary  and  de  facto  phase 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  adult,  we  shall  endeavor  to  present 
this  perspective  along  five  intimately  related  lines. 

HOME  TEACHING 

The  inauguration,  in  1 882,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  Society,  and,  in  1898,  of  similar  activities  in  Massachusetts, 
mark  the  beginnings  in  America  of  the  practice  of  educating 
and  training  blinded  adults  in  their  own  homes,  which  practice 
is  prevalent  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Home 
teaching,  however,  was  first  inaugurated  in  England,  in  1855, 
by  Dr.  William  Moon,  himself  blind,  who  had,  eight  years 
before,  invented  the  system  of  embossed  reading  which  bears 
his  name.  His  daughter,  Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon,  continued  his 
work  in  Great  Britain;  while  his  son,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  di¬ 
rected  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
for  the  Blind  until  his  death  in  1914.  As  the  writer  is  not  privi¬ 
leged  to  have  known  any  one  of  these  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
home  teaching,  and  as  present  conceptions  and  practices  are 
far  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  the  earlier  period,  the 
outstanding  American  home  teacher,  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  of 
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California,  will  be  permitted  to  speak  for  this  phase  of  readjust¬ 
ing  the  adult.  Miss  Foley  writes  in  part  as  follows: 

.  .  Home  teaching  is  not  just  training  the  fingers  to  read  raised 
type  and  providing  a  pleasant  pastime.  It  is  the  planting  of  courage 
in  the  human  soul  groping  in  the  engulfing  darkness  for  the  light 
suddenly  extinguished.  It  means  stimulating  the  paralyzed  will  to 
live,  training  the  adult  to  adjust  himself  to  the  strange,  new  condi¬ 
tions,  and  arousing  within  him  the  desire  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
life  again  just  where  it  fell  from  his  startled,  nervous  fingers;  in 
short,  home  teaching  means  reconstruction,  re-education, — means 
social  service  in  its  very  highest  form.  .  .  .” 

“We  teach  the  Moon  type  to  our  elderly  pupils,  or  those  with 
crippled  or  toil-worn  hands,  or  those  suffering  from  some  nervous 
disease.  This  type  is  easily  learned,  as  the  inexperienced  finger  soon 
distinguishes  the  large  character,  and  in  a  few  days  the  pupil  is  able 
to  spell  out  short  sentences.  This  large  type  is  invaluable  in  cases 
where,  in  order  to  restore  lost  confidence,  a  quick  return  is  impera¬ 
tive.  Just  here,  I  wish  to  make  a  plea  for  a  more  general  use  of 
Moon  type.  Some  one  has  called  it  a  “crutch,”  but  we  all  know 
that,  for  certain  cases,  crutches  are  indispensable  and  nothing  has 
as  yet  been  found  to  take  their  place.  We  teach  Moon  to  every 
pupil  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  when  this  type  has  been  read  for 
a  few  months,  a  dotted  system  is  more  easily  learned,  as  the  finger 
can  then  stay  in  a  prescribed  space,  all  inclination  to  lose  the  line 
has  been  overcome,  the  pupil  has  confidence  in  his  finger,  and  feels 
a  satisfaction  in  learning  another  and  more  difficult  system,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  teacher  convinces  him  that  it  is  a  promotion.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  California  lead  in  the  number  of  Moon  books  in  circu¬ 
lation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  states  will  soon  realize  the 
value  of  this  type.  It  is  inexpensive,  and  many  of  the  late  war  books 
are  now  available  in  it.  With  Moon,  as  with  books  in  the  dotted 
systems,  we  have  several  copies  of  the  most  popular  works.  .  .  .” 

“. . .  The  greater  part  of  our  time  is  devoted  to  the  adult  blind,  but 
we  are  frequently  called  upon  for  advice  as  to  the  training  of  the 
child  of  preschool  age.  Such  training  should  begin  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  if  the  child  is  to  be  properly  equipped  for  the 
tremendous  task  awaiting  him — a  task  requiring  the  courage  of  a 
Spartan,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the  patience  of  Job.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  parents  rarely  understand  the  importance  of  this  early  train¬ 
ing,  being  too  immersed  in  their  own  sorrow  to  realize  that  their 
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attitude,  their  self-pity  may  prove  a  greater  handicap  to  the  child 
than  blindness  itself. 

“The  home  teacher  should  request  hospitals,  clinics,  and  the 
medical  profession  generally  to  report  every  blind  child,  even  very 
young  babies.  When  the  child  is  a  year  old,  the  home  teacher  should 
visit  the  parents  and  insist  that  they  encourage  the  baby  to  creep, 
walk,  and  act  like  its  seeing  brothers  and  sisters. ...  By  the  time  the 
child  is  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school,  she  will  be  sturdy  and 
happy,  eager  to  take  her  place  with  other  blind  children,  fearless 
and  confident  of  her  ability  to  care  for  herself. . . . 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •••••• 

“.  . .  I  am  burdened  with  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  and  so  I 
avail  myself  of  every  opportunity  to  speak  at  Parent-Teachers’ 
meetings  on  the  care  of  children’s  eyes,  and  the  need  of  sight-saving 
classes.  I  have  the  co-operation  of  city  and  rural  school  nurses,  and 
so  am  able  to  help  teachers  in  remote  districts,  telling  them  of  the 
Clear  Type  books  and  other  sight-saving  methods.  I  let  the  nurses 
know  that  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  I  ask  them  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  report  every  case,  and  their  re¬ 
sponse  is  usually  prompt  and  wholehearted. 

“The  home  teacher’s  attention  is  frequently  called  to  children 
who,  on  account  of  some  additional  physical  handicap,  cannot  be 
sent  to  school.  When  these  children  are  not  close  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  oral  instruction,  I  send  the  lessons  to  their  homes,  and  the 
parents  help  them,  thus  providing  mental  stimulus  and  occupation 
for  these  invalid  little  ones.  .  .  . 

“A  school  nurse  in  one  of  the  counties  took  me  to  the  home  of 
a  girl  of  fourteen  who  had  never  been  to  school.  She  had  been 
treated  for  years  by  an  oculist  who  assured  her  family  she  would 
ultimately  see  well  enough  to  attend  public  school.  When  I  visited 
the  girl,  I  found  she  could  see  shadows  but  no  form  nor  color.  Her 
parents  were  foreigners,  and  although  previously  urged  by  the 
nurse  to  send  the  child  to  school,  her  timidity  and  their  dread  of 
parting  with  her  made  it  easier  for  them  to  believe  the  doctor’s  en¬ 
couraging  diagnosis.  When  the  mother  saw  I  was  blind  and  learned 
that  I  had  been  educated  in  the  very  school  to  which  I  wanted  to 
send  the  child,  her  objections  melted  away,  and  she  sent  her  to  me 
twice  a  month  for  lessons,  and  her  older  sister  helped  her  at  home. 
When  she  came  to  me  she  could  not  spell  the  simplest  word,  but 
after  the  first  few  lessons  she  was  so  eager,  so  interested,  that  her 
progress  was  phenomenal.  After  eight  months,  she  was  sent  to 
[the  school  for  the  blind  at]  Berkeley,  [California],  and  is  now 
doing  fourth-grade  work.  What  a  tragedy  to  have  allowed  such  a 
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mind  to  go  untrained,  awaiting  the  physical  sight  she  was  not 
destined  to  enjoy!  . . 

Home  teaching  in  its  simpler  and  most  practical  form  seems 
to  me  to  consist  in  teaching  the  individual  blind  person  to  read 
and  write  one  or  more  embossed  types,  to  do  such  elementary 
typewriting  as  will  make  him  more  or  less  independent  in  his 
daily  relations  with  his  fellow-men,  to  master  certain  thera¬ 
peutic  or  occupational  handicraft  as  will  enable  him  to  while 
away  an  irksome  hour.  Above  all,  it  must  aim  to  restore  the 
individual  blind  person  to  full  membership  in  the  “family  circle” 
by  teaching  him  or  her  to  do,  without  sight,  many  things  for¬ 
merly  performed;  and  to  awake  the  members  of  the  family  to 
a  correct  appraisal  of  their  obligations  to  their  blind  member 
and  of  that  blind  member’s  ability  still  to  take  his  part  in 
their  ordinary  daily  routine. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

A  sort  of  extension  of  the  work  of  home  teaching,  as  well  as 
of  the  education  and  training  given  in  the  regular  schools  for 
the  blind,  is  provided  by  the  courses  of  the  Hadley  Correspond¬ 
ence  School.  In  1917,  his  sight  having  failed  him,  Mr.  William 
A.  Hadley,  one  Friday  afternoon,  finished  the  work  of  the  day, 
closed  the  door  of  his  classroom  in  one  of  Chicago’s  large  high 
schools,  and  hung  up  the  keys.  The  great  door  of  the  building 
swung  behind  him,  terminating  his  work  in  the  public  schools. 
It  took  four  years,  for  even  this  unusual  man  to  readjust  him¬ 
self  to  the  handicap  of  blindness,  and  we  will  let  him  tell  his 
own  interesting  story: 

I  taught  in  high  school  for  sixteen  years,  but  during  that  time  the 
light  of  day  went  out,  and  I  went  home  and  stayed  in  the  house  or 
on  the  porch.  I  listened  to  the  folks  going  by,  but  I  seemed  to  be 
living  in  silence  and  solitude.  No  one  seemed  to  know  of  anything 
I  could  do.  Some  of  my  friends  advised  making  brooms.  Others 
suggested  other  things.  I  had  taught  pupils  in  the  schools  for  thirty- 
five  years.  I  had  unusual  chances  in  the  way  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  I  could  teach  and  took  pupils  for  a  short  while.  Finally, 
one  day  the  suggestion  was  made  to  me:  Why  can’t  you  teach  this 
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system  to  others  by  correspondence.  I  had  never  heard  of  the 
thought,  and  it  had  never  occurred  to  me.  I  believed  it  could  be 
done,  and  I  started  to  investigate  the  matter  by  writing  to  people 
who  I  thought  should  know  about  it.  Out  of  this  correspondence 
came  requests  from  more  than  one  thousand  to  try  courses  by  mail. 

Mr.  Hadley  wrote  in  1926: 

The  pupils  soon  learned  to  read  raised  type,  and  continued  at 
work  for  some  time.  Five  years  ago,  encouraged  by  the  success 
which  I  had  achieved,  I  was  given  an  opportunity  to  place  the  plan 
before  a  meeting  of  workers  for  the  blind,  and  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  was  good  enough  to  prepare  an  endorsement  of  the 
work,  which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  convention.  At  the 
same  time,  an  announcement  appeared  in  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  Blind  in  regard  to  the  plan. 

Ever  since  that  time  applications  have  come  in  asking  for  in¬ 
struction. 

With  the  help  of  Mrs.  Hadley  the  work  was  carried  on  in  the 
home  for  a  time.  Some  of  the  neighbors  were  attracted  to  it  and 
watched  its  growth  with  keen  interest.  As  it  grew,  wider  interest 
was  manifested. 

About  the  beginning  of  1922,  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  organized, 
and  the  undertaking  was  incorporated  under  the  Law£  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  not  for  profit,  officers  were  elected,  a  budget  was  raised 
for  the  first  year’s  work,  offices  were  rented,  and  proper  machinery 
installed,  and  the  work  fairly  begun.  An  efficient  secretary  was 
found,  who  is  still  with  the  school. 

At  first  the  question  of  suitable  textbooks  was  a  problem.  We 
borrowed  what  books  we  could  from  the  libraries,  whose  co-oper¬ 
ation  was  most  cordial,  and  where  we  could  not  secure  suitable  texts, 
we  prepared  texts  which  we  embossed  and  printed. 


Texts  were  prepared  in  English  grammar,  business  correspond¬ 
ence,  typewriting,  salesmanship,  and  short  story  appreciation,  and 
others  were  transcribed  from  ink  texts,  including  an  American 
Literature ,  a  psychology,  The  Worker  and  His  Bible ,  and  a  text¬ 
book  on  life  insurance.  .  .  . 


The  generosity  of  friends  of  the  school  has  been  and  is  still  most 
encouraging.  The  expenses  increase  naturally  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  means  to  meet  them  has  been  met  generously. 
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It  was  considered  wise  in  the  beginning  to  offer  instruction  free 
of  charge  to  the  blind,  and,  while  some  have  shown  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  making  a  small  donation,  the  great  majority  of  the  blind 
have  so  little  earning  capacity  that  any  charge  would  deny  them 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the  school. 


.  .  .  The  distribution  of  the  pupils  is  wide.  Every  state  in  the 
Union  is  represented,  and  we  have  pupils  in  Canada,  England,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  India,  China,  and  the  Philippines.  We  have  made  no  effort 
to  extend  the  work  in  countries  where  the  English  language  is 
not  used. 

The  age  of  the  pupils  presents  an  interesting  comparison.  The 
youngest  is  fifteen,  the  oldest  is  eighty,  with  the  average  at  about 
thirty-eight. 


...  In  order  to  prepare  for  intelligent  service  the  correspondence 
school  is  doing  what  it  can.  If  it  encourages  pupils  to  make  an  effort 
for  their  own  good,  it  does  well.  If  it  arouses  in  them  the  urge  to 
become  well-informed  citizens,  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  local¬ 
ity,  the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  world,  it  does  a  larger  work.  If 
it  can  stimulate  the  blind  man  to  the  realization  that  he  can  render 
a  service  to  humanity  and  take  his  place  among  those  who  work  in 
church  and  social  service,  it  does  its  best  work. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Another  phase  in  readjusting  the  adult  is  that  of  the  summer 
schools  held  on  the  premises  of  certain  residential  schools  for 
the  blind,  notably  at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  and  Janesville,  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  nature  of  these  schools  is  best  set  forth  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  James  J.  Dow  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper,  their  former  re¬ 
spective  superintendents.  In  general,  however,  the  need  of  such 
enterprises  grows  out  of  the  lack  of  adequate  equipment  for 
teaching  blind  people  in  their  homes  and  also  from  the  inability 
of  subsidized  workshops  to  furnish  the  variety  of  training  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  blind  worker  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  live  within  a  remote  and  isolated  community. 
Dr.  Dow  writes,  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  of  April,  1907: 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  school  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks, 
receiving  only  such  blind  men  as  have  had  no  opportunity  of  learn- 
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ing  how  to  live  their  new  life,  and  giving  the  preference,  in  view 
of  the  limited  number  to  be  received,  to  those  most  recently  af¬ 
flicted.  All  of  the  industrial  facilities  of  the  school  will  be  available 
for  the  pupils,  who  will  be  expected  to  put  in  as  full  hours  as  their 
varying  physical  conditions  will  warrant.  There  will  be  also  in¬ 
struction  in  tangible  reading  and  writing,  in  the  methods  of  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  power  to  write  previously  possessed,  and  in  the  use  of 
the  typewriter. 


It  is  the  aim  of  this  plan  to  do  for  blind  men,  so  far  as  time  and 
conditions  permit,  the  same  service  which  many  of  the  methods 
elsewhere  pursued  are  seeking  to  accomplish.  It  will  take  the  place 
of  the  training  departments  of  homes  for  blind  adults;  it  will  pro¬ 
vide,  and  it  seems  to  me  more  adequately,  the  instruction  which 
is  given  by  visiting  teachers. .  . . 


. . .  Certain  very  obvious  advantages  of  such  a  scheme  for  aid  to 
blind  men  will  readily  appear.  The  school  plant,  with  its  equipment 
for  training  and  labor,  is  idle  during  the  vacation  period  and  can 
be  utilized  with  no  additional  expense.  The  arrangements  for  hous¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  the  adult  inmates  are  at  hand,  with  no  additional 
cost.  The  only  extra  cost  is  for  the  additional  teaching  force  re¬ 
quired  during  the  Summer  School  period,  and  for  the  additional 
food  and  domestic  service.  Evidently  no  such  amount  of  benefit 
can  be  bestowed  with  so  small  an  outlay  of  money  as  in  the  method 
proposed. 

In  the  Outlook  for  June,  1926,  Mr.  Hooper  says  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  summer  school: 

During  the  entire  eight  years,  we  have  had  a  total  number  of  372 
men  and  women,  and  we  have  used  less  than  twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  work.  In  other  words,  for  less  than  a  per  capita  cost  of 
sixty  dollars,  giving  an  eight-weeks’  course  including  maintenance, 
teaching,  supplies,  and  equipment,  we  have  rehabilitated  more  than 
370  people.  I  challenge  like  results  anywhere  in  the  work  for  a 
like  amount  of  expenditure. 


I  do  not  advocate  the  summer  school  as  a  panacea  to  cover  all 
kinds  of  rehabilitation  work.  I  do  not  offer  it  as  the  greatest  scheme 
which  has  been  put  forward  to  aid  the  adult  blind.  I  do  advocate  it, 
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however,  as  a  means  which  can  be  used  by  all.  The  cost  is  nominal, 
the  equipment  is  at  hand,  and  the  results  which  can  be  obtained 
are  great. 

Due  to  a  variety  of  conditions  incident  to  the  several  cor¬ 
porate  and  state  schools  for  the  blind,  the  summer  school,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  apparent  feasibility,  has  not  proved  an  accept¬ 
able  activity  throughout  the  country.  It  seems  fitting  at  this 
point,  however,  that  a  brief  biographical  tribute  should  be  paid 
the  distinguished  educator  who  established  and  successfully 
operated  the  first  of  these  unique  enterprises. 

James  Jabez  Dow  was  bom  of  Christian  parents  at  Midna- 
pore,  India,  in  1848,  and  died  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  in 
1926.  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  a  degree  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  Alma  Mater,  Carleton  College,  he  was  essentially  a 
scholar,  an  omnivorous  and  careful  reader,  and  the  omnipresent 
principal  of  the  school  he  served  for  forty-five  active  years 
(1875-1920).  His  career,  like  those  of  the  writer’s  other  good 
friends,  George  S.  Wilson,  of  Indiana,  and  Samuel  M.  Green, 
of  Missouri,  embraces  the  close  of  the  second  period  and  the 
beginning  of  the  third  set  forth  in  a  previous  chapter  entitled  * 
“A  Century  En  Route.”  A  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Dr.  Dow  was  a  citizen  of  the  high¬ 
est  type.  A  student  of  embossed  types,  a  principal  who  wrote 
every  examination  submitted  to  his  pupils,  and  the  founder  of 
the  first  summer  school  for  blinded  adults,  the  memory  of  this 
able  and  humane  friend  of  blind  people  is  dear  to  all  who  came 
under  his  benign  and  cultural  influence. 

PLACEMENT 

It  is  one  thing  to  educate  and  train  blind  men  and  women  for 
industrial,  commercial,  and  professional  pursuits;  but  it  is  quite 
another  to  insure  their  subsequent  participation  in  the  remuner¬ 
ative  rewards  of  these  activities.  When  home  teaching,  corre¬ 
spondence  courses,  and  summer  schools  have  done  their  work, 
the  last  state  of  the  capable  and  ambitious  pupil  is  worse  than 
the  first,  unless  opportunity  is  afforded  him  to  take  his  rightful 
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place  in  the  world  of  affairs.  Under  present  social  and  economic 
conditions,  it  is  only  the  exceptional  blind  person  who  can  wrest 
from  the  competitive  world  that  share  of  opportunity  to  which 
his  talents  entitle  him.  For  this  reason,  after-care  departments 
have  been  added  to  many  of  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind; 
while  employment  bureaus,  field  officers,  and  placement  agents, 
of  one  type  or  another,  have  been  added  to  almost  every  state 
or  private  organization  for  the  adult  blind.  Outstanding  among 
those  who  have  done  pioneer  yeoman  service  in  this  field  are 
two  totally  blind  men,  Liborio  Delfino,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Joseph  F.  Clunk,  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Clunk’s  varied  experience 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  leads  us  to  quote  from  his  un¬ 
usually  interesting  articles  on  this  vital  topic  published,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind : 

“Two  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  be  present 
at  the  convention  in  Toronto,  Canada,  where  the  slogan  was  ‘Side 
by  side  with  the  sighted.’  At  that  time  we  heard  many  papers  and 
reports  of  the  work  done  by  our  blind  people  in  factories  and 
other  places  where  they  were  competing  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  sighted.  Results  seemed  good,  but  there  was  one  fact  that  sur¬ 
prised  me  most.  That  was  the  general  principle  that  ten  or  twelve 
dollars  per  week  was  good  money  for  our  blind  workers.  Fifteen 
dollars  was  exceptional,  and  more  than  twenty  was  very  remark¬ 
able.  While  I  had  not  been  blind  very  long,  still  I  knew  that,  in  some 
lines  at  least,  we  could  compete  on  the  same  basis  as  sighted  work¬ 
men,  and  that,  if  we  did  the  same  amount  and  quality  of  work, 
then  we  should  earn  the  same  amount  of  money.  It  hardly  seemed 
possible  that  sighted  workers  were  content  with  such  small  wages. 
Either  the  blind  man  was  not  producing  as  much,  or  else  there  was 
something  wrong  with  his  job,  and  he  should  be  changed  to  things 
on  which  he  could  earn  a  living  wage  and  on  which  he  would  be 
a  hundred  per  cent  efficient. 


“.  .  .  Until  a  few  years  ago,  public  opinion  limited  blind  men 
and  women  to  a  very  few  occupations.  It  was  believed  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  a  man’s  previous  occupation,  when  sight  was  destroyed 
he  must  either  be  a  broom-  or  basket-maker,  a  rug-weaver,  or  a 
chair-caner.  A  few  of  the  higher-grade  men  were  selected  for 
piano  tuning,  and  the  very  rare  exceptions  for  professional  musical 
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work.  The  recent  war  did  much  to  change  the  public’s  narrow 
opinions  regarding  the  blind  man’s  activities.  At  that  time,  work¬ 
ing  units  in  factories  were  badly  needed,  and  every  man  was  given 
an  opportunity,  regardless  of  his  physical  condition.  Then  it  was 
that  the  blind  man  came  into  his  own  and  proved  his  value  to  the 
community  in  modern  industrial  plants,  and  the  field  of  occupation 
was  widened  until  now  we  do  not  know  how  far  it  may  reach. 
Bench  work,  assembling  small  parts  of  any  kind,  has  proved  a 
valuable  field.  In  this  class  of  work  we  find  operations  that  fit  any 
type  of  worker  regardless  of  his  skill.  Nutting  bolts,  packing  candy, 
counting  by  weight  on  balance  scales,  assembling  electric  motor 
parts,  taping  coils,  winding  coils,  assembling  parts  of  automobiles, 
and  many  other  things,  all  of  which  have  been  proved  practical 
jobs  on  which  anywhere  from  a  hundred  per  cent  on  up  may  be 
attained  by  the  right  kind  of  workers.  The  machine  shop  has  many 
operations  which  may  be  done  by  the  more  skilled  or  those  who 
are  mechanically  inclined.  Drill  presses  of  any  kind,  except  those 
doing  layout  work  where  blue  prints  are  used,  hand  milling- 
machines,  tapping  machines  of  any  kind,  hand  screw-machines, 
some  kinds  of  lathes,  and,  if  the  work  is  carefully  selected,  some 
kinds  of  electric  spot-welding  may  be  done.  The  operation  of 
machines  opens  many  factories  that  are  otherwise  closed,  for  there 
are  many  places  that  do  nothing  else  and  have  no  assembling  of 
any  kind.” 

“. .  .  Placement  service  for  the  blind  is  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  important,  and  brings  the  largest  returns  to  the  world  of  all 
forms  of  social  service  for  the  blind.  It  builds  normal  lives,  normal 
incomes,  offers  more  solutions  to  more  problems,  and  costs  the 
the  least  to  the  investing  public.  It  is  not  a  universal  panacea  for 
all  the  troubles  of  the  blind,  but  it  is  a  remedy  for  all  problems  of 
the  blind  wherein  blindness  alone  is  the  cause  of  idleness.  .  .  . 


‘‘Selling  placements  for  the  blind  is  as  much  a  specialty  as  in¬ 
surance,  stocks,  or  merchandising.  The  business  cannot  be  learned 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Much  hard  work  and  intensive  study 
is  required  to  learn  what  operations  can  be  done  in  every  business 
and  where  to  find  them  and  how  to  get  them.  Constant  study  of 
business  conditions  must  be  maintained,  for  the  salesman  must  be 
able  to  discuss  many  things  besides  blindness.  The  same  care  should 
be  used  in  selecting  placement  salesmen  as  is  used  in  selecting  any 
other  high-grade  specialty  staff,  and  compensation  to  those  who 
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demonstrate  their  ability  should  be  attractive  enough  to  draw  the 
best  possible  talent.” 

“We  can  talk  as  much  as  we  please  of  the  advantages  of  braille 
and  the  need  for  its  uniformity,  we  can  discuss  till  doomsday  the 
need  of  higher  education  for  the  blind,  and  rave  about  the  little 
social  functions  that  are  promoted  to  make  life  more  livable,  but 
none  of  them  compares  with  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  placing 
in  the  pockets  of  the  blind  normal  wages  for  normal  work,  normal 
treatment  as  the  result  of  normal  conduct.  Nothing  uplifts  a  man’s 
soul  so  much  as  the  discovery  that  he  is  able  to  support  himself  by 
honest  labor  performed  as  a  man  among  men.” 

Concession  stands  of  one  type  or  another  in  connection  with 
large  office  buildings,  factory  and  other  plants,  small  stores, 
cobbler  shops,  poultry  and  guinea-pig  farms — all  lend  them¬ 
selves  well  to  the  employment  of  certain  blind  people.  Mr.  Guy 
H.  Nickeson,  Placement  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  March,  1927, 
makes  the  following  brief,  but  interesting  comparison  between 
factory  and  stand  placements: 

We  have  been  especially  gratified  with  the  success  of  our  men 
who  have  been  placed  in  stands  in  various  factories.  These  men 
have  demonstrated  that  the  blind  can  operate  small  stores  success¬ 
fully,  and  I  know  of  no  better  occupation  for  a  normal  blind  man 
than  a  little  business,  such  as  a  stand  in  a  manufacturing  plant.  In 
the  last  sixteen  months  we  have  established  six  of  these  stands.  The 
last  one  is  in  a  large  steel  plant  where  it  is  profitable  to  have  a  day- 
and  night-man. 

The  profits  derived  from  the  average  stands  provide  a  better 
income  to  our  men  than  factory  jobs,  but  involve  the  responsibility 
of  taking  care  of  the  stand  in  a  business-like  manner  and  of  making 
it  of  time-saving  service  to  the  plant  and  a  convenience  to  the  em¬ 
ployees.  The  wages  received  from  factory  work  by  our  men  range 
from  $13.00  to  $25.50,  averaging  about  $20.00,  while  the  stands 
show  an  average  of  $25.00  per  week. 

The  recent  depression  has  worked  havoc  among  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  all  sorts  for  the  placement  of  blind  people;  but  with  the 
revival  of  business,  a  marked  improvement  in  such  opportuni- 
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ties  is  already  apparent.  Factory  and  stand  placements,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  comprise  the  whole  of  this  important  work.  With 
the  growth  of  higher,  special,  and  technical  education  of  the 
blind,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  these  handicapped  peo¬ 
ple  are  finding  remunerative  employment  in  many  other  direc¬ 
tions,  including  dictaphone  work,  typewriting,  massage,  enter¬ 
taining,  salesmanship,  teaching,  social  work,  radio  criticism, 
insurance  underwriting,  law,  and  placement  itself.  Fundamen¬ 
tal  and  final  in  the  success  of  placement  work  are  several  factors 
including  the  following:  The  personality,  talents,  and  training 
of  the  prospective  employee;  the  faith  of  the  sighted  public  in 
the  ability  of  any  blind  person  to  do  profitable  and  otherwise 
acceptable  work;  and  the  agent’s  genius  for  picking  the  right 
man  for  a  given  job,  for  inspiring  him  with  a  belief  in  himself, 
for  convincing  the  employer  of  the  asset  inherent  in  the  pros¬ 
pective  employee,  and  for  finding  new  jobs  and  new  talents  to 
match  them. 

LEAD  DOGS 

Foremost  among  the  obstacles  which  confront  a  blind  person 
in  his  efforts  to  participate  in  the  activities  and  enjoyments  of 
life  is  the  need  of  freedom  and  safety  in  the  matter  of  his  loco¬ 
motion.  From  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  present  day,  the  dog 
has  contributed  much  to  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 
blind  pedestrian;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  real  needs 
of  blind  people  in  this  direction  and  the  fitness  of  particular 
species  of  dog  to  meet  these  needs  have  been  scientifically  de¬ 
termined.  So  intelligent  and  faithful  an  animal  is  the  dog  that 
even  the  mongrel  may  become  invaluable  along  this  line;  but 
the  German  Shepherd,  unfairly  called  the  “police”  dog,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  the  highest  service  as  guide  and  companion  to  the  blind 
traveler.  In  this  connection,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the  lead  dog  into  America.  Mrs.  Eustis  writes 
in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  of  March,  1929: 

A  year  ago  an  article  that  I  wrote  called  the  “Seeing  Eye”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post ,  describing  the  work  of  dogs 
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to  lead  the  blind.  I  had  loads  of  letters  from  blind  people  asking 
where  they  could  get  such  dogs  .  .  .  for  themselves,  but  one  blind 
man  asked,  not  for  a  dog  for  himself,  but,  if  what  I  had  written 
were  true,  he  would  like  to  prove  it  in  order  to  help  the  blind  of 
America  to  have  their  dogs.  He  was  Morris  S.  Frank,  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee — twenty  years  old,  and  blind  for  three  years.  I  offered 
to  train  a  dog  for  him  if  he  would  come  to  Switzerland  to  be  trained 
with  it.  By  his  real  vision  this  boy  is  going  to  make  it  possible  for 
other  blind  men  to  have  their  Seeing  Eye. 

One  afternoon  towards  the  end  of  his  training  in  Switzerland  he 
was  lying  back  in  his  chair  resting.  I  thought  he  was  asleep,  when  I 
heard  him  laugh.  Then  he  said  in  his  soft  Southern  voice,  “Mrs. 
Eustis,  I’ve  kept  a  smile  on  my  face  for  three  years  ’cause  I  had  to, 
but  now  I  can  smile  ’cause  I  want  to.  I’m  free.”  That  is  what  his 
dog  had  done  for  him.  In  speaking  of  her,  he  always  says,  “My 
dog  has  signed  my  Declaration  of  Independence.” 

In  the  six  months  that  he  has  had  her  in  America,  she  has  gone 
everywhere  alone.  The  night  he  landed,  he  walked  up  Broadway 
in  the  theater  crowds.  I  would  like  to  read  you  a  paragraph  from 
his  last  letter  to  me: 

“One  year  ago  today,  I  read  of  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  and 
her  ‘Seeing  Eye,’  and,  if  I  could  have  looked  into  the  future,  would 
I  or  would  I  not  have  written  that  letter  that  was  to  change  my  life? 
Changed  me  from  a  blind  and  helpless  human  to  one  who  can  see 
again.  I  know  what  the  dog  means  to  me,  and,  no  matter  what 
obstacle  may  arise,  it  will  not  keep  me  from  seeing  that  every  blind 
man  has  his  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  motion.  I  have 
fulfilled  every  dream  I  dreamt  in  Switzerland,  for  there  is  nowhere 
that  I  cannot  go  alone.  This  work  cannot  be  a  failure!” 

Mr.  G.  Ernest  Ward,  Superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  County 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  in  The 
Seer  of  May,  1932,  presents  the  following  practical  view  of 
the  guide  dog: 

As  we  review  the  entire  handicap  of  blindness,  and  endeavor  to 
subdivide  it  into  its  various  digits,  we  find  that  two  points  stand 
out  phenomenally — the  inability  of  a  blind  person  to  read,  and  the 
inability  of  a  blind  person  to  move  about  with  sufficient  ease  and 
safety,  as  to  make  locomotion  practical.  From  entirely  an  economic 
standpoint,  the  latter  of  these  two  phases  is  more  inconvenient. 
A  brief  study  of  successful  blind  people  will  show  that  those  who 
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have  acquired  the  ability  to  move  from  place  to  place  unassisted 
are  more  likely  to  be  in  the  fore. 

When  we  were  first  approached  on  the  question  of  dogs  as 
guides  for  blind  people,  it  is  but  fair  to  own  that  we  were  not  at 
all  familiar  with  the  abilities  of  dogs,  and  were  just  a  little  skeptical. 
The  question  seemed  to  hinge  largely  around  the  possibility  of  the 
dog  being  more  trouble  than  the  service  he  could  render  would  be 
worth.  On  December  19,  1931,  three  blind  men  arrived  in  Allen¬ 
town  from  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  with  trained  guide  dogs,  and 
for  a  little  more  than  three  months  these  dogs  have  been  under 
our  careful  and  interested  observation.  In  two  of  the  three  in¬ 
stances  just  mentioned,  the  dogs  have  acquitted  themselves  with 
such  conclusive  satisfaction,  that  we  have  gone  through  a  period 
of  great  revelation.  In  the  third  case,  we  know  that  there  is  some 
deep-seated  cause  which  has  rendered  the  guide  dog  not  as  useful 
to  its  master  as  it  is  in  the  other  two  cases,  but  we  hope  that  this 
trouble  may  be  found  and  corrected  in  the  near  future. 

It  takes  but  an  instant’s  thought  to  bring  to  light  the  problems 
of  a  totally  blind  man  in  the  candy-vending  machine  business, 
which  we  have  in  Allentown;  or  the  totally  blind  salesman,  whom 
we  did  have  in  this  community.  Our  experience  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  great  handicap  in  the  case  of  our  blind  salesmen  was 
the  guide.  In  fifteen  months  of  ceaseless  effort,  this  problem  was 
never  adequately  solved.  The  guide  dog  would  have  been  the 
answer.  It  is  a  fact  that  our  men  with  their  dogs  are  able  to  cover 
the  entire  city  at  a  pace  equivalent  to  an  average  sighted  person’s 
speed. 


Two  of  our  men,  possessing  dogs,  have  no  homes  and  no  family 
on  whom  to  rely.  They  are,  therefore,  utterly  dependent  on  their 
guides.  One  of  these  men  never  traveled  alone  in  the  city  until  he 
procured  a  dog,  and  the  other  traveled  short  distances  very  slowly, 
facing  hazards  which  were  too  great  to  ask  any  man  to  face.  It  is 
to  be  noted  emphatically  that  these  hazards  of  the  street  and  high¬ 
way  are  increasing  annually. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  [service  of]  guide  dogs  do[es]  these 
things  for  their  blind  masters — it  releases  them  from  a  sentence  of 
confinement,  which  circumstances  have  undeservedly  cast  to  their 
lot;  it  raises  them  tenfold  in  the  possibilities  of  successful  economic 
struggle  for  life;  and  it  does  yet  another  thing  which  many  have 
overlooked.  The  human  race,  as  a  race,  is  a  lover  of  dogs.  Dogs 
possess  qualities  which  many  of  their  masters  would  do  well  to 
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acquire.  Because  of  this  love  for  dogs,  a  blind  person  with  a  guide 
dog  is  given  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  make  contacts  and  friends, 
which  he  could  never  have  made  without  the  interposition  of  his 
guide. .  .  . 

In  conclusion,  this  meager  sketch  on  “Readjusting  the  Adult” 
does  not  pretend  to  be  an  adequate  treatment,  either  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  a  whole  or  of  any  one  phase  thereof.  If  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  create  in  the  reader  a  desire  to  look  more  deeply  into  the 
question,  the  writer’s  aim  will  be  amply  fulfilled. 


IX 

BLIND  LEADERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

“Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind?  Shall  they  not  both  fall  into 
the  ditch?”  The  Prophet  of  Nazareth  invariably  drew  His  simi¬ 
les,  metaphors,  and  illustrations  from  the  phases  of  life  easily 
within  the  understanding  of  His  hearers.  What  audience,  even 
of  this  enlightened  day,  would  not  respond  negatively  to  the 
first  of  the  above  questions  and  affirmatively  to  the  second? 
Although  that  able  placement  agent,  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  himself 
totally  devoid  of  sight,  once  conducted  the  writer,  also  blind, 
safely  through  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  mills,  the 
latter  cannot  admit  that  their  physical  salvation  on  this  occasion 
was  otherwise  than  divinely  ordered.  The  “Seeing  Eye”  or 
lead  dog,  and  the  familiar  white  cane,  are  now-a-day  admis¬ 
sions  that  those  who  lack  physical  sight  must  be  guided  around 
the  pitfall  by  other  than  those  of  like  handicap.  Unwillingness 
to  admit  this  obvious  fact  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  ac¬ 
count  for  the  reluctance  of  certain  blind  people  to  resort  either 
to  the  lead  dog  or  the  white  cane  as  a  means  of  safety  in  travel. 
Some  concession  must,  of  course,  be  made  to  the  blind  loco¬ 
motive  genius  who  travels  in  perfect  safety,  unattended  by  man 
or  beast,  and  often  without  so  much  as  a  swagger  stick.  Even 
these  geniuses,  however,  make  better  shift  when  navigating 
alone  than  they  do  when  escorting  their  blind  fellows. 

Passing  from  the  realm  of  the  physical  to  that  of  metaphysi- 
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cal,  the  Master’s  words  are  no  less  applicable.  Accordingly,  it 
becomes  relatively  more  disastrous  to  a  benighted  world  when¬ 
ever  the  reins  of  leadership  are  assumed  by  those  who  are  intel¬ 
lectually  or  spiritually  blind.  The  moral  shirk,  as  well  as  the 
unthinking  idealist,  is  prone  to  exclaim,  “Would  that  the  All- 
Seeing  Eye  were  ever  in  the  van  of  human  affairs!  ”  To  be  sure, 
“God  is  in  His  Heaven!  but  His  Heaven  is  the  entire  universe 
of  which  the  human  soul  is  an  integral  part,  a  determining  fac¬ 
tor,  and  a  free-will  agent,  through  which  the  Deity  works.  The 
nearest  approach,  therefore,  to  the  ideal  thus  envisoned  will  be 
found  in  the  leadership  in  human  affairs  of  men  and  women 
consecrated  to  their  callings  and  blessed  with  intellectual  and 
spiritual  sight.  It  is  easily  manifest  that  mere  physical  blindness 
is  no  bar  to  such  leadership.  To  what  extent,  then,  may  the 
physically  blind  person,  with  safety,  lead  the  physically  blind? 

Time  and  time  again,  here  and  there,  “all-blind”  societies 
have  been  formed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  over  the 
affairs  of  blind  people,  only  to  disintegrate  through  dissensions 
incident  to  their  self-imposed  isolation.  Had  not  the  present 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  when  chang¬ 
ing  its  name  in  1 905,  extended  its  membership  to  include  sighted 
workers,  the  past  thirty  years  of  its  existence  would  have  been 
as  inept  as  were  the  first  ten.  Certain  of  these  societies,  all-blind 
in  their  active  membership,  are  unique  in  the  one  respect  that 
they  extend  to  their  sighted  associates  honorary  membership 
without  vote  and  for  the  consideration  of  double  dues. 

At  best,  blindness  is  a  negative  bond  of  common  action.  As 
such,  like  any  other  human  want,  it  weakens  and  disappears  in 
exact  proportion  as  its  needs  are  met.  Accordingly,  all-blind 
clubs  and  societies  include  among  their  active  membership 
comparatively  few  of  the  independently  successful  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  On  the  other  hand,  their  stronger  members  tend  to  become 
lukewarm  and  to  seek  more  practical  outlets  for  their  super¬ 
fluous  energy.  Thus  the  less  experienced  and  less  capable  mem¬ 
bers  assume  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  the  club,  causing  the 
society  to  lose  impetus  and  prestige.  So  it  is,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  that  such  societies  contain  within  themselves  the  con- 
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ditions  of  inertia  and  decay.  The  writer  speaks  from  personal 
experience  in  that  he  was  Secretary  or  President  of  one  all-blind 
club  for  thirteen  years,  and  a  nominal  member  of  another  such 
society  for  an  even  longer  time.  It  is  as  literary,  musical,  or 
otherwise  mutually  beneficial  societies  that  all-blind  organiza¬ 
tions  prove  most  useful. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  through  the  all-blind  society  that  the  blind 
leader  of  the  blind  finds  adequate  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  his  leadership.  The  wise  leader  will  know  that  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  each  blind  person  lie  within  the  keeping  of  the  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  sighted  people  who,  with  himself, 
make  up  each  one  thousand  of  any  average  population.  He  will 
know,  further,  that  if  he  wishes  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  blind,  he  must  become  a  leader  of  the  sighted  upon  whose 
understanding  and  patronage  the  fulfilment  of  these  interests 
depends.  Certain  parliamentary  experience,  however,  may  be 
had  through  active  service  in  an  all-blind  society,  which  can 
be  carried  over  to  advantage  into  wider  fields  of  activity.  The 
writer’s  own  meager  skill  in  handling  public  meetings  was 
largely  acquired  in  this  very  manner.  There  is,  nevertheless, 
no  advantage  accruing  from  membership  in  an  all-blind  organ¬ 
ization  which  might  not  be  acquired  in  greater  measure  through 
membership  in  a  society  of  sighted  people.  If  we  have  made 
ourselves  clear,  it  is  evident  that  blind  leadership  of  the  blind 
is  both  possible  and  practical.  The  following  brief  sketches 
present  two  separate  phases  of  such  leadership — a  shop  man¬ 
ager,  and  a  field  officer. 

GEORGE  W.  CONNER 

Eight  years  the  writer’s  senior,  six  years  his  schoolmate,  and 
eighteen  years  associated  with  him  in  teaching,  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Conner  measured  up  to  any  standard  that  goes  to  make 
a  man.  A  leader  in  his  church  and  among  his  associates,  he  erred, 
if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  a  scrupulous  regard  for  moral  values. 
The  following  sketch  written  by  the  author’s  sister,  Miss  Lilian 
E.  Latimer,  at  the  request  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Associa- 
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tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  is  a  brief  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  this  noble  soul: 

George  W.  Conner  was  born  May  18,  1863,  near  Marion  Station, 
Somerset  County,  Maryland.  He  was  the  youngest  of  eight 
children. 

Reared  in  a  Christian  home  and  in  church  life,  George  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  full  membership  of  the  Quindocquia  Methodist  Church 
at  the  age  of  nine.  Around  this  dear  old  church  of  his  boyhood 
hovered  many  tender  remembrances;  and  its  influence  went  with 
him  through  life.  It  was  here,  after  his  race  was  run,  that  they  laid 
him  to  rest. 

At  the  age  of  six  he  entered  the  public  school,  a  mile  from  his 
home,  which  he  attended  until  he  was  fourteen,  when  failing  sight 
made  this  method  of  education  impossible.  After  a  year  spent  at 
home,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  pupil  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Much  time  during  this  first  year  was  spent  in  the  hospital  vainly 
trying  to  save  his  sight.  Only  a  point  of  vision  remained — this, 
however,  he  retained  for  many  years. 

The  last  three  years  of  his  school  life,  he  had  charge  of  the 
beginners’  arithmetic  class.  It  was  there,  as  a  pupil  of  his,  that  I  first 
met  this  sturdy,  high-minded  man.  During  his  summer  vacations, 
he  would  keep  busy  caning  chairs  for  neighbors,  which  occupation 
brought  him  a  little  acceptable  change.  He  graduated  June,  1887; 
and  that  summer  found  him  with  guide,  horse,  and  vehicle  can¬ 
vassing  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  for  blind  children  who 
should  be  receiving  their  education  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind.  That  fall  he  became  teacher  of  handicraft  in  the  Colored 
Department  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  which  position 
he  held  for  twenty  years. 

At  this  time  Miss  Rebecca  Taylor  was  instructor  of  the  girls’ 
handiwork.  Although  Miss  Taylor  had  only  20  per  cent  of  vision, 
she  had  graduated  from  the  Eastern  High  School  with  honors. 
She  was  always  willing  to  read  for  any  blind  person,  so  it  came 
about  that  Cupid  had  a  chance  to  shoot  his  dart.  Miss  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Conner  were  married  three  years  later.  The  untiring  devotion 
and  tender  care  of  his  loving  wife  contributed  much  toward 
Mr.  Conner’s  success. 

In  his  spare  time,  while  earning  a  living,  Mr.  Conner  took  up  a 
correspondence  course  with  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  and 
in  1904  received  his  degree  of  Ph.  B.  To  celebrate  this  event,  his 
fellow  teachers  gave  a  banquet  in  his  honor. 
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At  the  Jubilee  celebration  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Conner  presented  a  strong  plea  for  higher  education  of  the 
blind. 

In  1906,  Governor  Warfield  appointed  a  Commission  to  make 
a  canvass  to  ascertain  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  adult  blind 
in  the  state,  with  a  view  to  improving  conditions.  Mr.  Conner  was 
an  active  member  of  this  Commission.  As  a  result  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  Maryland  Workshop  was  established  in  1908,  and  Mr. 
Conner  was  made  its  manager.  Each  person  admitted  into  the  Shop 
and  his  problems  were  known  to  this  just,  large-hearted  manager. 
Mr.  Conner  had  the  pleasure  and  extreme  satisfaction  of  seeing 
this  tiny  thing  grow  and  expand,  until  it  was  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  workshops  for  the  blind  in  America. 

After  the  World  War,  readjustments  were  deemed  necessary, 
and,  as  Mr.  Conner  had  proved  himself  an  adept  at  raising  funds, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  job. 

A  stroke  of  paralysis,  in  1926,  closed  the  active  career  of  this 
noble  warrior.  He  patiently  bore  the  pain  of  enforced  idleness 
until  August  26,  1934,  when  he  entered  into  his  rest. 

An  innate  gentleman,  a  loyal  friend,  and  a  true  Christian  has 
gone  from  among  us. 


WILLIAM  C.  SHERLOCK 

Losing  his  sight  from  eyestrain  in  his  early  thirties,  with  a 
wife  and  four  children  to  support,  William  Crawford  Sherlock 
came  first  to  the  writer’s  notice  in  1903.  A  warm  friendship 
sprang  up  immediately  between  them,  and,  despite  many  di¬ 
vergent  views  due  to  their  different  backgrounds,  grew  in 
strength  until  the  former’s  untimely  passing  ten  years  later. 
Steeped  in  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  endowed  with  uncom¬ 
monly  good  judgment,  and  gifted  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
this  dominant  spirit,  conquering  his  blindness,  assumed  leader¬ 
ship  among  the  adult  blind  of  his  own  state  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  treasurer  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  and  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee.  Of  the 
many  stories  of  his  personal  experiences,  he  loved  to  tell  the 
following: 

“While  traveling  throughout  the  State  in  a  campaign  to  or¬ 
ganize  Chapters  of  the  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for 
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the  Blind,  my  son  Crawford  and  I  put  up  at  a  small  hotel.  At 
dinner,  the  waiter,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  was  very  attentive 
to  me.  Presently,  I  heard  him  say  to  Crawford  in  an  undertone, 
‘Here,  sonny,  taste  your  father’s  coffee  to  see  if  it  suits  him.’  ” 

The  following  “Appreciation”  taken  from  the  first  Report 
of  the  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  tells  the 
story  of  this  outstanding  character  in  an  admirable  manner: 

After  an  illness  of  several  months,  William  C.  Sherlock,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and 
also  connected  with  every  organization  of  this  state  for  helping 
the  adult  blind,  died  November  25,  1913,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 
His  illness  was  conspicuous  for  uniform  cheerfulness  and  an  intense 
desire  to  live  to  further  the  many  schemes  for  the  betterment  of 
the  blind,  of  which  he  was  an  active  promoter.  His  physicians 
declare  that  he  was  the  most  striking  example  of  the  power  of  mind 
over  matter  they  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Sherlock  was  born  in  Baltimore,  and  became  accountant  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  before  he  was  of  age.  Always 
handicapped  with  excessive  near-sightedness,  he  continued  at  his 
desk,  working  under  artificial  lights  for  long  hours,  until  he  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye.  With  indomitable  courage  he  taxed  the  remaining 
eye  for  three  years  longer,  working  not  only  all  day  but  frequently 
at  night  in  his  ambition  to  supplement  his  income  and  to  provide 
for  his  family. 

Then  the  light  went  out  altogether.  Strange  to  say,  his  most  dis¬ 
tinguishing  traits,  an  accurate  memory  and  an  indomitable  will, 
were  fostered  by  these  conditions.  When  surprise  was  expressed 
that  he  could  carry  a  column  of  figures  in  his  mind  while  balancing 
accounts,  he  said,  “Oh,  it  is  not  remarkable;  no  one  knows  what 
little  sight  I  have  had,  nor  how  I  have  dreaded  ridicule  for  hav¬ 
ing  to  look  so  close,  so  I  have  trained  myself  to  carry  figures 
accurately.” 

The  officials  and  his  associates  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  were  impressed  by  his  splendid  courage  and  devotion  to  duty, 
and  continued  to  be  his  friends  during  the  remaining  thirteen  years 
of  his  life. 

Finding  himself  at  thirty-three  blind,  strong  of  mind  and  body, 
but  without  means  of  support,  he  began  to  write  short  stories.  He 
was  a  close  observer,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  intense  sym¬ 
pathy  with  misfortune,  so  he  wrote  well;  and  many  of  his  stories 
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were  published  in  Harper's ,  Munsey's ,  The  Black  Cat ,  and  other 
magazines. 

This,  however,  was  at  best  but  a  fitful  livelihood,  so  he  was  most 
fortunate  to  secure  employment  at  the  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  where  he  threw  the  same  zeal  into  working  with  his 
hands  that  had  characterized  his  other  endeavors.  This  work  was 
a  wonderfully  happy  experience.  His  comradeship  with  all  other 
blind  who  came  to  know  him  was  soon  established.  He  came  into 
his  own,  where  his  sympathy,  generosity,  and  light-heartedness 
were  recognized  and  appreciated.  To  the  end  he  was  the  confidant 
of  the  blind. 

Those  who  were  in  any  trouble  might  count  upon  his  ready 
sympathy.  He  had  a  habit  of  bending  his  head,  listening  patiently 
as  their  story  was  told.  He  drew  them  out  with  incisive  questions 
and  with  wonderfully  clear  vision.  He  made  their  trouble,  their 
need,  his  own.  When  his  end  came,  all  who  knew  him  felt  they 
had  lost  a  faithful  friend. 

At  the  Workshop  his  ability  was  soon  recognized,  and  the  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  appointed  him  Special  Agent 
to  collect  a  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  enlarging  and  equip¬ 
ping  the  workshop.  To  this  work  he  brought  systematic  ability 
and  a  fine  initiative. 

His  success  brought  him  in  touch  with  leaders  in  the  growing 
movement  of  work  for  the  adult  blind.  He  became  President  of 
the  Associated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland,  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com¬ 
mittee,  international  in  its  scope.  To  these  various  interests  he 
applied  the  accuracy  and  business  training  acquired  in  early  man¬ 
hood. 

A  week  before  his  death  paralysis  affected  the  whole  of  his  right 
side.  Then,  with  a  courage  that  was  remarkable  and  a  courtesy 
that  was  peerless,  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  left  hand  spelled  out 
words  of  apology  for  what  he  must  leave  undone  and  designated 
the  location  of  sundry  papers. 

He  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  large  also  in  his  conception  of  life. 
He  fought  a  good  fight,  albeit  against  great  odds.  When  all  has 
been  said  and  the  tributes  collected,  perhaps  those  who  loved  him 
best  like  best  to  remember  his  light-heartedness,  warm,  ready 
sympathy,  and  generous  kindness,  all  of  which  gave  sunshine  to 
many  lives. 

Surely  they  who,  with  splendid  courage  and  clear  faith,  fight 
victoriously  to  the  finish,  deserve  our  grateful  appreciation. 
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VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 

It  is  more  than  a  mere  platitude  to  say  that  there  is  a  person¬ 
ality  behind  every  going  concern.  Many  philanthropies,  such 
as  foundations  and  trust  funds,  because  of  adequate  endow¬ 
ment,  fulfil  from  the  outset  the  purpose  for  which  they  came 
into  being.  Others,  like  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  are 
constrained  to  begin  operations  on  a  small  scale,  and  to  extend 
their  service  as  funds  become  available  through  personal  solici¬ 
tation,  public  campaign,  and  bequest.  The  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  and  each  of  its  fourteen  Branches  are  also 
examples  of  the  latter  group  of  philanthropies.  During  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  life  of  the  Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch, 
its  Social  Service  Committee  was  the  dominant  factor  in  its 
promotion.  In  the  heydey  of  its  service,  this  Committee  num¬ 
bered  more  than  three  hundred  devoted  women,  each  giving 
of  her  time  and  skill  in  a  score  of  ways  and  contributing  in 
varying  amounts  from  the  widow’s  mite  upward.  Throughout, 
Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander  was  its  Chairman,  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Vice-President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Similar  groups,  known  as  Auxiliaries,  are  still  doing  valu¬ 
able  service  for  the  younger  Branches  of  the  Association. 

As  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  took  on  a  more  definitely  business¬ 
like  form,  and  as  a  measure  of  permanent  income  became  as¬ 
sured,  many  of  the  activities  previously  performed  by  these 
public-spirited  women  were  gradually  assumed  by  experts 
trained  for  each  specific  service.  Thus  deprived  of  their  favor¬ 
ite  avocations  in  this  field,  and  because  of  the  natural  tendency 
of  such  groups  to  disintegrate,  the  Social  Service  Committee, 
despite  all  efforts  to  divert  it  into  educational  and  advertising 
channels,  suffered  an  honorable,  albeit  lingering,  demise.  The 
more  active  and  virile  members,  however,  identified  themselves 
with  Pittsburgh’s  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind.  Two  score 
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and  more  of  these  worthy  volunteers  deserve  far  more  than 
honorable  mention,  but  space  limits  the  number  to  a  few  who 
have  rendered  continuous  or  special  service  throughout  the 
years. 

Foremost  among  these  is  Mrs.  David  T.  Jonas.  Esteemed  by 
her  fellow  Board  members,  member  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  Chairman  for  years  of  the  Noonday  Reading  Committee, 
and  Trustee  of  the  Association,  this  indefatigable  woman  has 
made  herself  indispensable. 

Closely  associated  with  Mrs.  Jonas  on  the  local  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  and  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Association  is  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Mulhattan.  Generous  in  a  score  of  ways,  a  diplomat  without 
sacrifice  of  principle,  Mrs.  Mulhattan  has  aided  the  writer  in 
the  practical  solution  of  many  an  ominous  situation.  No  execu¬ 
tive  could  desire  a  more  genuinely  helpful  committee  woman. 

Mrs.  James  G.  Lewis,  long  time  secretary  of  the  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee  and  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  Board  of 
Directors,  rendered  notable  service  in  the  local  work  for  the 
blind.  As  President  of  the  Pocahontas  Women’s  Club  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  she  participated  in  the  erection  of  the  monument  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  honor  of  that  Indian  princess.  Later, 
she  was  instrumental  in  having  her  club  contribute  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  the  Association’s  work  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness.  A  close  personal  friend  of  Mrs.  Lewis  is  Mrs.  Charles 
C.  Chalfant,  formerly  Miss  Lyde  Kerr  Wilson.  Mrs.  Chalfant’s 
executive  bent  has  always  put  her  at  her  best  when  in  full  charge 
of  any  given  project  or  division  thereof.  Many  and  valuable 
are  the  contributions  she  has  made  to  the  local  work;  but,  as 
founder,  in  1927,  of  the  Torrance  House  Association  (home 
for  blind  girls)  of  which  she  is  now  President,  this  dynamic  and 
philanthropic  woman  has  found  her  life’s  work. 

Finally,  we  come  to  Mrs.  William  Frew.  When  the  writer 
realized  that  the  Social  Service  Committee  was  slipping,  that 
the  old  order  was  passing,  he  turned  to  the  recently  organized 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  guidance  in  revitalizing 
the  work  in  Pittsburgh.  The  Foundation  responded  in  the  per- 
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son  of  its  magnetic  Field  Director,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes. 
Through  his  discriminating  judgment,  Mrs.  William  Frew  was 
induced  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  Pittsburgh’s  First  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind.  As  a  result,  the  Association’s  work  was 
brought  prominently  to  the  notice  of  Pittsburgh’s  more  repre¬ 
sentative  people.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frew  have  contributed  liberally 
to  the  work.  He  is  a  member  of  the  local  Board  of  Directors, 
while  she  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board.  The  writer  has 
found  them  both  invaluable  in  establishing  the  work  on  an  in¬ 
creasingly  higher  plane.  Mrs.  Frew  and  her  friends,  ably  assisted 
by  church  societies  and  clubs,  and  by  the  decimated  ranks  of 
the  Social  Service  Committee,  conducted  six  Annual  Weeks  for 
the  Blind.  When  these  Weeks  were  over,  work  for  the  blind 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  social  activities  of  the  city,  and  the 
Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch  was  assured  of  financial  back¬ 
ing  by  its  acceptance  for  membership  in  the  Community  Fund. 
Meanwhile,  the  Association  had,  to  the  best  of  its  financial  abil¬ 
ity,  been  organizing  a  series  of  Branches  throughout  the  state. 
Most  helpful  in  this  work  were  the  Lions  Clubs  and  the  State 
Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women,  of  which  some  account 
must  now  be  given.  Here  again,  many  noble  names  appear;  but 
space  forbids  more  than  passing  reference  to  an  outstanding 
few. 

LIONS  IN  HARNESS 

Harry  C.  Hartman,  a  blind  member  of  the  Seattle  Lions  Club, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Blind,  concluded  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  Cedar  Point  Convention  of  Lions  International  with 
the  following  recommendation: 

Be  it  resolved ,  that  any  activities  engaged  in  by  Lions  Clubs  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  and  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  be  under¬ 
taken  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  with  Lions  International  and  with 
existing  agencies  in  this  work. 

Accordingly,  work  for  the  blind  and  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  has  been  the  “major  activity”  of  Lions  International 
and  of  individual  Lions  Clubs  throughout  the  country  since 
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July,  1925.  As  Mr.  Hartman  was  bom  and  educated  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  his  initiation  of  this  great  service  movement  reflects 
credit  upon  the  Keystone  State. 

In  November,  1925,  Lion  W.  A.  Royston  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Club,  now  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind,  headed  a  Committee  of  Lions 
to  talk  over  with  the  Executive  Secretary  of  that  Association, 
matters  relating  to  the  major  activity.  Pursuant  to  this  confer¬ 
ence,  steps  were  taken  which  resulted  in  a  whirlwind  campaign 
of  education  throughout  Pennsylvania.  This  campaign  was 
financed  mainly  by  the  Lions  Clubs  of  the  State;  and,  at  the 
writer’s  suggestion,  the  Honorable  Henry  E.  Lanius,  State 
Senator  from  York  County,  himself  blind,  was  engaged  as  Field 
Officer.  The  Senator’s  long  experience  in  the  Legislature,  his 
wide  acquaintance  throughout  the  state,  and  his  unbounded 
energy,  all  served  in  good  stead  during  the  five  years  of  his  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  staff  of  the  Association.  By  the  time  that  funds  were 
no  longer  available,  due  primarily  to  the  depression,  to  continue 
the  campaign  of  education,  ten  new  Branches  had  been  added 
to  the  Association,  and  Lions  in  every  quarter  of  the  State  were 
taking  a  personal  or  Club  interest  in  the  conquest  of  blindness. 
Their  interest  and  service  have  increased  with  the  years,  and 
there  are  now  two  or  more  Lion  members  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  each  Branch  of  the  Association. 

LADIES  TO  THE  RESCUE 

It  is  one  thing  to  establish  an  organization;  but  it  is  quite  an¬ 
other,  when  the  enthusiasm  and  tumult  have  passed,  to  sustain 
and  perpetuate  the  program  which  has  been  inaugurated.  The 
conquest  of  blindness  has  in  its  comprehensive  program  many 
phases,  a  few  of  which  are:  prevention  of  blindness,  employ¬ 
ment,  occupation,  locomotion,  and  recreation  as  they  relate  to 
the  blind  individual,  and  the  marketing  of  blind-made  goods. 
It  is  in  one  or  more  of  these  phases  that  women’s  clubs  and 
women  individually  have  rendered  notable  service  throughout 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states  of  the  Union.  The  educational 
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publicity  incident  to  their  varied  activities  has  gone  far  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  conquest  of  blindness;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  every 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  has  its 
Women’s  Auxiliary  of  volunteer  workers  corresponding  in 
general  to  the  Social  Service  Committee  already  mentioned. 
Looking  beyond  local  groups,  we  find  two  state  and  national 
organizations  of  women  which,  like  Lions  International,  have 
long  taken  a  volunteer  and  philanthropic  part  in  the  conquest 
of  blindness.  These  are  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Mrs.  Clifford  C.  (Mabel  Oesterling)  Taylor  has  rendered 
distinguished  volunteer  service  for  more  than  a  decade,  includ¬ 
ing  five  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women,  and  has  recently 
been  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  membership  on  the  Board 
of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  Of  an  attractive  personality, 
wholesome  in  her  conceptions  of  life,  and  sound  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  underlying  the  conquest  of  blindness,  this  normal  and  vi¬ 
vacious  speaker  carries  conviction  to  the  minds  and  a  desire 
for  service  to  the  hearts  of  her  hearers.  Born  in  Butler,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  graduating  from  the  Slippery  Rock  Normal  School, 
Mabel  Oesterling  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  ten  years 
prior  to  her  marriage  in  1 92 1 .  Losing  her  sight  suddenly  in  May, 
1925,  when  her  only  child,  Fulton  Bruce,  was  but  sixteen 
months  old,  Mrs.  Taylor  began  at  once  adjusting  herself  to  the 
limitation  under  which  her  life  must  henceforth  proceed.  Con¬ 
tinuing  her  civic  and  educational  connections,  this  courageous 
little  woman  graduated  in  1927  from  the  Pittsburgh  School  of 
Speech,  and  devoted  herself  thenceforth  to  the  cause  of  those 
who,  like  herself,  must  live  at  a  disadvantage  in  a  world  designed 
for  those  possessed  of  eyesight.  It  is  with  unusual  pleasure  that 
we  accept  here  her  brief  account  of  the  work  done  by  the 
State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women  under  her  five  years’ 
leadership. 

In  1927,  Mrs.  R.  Maurice  (Helen  C.)  Snyder,  was  made  State 
Chairman  of  the  Juniors  of  the  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
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Women.  Her  first  concern  was  to  find  a  work  which  could  be 
state-wide,  and  requiring  philanthropic  service.  A  general  survey 
disclosed  the  need  of  the  blind  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  work 
then  being  done. 

Books  seemed  to  be  the  outstanding  need,  and  interest  was 
created  in  establishing  a  braille  fund.  Many  of  the  Juniors  became 
transcribers,  and  the  first  year  two  books  were  put  into  braille, 
and  copies  given  to  every  library  in  the  United  States  which  carried 
embossed  type.  The  second  year  saw  more  of  this  work  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  third  year  one  thousand  dollars  was  presented  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  assist  in  publishing  in 
braille  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  By  this  time  the  girls  also  recog¬ 
nized  the  value  of  the  guide  dogs,  and  a  substantial  contribution 
was  made  to  the  Seeing  Eye  school. 

In  1931,  Mrs.  Joseph  (Ethel  M.)  Steim  was  appointed  to  the 
State  Chairmanship  of  Juniors,  and  under  her  leadership  the  work 
progressed  remarkably.  The  scope  of  the  work  widened  as  the  girls 
became  patrons  of  blind  skill.  They  assumed  the  role  of  big  sisters, 
in  many  cases  making  themselves  responsible  for  the  clothing, 
recreation,  etc.,  of  blind  children.  They  acted  as  transportation 
committees,  as  collectors  and  distributors  of  articles  made  by  the 
blind.  Individual  groups  purchased  guide  dogs  for  their  local 
blind,  and  Talking  Books  were  made  available  by  nearly  every 
county  group  in  the  State. 

Senior  Clubs  of  the  State  Federation  have  also  developed  and 
maintained  an  active  interest  in  the  blind  of  the  state,  indicating 
this  interest  by  continued  contributions  of  time  and  talent.  They 
have  readily  recognized  the  economic  value  of  helping  the  blind  to 
help  themselves. 

THE  FOUNDER 

The  philanthropic  work  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  in 
connection  with  the  conquest  of  blindness  will  appear  in  some 
measure  from  the  following  sketch  of  Mrs.  Moses  (Phoebe  J.) 
Ruslander,  founder  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  which  constitutes  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  chap¬ 
ter  on  “Volunteer  Service.” 

If  a  woman  is  judged  by  her  value  to  the  community  in  which 
she  lives,  posterity  will  deal  most  kindly  with  Phoebe  J.  Ruslander, 
for  from  her  great  sense  of  social  justice  have  sprung  a  number 
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of  most  important  works  of  altruism,  which  are  today  living 
monuments  of  what  even  one  woman  can  do  when  her  heart  and 
soul  join  with  rare  intelligence  to  create  an  instrument  by  which 
the  lives  of  others  may  be  made  easier  and  fuller. 

It  was  Phoebe  J.  Ruslander  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind;  and  it  was  her  unflagging 
labor  and  devotion  that  drew  to  her  side  those  men  and  women 
who  have  made  it  the  great  institution  it  is  today. 

Mrs.  Ruslander  was  born  in  Spitule,  Poland,  March  19,  1858, 
and  coming  to  America,  spent  her  early  life  in  Titusville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  After  graduating  from  high  school  in  that  city,  she  became 
a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  In  her  graduating  class  were 
Attorney  A.  Leo  Weil,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  the  noted 
historian. 

Moving  to  Pittsburgh,  in  1902,  she  was  active  in  the  work  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Section,  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  becoming  its  First 
Vice-President  and  retaining  that  office  for  twelve  years.  Her 
work  for  the  Council  brought  her  into  close  contact  with  the 
national  officers  of  the  organization,  and  she  was,  at  different  times, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity,  of  the  Committee  on 
Religion,  and  of  the  Committee  for  the  Blind,  of  the  national 
organization. 

While  national  Chairman  of  Religion,  she  advocated  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  extension  Sunday  Schools,  and  organized  and  acted  as 
Superintendent  of  the  first  Jewish  Council  extension  religious 
school  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  Chairman  of  Religion,  also,  she  instituted  penal  work  among 
Jewish  prisoners  in  the  various  penal  institutions,  a  work  which 
grew  to  such  important  proportions  that  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies. 

It  was  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Blind  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs  that  Mrs.  Ruslander  made  her  greatest 
contribution  to  humanity.  During  her  term  in  office,  she  called  a 
meeting  of  club  representatives,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  and  outlined  the  first  plans  for  a  workshop. 

The  suggestion  was  not  immediately  accepted.  It  required  many 
months  of  hard  personal  work  before  enough  interest  was  created 
to  make  possible  the  organization  of  a  permanent  committee.  The 
history  of  that  Committee  is  the  history  of  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

In  these  major  activities  are  found  embodied  the  ideals  of  Mrs. 
Ruslander ’s  philosophy  of  life — helping  others  to  help  themselves; 
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giving  creative  work  rather  than  grudging  alms;  bringing  light  to 
darkened  souls;  and  teaching  true  religion,  so  that  its  precepts 
might  be  understood  and  thus  lived.  These  are  the  things  for  which 
she  has  lived  and  labored. 

Mrs.  Ruslander  is  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Section,  Council  of  Jewish  Women;  Honorary  Vice-President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Jewish  Women;  and  Founder 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 


XI 

JOHN  GLENN  AND  OTHER  TRUSTEES 

What  has  been  said  of  volunteer  service  applies  with  equal 
force  to  services  rendered  by  philanthropists  who  are  active 
trustees  of  non-profit  organizations.  Closely  associated  with 
Mrs.  Ruslander  for  more  than  a  decade,  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  her  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness,  was  the  late  Thomas 
S.  McAloney,  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind.  A  veteran  in  the  cause,  Mr.  McAloney 
was  always  a  safe  counselor,  and  Mrs.  Ruslander  seldom  failed 
to  profit  by  his  years  of  experience.  From  the  first,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  and  he  was  Chairman  of  the  committee  re¬ 
sponsible,  in  1921,  for  calling  the  writer  to  assume  charge  of  the 
Association.  As  Trustee  and  friend,  Mr.  McAloney’s  guidance 
was  invaluable  during  the  first  year  of  the  writer’s  service  as 
Executive  Secretary;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  genuine  regret 
that  the  latter  witnessed  his  departure  from  Pittsburgh  in  June, 
1922  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Colorado  School 
for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

The  other  members  of  the  Committee  which  called  the 
writer  to  Pittsburgh  were  Messrs.  John  E.  Potter,  Treasurer 
of  the  Association,  and  Frank  Wilbur  Main,  now  President. 
These  three  Trustees,  together  with  Messrs.  John  A.  Emery 
and  Francis  A.  Keating  have  been  a  practical  and  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  writer  throughout  the  years.  Their  personal 
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friendship,  timely  advice,  and  ready  assistance  have  helped  him 
in  many  an  emergency.  Philanthropists  in  every  essential,  these 
Christian  gentlemen  have  set  a  standard  of  trusteeship  well 
worth  emulation.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  executive  whose  Trus¬ 
tees,  while  demanding  of  him  every  possible  service,  stand  ready 
and  willing  to  render  him  the  counsel  and  assistance  necessary 
to  make  his  efforts  tell. 

Service  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  some  agency  promoting 
the  conquest  of  blindness  is  a  field  of  philanthropy  in  which 
many  eminent  blind  men  and  women  have  ably  participated. 
Such  officials  usually  bring  to  the  deliberations  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  Boards  certain  angles  and  viewpoints  which  are  stimulating 
and  inspiring  to  their  fellow  members.  There  are  personally 
known  to  the  writer  a  score  or  more  eminent  blind  citizens 
serving  on  responsible  Boards  of  Directors.  A  few  only  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  here:  Honorable  Thomas  P.  Gore,  former 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Oklahoma;  the  late  F.  W.  Johnston,  of 
Toronto;  Sir  Charles  W.  Lindsay,  of  Montreal;  Frank  W. 
Severne,  of  Watkins,  N.  Y.;  and  Philip  N.  Harrison,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  last  named  is  a  close  personal  friend 
of  mine;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  distinct  gratification  that  his  serv¬ 
ices  as  Trustee  have  led  to  his  appointment  as  Field  Officer  on 
the  staff  of  the  Association. 

The  importance  of  such  personnel  on  Boards  of  Directors  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  was  first  impressed  upon 
me  when  I  was  yet  in  my  teens  by  my  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
John  Glenn,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  Established  in  life  before 
his  eyesight  failed,  Mr.  Glenn  abandoned  none  of  his  varied 
activities  because  of  his  handicap.  A  gentleman  of  the  old  school 
and  a  philanthropist  at  heart,  his  interest  in,  and  understanding 
of,  problems  relating  to  blind  people  were  intensified  by  his 
own  blindness.  In  order  that  the  life  and  work  of  this  unusual 
man  may  be  more  widely  known  and  that  his  example  may  be 
an  inspiration  to  other  blind  people  as  it  has  been  to  the  writer, 
we  are  giving  in  full  the  address  of  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Presi- 
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dent  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Glenn’s 
death  in  1896. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  GLENN 

Fond  as  we  are  of  our  departed  friend,  we  are  not  here  to  bestow 
upon  him  any  tribute  of  affection  or  respect,  for  his  ear  cannot 
hear  our  voices,  nor  his  hand  respond  to  our  silent  greetings.  We 
have  rather  met  to  develop  on  our  mental  retinas,  by  reflection  and 
conference,  those  impressions  which  his  character  has  made  upon 
us  in  varied  intercourse  during  the  last  ten  years.  We  are  here  to 
recall  the  outward  manifestations  of  a  versatile  and  brilliant  mind — 
his  glowing  words,  his  quick  responses,  his  suggestive  counsels, 
his  sage  advice;  and  more  than  this,  we  are  met  to  remind  one 
another  of  his  strong  affections,  his  ready  sympathies,  his  devotion 
to  the  public  good;  and  especially  of  his  earnest  and  assiduous 
efforts  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  the  prevention  of  misery. 
To  him  we  can  apply  the  words  of  the  Patriarch:  “He  was  eyes 
to  the  blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame;  he  was  a  father  to  the  poor;  and 
the  cause  which  he  knew  not,  that  searched  he  out.” 

Mr.  Glenn  belonged  to  that  class  of  our  fellow-men  who  are 
able  to  turn  a  great  disadvantage  into  a  positive  good,  and  whose 
powers  seem  to  be  expanded  because  of  their  limitations. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  as  you  know,  the  “holy  light,  off¬ 
spring  of  heav’n  first-born,”  reached  not  his  eyes,  that  “rolled  in 
vain  to  find  the  piercing  ray  and  found  no  dawn; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quencht  their  orbs, 

Or  dim  suffusion  veil’d.” 

Akin  was  he  to  Milton,  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  whose 
sublime  visions  might  never  have  come  to  his  imagination  if  his 
sight  had  been  absorbed  by  terrestrial  things.  But  Milton  was  not 
happy.  He  did  not,  like  our  friend,  live  a  life  of  serenity  and  cheer. 
The  historian  Prescott  is  another  instance  of  distinguished  ability 
in  literary  expression  and  in  research,  manifested  and  cultivated 
after  his  eyesight  became  impaired.  Henry  Fawcett  rose  to  a  fore¬ 
most  place  among  the  statesmen  of  England,  became  an  authority 
in  political  and  social  economy,  and  administered  with  skill  the 
postal  system  of  Great  Britain.  Helen  Keller,  hardly  yet  an  adult, 
is  a  still  more  remarkable  example  of  the  power  of  the  soul  to  over¬ 
come  the  deficiencies  of  the  body.  With  these  rare  natures  we  may 
associate  our  friend,  confident  that  to  the  poet  or  the  historian  or 
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the  economist  or  the  gifted  child  he  would  have  been  a  welcome 
comrade  in  the  art  of  conquering  the  infirmities  of  the  body.  Like 
them,  he  acted  upon  the  principle  (attributed  by  his  biographer1 
to  Henry  Fawcett,  and  always  inculcated  by  him  upon  his  fellow- 
sufferers),  that  a  blind  man  should  as  far  as  possible  act  and  be 
treated  like  a  seeing  man. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Glenn,  it  was  obvious  to  all  who  knew  him 
well  that  memory  and  imagination  were  cultivated  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree,  and  that  these  qualities  were  mutually  helpful — not  antago¬ 
nistic,  as  they  sometimes  are  in  wits  and  poets.  His  descriptions 
of  the  scenes  where  he  had  been  were  so  discriminating  that 
those  who  knew  him  but  slightly  could  hardly  believe  that  he  had 
no  sight.  For  example,  after  a  journey  on  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Denver  Railroad,  he  gave  to  a  friend  an  exact  and  detailed  account 
of  the  thrilling  views  that  he  had  seen.  One  who  visited  with  him 
the  shops  of  the  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  and  the  beautiful  hillside 
of  Cornell  University,  was  enabled  to  recall  the  scenes  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  from  Mr.  Glenn’s  account  of  them  than  from  his  own 
visual  recollections.  He  watched  for  the  coming  of  the  flowers  in 
spring  and  for  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  in  autumn,  and  he  pointed 
out  to  his  visitors  the  landscape  of  those  broad  acres  that  sur¬ 
rounded  his  home  in  the  country,  with  the  apparent  enjoyment 
of  one  who  was  beholding  that  which  he  described. 

His  memory  was  tenacious.  He  recalled  the  very  words  of  a 
conversation,  the  exact  language  of  a  book  or  paper,  or  the  place 
where  this  and  that  could  be  found,  so  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  agreeable  of  companions.  It  seemed  sometimes  as 
if  his  mind  escaped  much  of  the  trash  which  most  of  us  involun¬ 
tarily  take  in  by  our  eyes,  and  that  he  received  only  that  which  had 
been  selected  for  his  intellectual  nourishment  by  those,  of  kinship 
and  of  friendship,  who  knew  how  to  winnow  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff.  He  was  thus  at  leisure  always, — “a  heart  at  leisure  from 
itself,” — even  when  his  days  were  most  busily  occupied. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  known  throughout  this 
community  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  students  of  social  prob¬ 
lems  among  us.  To  a  considerable  extent  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  books  upon  these  subjects,  following  with  ease  both  German 
and  French  authorities;  he  was  more  distinguished  as  an  investi¬ 
gator  and  thinker  respecting  the  problems  of  poverty  and  want  as 
developed  in  a  large  city.  Like  a  wise  researcher,  he  went  to  the 
original  sources  of  information,  the  stories  of  the  poor.  He  in- 

1  Leslie  Stephen. 
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quired,  like  a  good  physician,  into  the  causes  of  distress,  and  he 
watched,  with  the  most  careful  attention,  the  results  that  followed 
from  the  remedies  proposed.  As  a  surgeon  in  the  hospital  observes 
with  anxious  care  the  recovery  of  a  patient  from  whom  he  has 
removed  a  morbid  growth,  or  as  he  suggests  with  enlightened 
sympathy  the  appropriate  tonics,  so  our  friend  was  wont  to 
watch  the  restoration  of  thrift  and  comfort  to  the  patients  of  his 
charge.  His  imagination  enabled  him  to  picture  the  situation,  and 
his  memory  was  charged  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  of  the  efficacious  remedies.  When  we  add  tenderness 
and  judgment  to  imagination  and  memory,  we  have  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  adviser  of  the  poor  and  friendless. 

Mr.  Glenn  early  became  acquainted  with  what  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  call  the  principles  of  charity  organization.  By  this  is 
meant  that  he  became  convinced  of  the  importance  of  bestowing 
such  aid  upon  the  needy  as  will  help  them  to  become  self-sustain¬ 
ing  and  self-respecting.  So  fully  persuaded  was  he  that  friendly 
help  was  more  useful  than  unfriendly  alms,  that  he  was  sometimes 
impatient  toward  those  who  adopted  the  easiest  mode  of  bestowing 
relief,  as  it  happened  to  be  called  for,  without  adequate  investiga¬ 
tion.  He  regretted  deeply  the  waste  which  comes  from  the  ran¬ 
dom  bestowal  of  alms,  by  private  or  public  agency,  without  a 
simultaneous  effort  to  promote  industry,  temperance,  economy, 
and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  Yet  such  usages  are 
so  common  in  this  and  other  communities,  and  such  measures  are 
so  much  easier  than  the  other  processes,  that  strong  protests  like 
Mr.  Glenn’s  were  needed  in  order  to  arouse  attention  and  secure 
reforms. 

He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  our  Board  of 
Managers,  he  was  chairman  of  our  Executive  Committee,  and  he 
rendered  the  still  greater  service  of  presiding  over  one  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  Boards  of  Friendly  Visitors.  In  this  last  mentioned  station, 
surrounded  by  a  devoted  company  of  fellow-workers,  in  a  little 
room  on  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  he  enquired  day  by  day,  week  after 
week,  and  year  after  year,  into  the  circumstances  of  every  needy 
case  that  was  brought  to  his  attention,  and  with  acuteness,  sugges¬ 
tiveness,  and  sympathy,  just  like  a  physician,  he  worked  out  with 
his  associates  such  measures  as  were  best  adapted  in  his  judgment 
to  relieve  immediate  distress  and  prevent  its  recurrence. 

But,  while  he  was  a  student  of  these  social  evils  in  their  actual 
environment,  he  was  eager  to  learn  the  experience  of  others.  Many 
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a  long  journey  has  he  taken  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  best 
forms  of  institutional  management  in  charitable  societies  and  in 
reformatories  and  almshouses.  Baltimore  is  indebted  to  him,  more 
than  to  any  one  else,  for  the  repeated  public  conferences  that  have 
here  been  held  upon  the  administration  of  charities, — conferences 
in  which  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  country  have  taken 
part.  Hayes,  Potter,  Abbot,  Brace,  Wines,  Wayland,  Brockway, 
Hale,  Paine,  Peabody,  de  Forest  and  many  more  occur  to  me  among 
those  who  have  addressed  us.  Such  men  were  always  ready  to 
respond  to  his  summons. 

In  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  he  has 
been  for  several  years  an  influential  member,  attending  the  meet¬ 
ings,  taking  part  in  the  debates,  and  helping  to  formulate  sound 
conclusions  and  thus  to  develop  and  organize  public  opinion.  It  was 
his  special  desire  that  educated  young  men,  graduates  of  colleges 
and  universities,  should  become  acquainted  with  the  experience  of 
wise  and  thoughtful  philanthropists, — so  that  as  ministers,  lawyers, 
physicians,  teachers,  editors,  and  writers  they  might  each  in  his 
sphere  help  on  the  uplifting  of  the  downcast.  He  encouraged  the 
publication  of  books  and  essays,  the  maintenance  of  journals  of 
charity,  and  the  delivery  of  lectures. 

In  no  particular  was  his  influence  more  remarkable  than  it  was 
in  the  discovery  and  education  of  able  young  men.  This  city  has 
scores  of  intelligent,  educated,  benevolent  helpers  in  every  good 
work,  both  men  and  women,  who  have  been  inspired  and  guided 
by  the  example  of  John  Glenn.  His  pleasant  humor,  his  self-for¬ 
getfulness,  his  unfailing  patience,  his  wide  experience,  his  apprecia¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  difficulties  but  of  remedies,  enabled  him  to  win 
and  keep  the  confidence  of  the  young.  Nor  is  Baltimore  the  only 
city  thus  indebted  to  him.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  on  pauperism  dedicates  his  book  to  Mr.  Glenn.  At  the 
head  of  a  Western  College  is  another  of  his  pupils.  The  professor 
of  sociology  in  a  great  university  gained  a  part  of  his  experience 
in  Baltimore.  To  New  York,  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  Hartford,  and,  I 
dare  say,  to  other  cities,  our  former  colleagues  have  gone  forth; 
and  each  one  of  them,  I  am  sure,  if  we  could  hear  his  voice,  would 
now  acknowledge  the  benefit  he  received  from  personal  relations 
with  the  friend  we  mourn.  There  was  an  unusual  magnetism  about 
him,  quite  irresistible,  proceeding  from  his  intelligence,  his  con¬ 
sideration  for  others,  and  his  consecration  to  philanthropic  work, 
combined  with  raciness  of  language  and  courtesy  of  manner. 
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Mr.  Glenn  was  far  from  being  a  mere  philosopher  in  philan¬ 
thropy.  I  have  already  mentioned  his  devotion  to  the  work  of  the 
Friendly  Visitor.  But  his  efforts  were  not  limited  to  charity  or¬ 
ganization.  He  never  failed  to  remember  that  the  community 
should  be  so  organized  at  every  point  as  to  help  those  who  are  help¬ 
ing  themselves.  He  longed  to  have  the  Bay  View  Asylum  become 
a  place  where  work  might  take  the  place  of  idleness,  and  industry 
drive  off  intemperance.  He  was  the  originator,  as  I  suppose,  of  that 
most  useful  agency,  the  Electric  Sewing-machine  Rooms,  where 
many  poor  women,  otherwise  incapable  of  earning  their  bread, 
are  efficiently  helped.  He  was  long  active  in  the  direction  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind.  He  took  a  part  in  the  management  of  the 
Provident  Savings  Bank,  which  has  been  a  most  useful  organiza¬ 
tion,  enabling  any  one  to  put  by,  safely,  for  a  rainy  day,  the  most 
meager  sum.  Of  the  Friendly  Inn  and  the  Wayfarers’  Lodge  he 
was  also  a  promoter.  In  the  “emergency”  committees  of  recent 
years,  there  was  no  one  more  constant,  more  wise,  or  more  liberal 
than  he  in  providing  relief  proportionate  to  exertion.  In  every 
way  he  endeavored  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  existing 
philanthropic  associations  with  the  other  organizations  of  a  mer¬ 
cantile  or  financial  character, — so  that  charity  might  be  promoted 
on  business  principles.  He  longed  to  see  the  day  when  all  our  asso¬ 
ciations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed  should  act  together 
as  a  body  of  “united  workers”  for  the  good  of  the  unfortunate 
and  needy. 

I  never  heard  him  quote  the  lines  of  Keble  (but  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  often  read  them)  in  which  the  poet  speaks 
of  soft-handed  Charity,  in  silence  stealing  on, — 

Tempering  her  gifts,  that  seem  so  free, 

By  time  and  place, 

Till  not  a  woe  the  bleak  world  see, 

But  finds  her  grace. 

In  all  our  associations,  he  never  made  himself  prominent.  Others 
might  have  the  public  positions,  and  he  would  take  the  place  of 
workman.  To  him  it  was  no  matter  who  had  the  credit,  if  the  task 
was  done.  Never  did  he  say,  “I  told  you  so”; — never,  “If  they  had 
followed  my  advice.” 

As  we  think  of  the  blindness  which  afflicted  Mr.  Glenn  soon 
after  he  left  Harvard  with  every  prospect  bright,  the  words  of 
William  Watson  seem  appropriate: 
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Bright  was  his  going  forth,  but  clouds  ere  long 
Whelmed  him:  in  gloom  his  radiance  set. 

That  was  his  outward  life.  But  if  we  look  within, — 

Rest!  t’was  the  gift  he  gave;  and  peace!  the  shade 
He  spread  for  spirits  fevered  with  the  sun. 

To  him  his  bounties  are  come  back, — here  laid 
In  rest,  in  peace,  his  labor  nobly  done. 

This  is  the  eve  of  Easter,  an  hour  associated  in  the  mind  of  our 
friend,  and  doubtless  in  the  minds  of  all  before  me,  with  thoughts 
of  the  future  life;  and  our  hearts,  if  not  our  voices,  say — 

How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother, 

From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land. 

We  cannot  imagine  the  activities  to  which  our  associate  has 
gone  forward, — but  if  those  who  leave  us  continue  on  the  lines 
they  have  followed  here,  this  departed  friend  is  still  in  the  benefi¬ 
cent  service  of  the  Master  in  whose  footsteps  he  has  been  walking 
these  more  than  three-score  years.  His  fettered  spirit  is  set  free. 
His  limitations  are  forgotten.  His  eyes  are  opened.  His  work 
remains  for  us  to  carry  on  in  the  memory  of  his  unselfishness  and 
in  the  inspiration  of  his  example. 

With  reverence  and  affection  we  bid  him  farewell. 


XII 

WHAT  PRICE  SHEEPSKIN? 

The  pioneer,  in  whatever  calling,  is  usually  the  so-called  self- 
made  man.  He  is  apt  to  be  an  aggressive  individual,  more  or  less 
dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are  and  possessing  a  vision  of 
what  they  might  be,  especially  in  the  field  of  his  particular 
interest.  Later  on  when  the  pioneer’s  work  is  done  and  the 
promotor  has  completed  his  campaign,  an  organizer  whips  the 
enterprise  into  shape  and  lays  the  lines  for  genuine  progress. 
Even  at  this  stage,  the  financial  strength  of  the  concern  seldom 
permits  the  employment  of  a  highly  trained  special  staff.  It  is 
still  likely  to  be  the  self-made  expert,  the  man  of  experience 
rather  than  the  accredited  professional,  who  is  available  at  the 
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moment.  So  it  was  that  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  founded  by  Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander  and  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
McAloney,  and  promoted  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  came 
under  the  capable  management  of  William  Hamilton  Long. 
It  is  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Long  and  to  that  of  three  other  blind 
men  that  this  chapter  is  devoted.  No  one  of  these  men  enjoyed 
very  much  more  than  a  high-school  education,  but  each  of 
them  has  realized  the  potential  value  of  what  is  generally  termed 
the  “sheepskin.”  Were  they  in  school  today,  no  price  in  time 
or  energy  would  be  too  great  for  them  to  pay  for  a  college 
diploma  of  one  sort  or  another.  In  the  author’s  estimation, 
though  theirs  is  not  the  sheepskin,  they  are  themselves  all  wool 
and  a  yard  wide.  As  it  was  not  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Long 
well,  I  am  appropriating  in  part,  material  submitted  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Cora  Mae  Long,  and  published  in  The  Seer  of  May,  1934. 

William  Hamilton  Long  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  October  6, 
1875.  He  was  a  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Mary  A.  (Hamil¬ 
ton)  Long.  His  father,  who  was  a  contractor  in  this  city,  died 
in  1895.  His  mother  came  from  an  old  Pittsburgh  family,  and 
was  a  sister  of  the  founder  of  the  Samuel  Hamilton  Piano  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  first  piano  dealers  in  Pittsburgh.  A  child  of 
seven,  Mr.  Long  had  just  begun  to  attend  the  Sterritt  Public 
School  in  Pittsburgh  when  he  lost  his  sight.  Fortunately,  his 
father  was  able  to  provide  special  training  for  him,  but  the 
lack  of  well-equipped  and  efficient  institutions  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  blind  presented  a  serious  difficulty.  The  father 
studied  the  field  with  painstaking  care,  saw  the  need  of  better 
facilities  and  methods,  and  became  a  charter  incorporator  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  in  which, 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  boy,  William  Hamilton 
Long,  was  the  first  student  enrolled,  and  from  which  he  grad¬ 
uated  in  1897.  In  addition  to  the  course  taken  in  this  school,  he 
also  took  a  four  years’  Chautauqua  course,  one  of  the  teachers 
in  the  school  doing  all  the  reading  for  him.  Later,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  learned  piano  tuning.  He  was  unwilling 
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to  forego  the  independence  of  remunerative  employment  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  sight,  and  for  fourteen  years  tuned  pianos 
successfully  and  skilfully,  being  also  employed  for  several  years 
of  that  time  as  instructor  in  piano  tuning  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind — this  instruction  being  given  in  the  evening  after  the 
day’s  work  was  completed. 

On  April  3,  1906,  Mr.  Long  married  Cora  Mae  Toy.  In  1910, 
he  engaged  in  the  piano  business  for  himself  and,  shortly  after 
beginning  that  venture,  was  employed  as  director  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  where  he  had  been  interested 
from  the  beginning  as  a  member  of  its  first  Board  of  Directors. 
He  continued  to  act  as  director  of  the  Workshop  until  1918, 
when  he  gave  up  his  piano  business  and  became  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  August  6,  1921.  As 
head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  in  its  wide¬ 
spread  work  for  one  of  the  most  helpless  groups  in  all  the  social 
fabric,  William  Hamilton  Long  achieved  great  good  for  the 
state,  as  well  as  for  the  individual.  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  his  work  remains  an  enduring  monument,  an  achieve¬ 
ment  to  which  the  greatest  of  earth’s  constructive  workers 
may  well  give  honor,  and  from  which  the  lowliest  may  receive 
inspiration. 

Finally,  it  should  be  said  that  the  foundations  of  work  for  the 
blind,  so  far  as  they  find  expression  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  were  so  well  laid  by  Mr.  Long  and 
his  associates  as  to  make  possible  the  larger  development  which 
has  taken  place  under  his  successor. 

When,  in  the  fall  of  1921,  the  writer  succeeded  Mr.  Long  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  he  found  there,  connected  with  the  Association’s  local 
Branch,  three  young  family  men,  ranging  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  Two  of  these  had  vision  enough,  with 
the  aid  of  strong  glasses,  to  read  ordinary  print  at  close  range. 
The  third,  Guy  H.  Nickeson,  an  itinerant  piano  tuner,  had 
light  perception  only.  Eugene  Morgret  was  a  door-to-door 
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salesman  of  blind-made  goods;  and  Harry  L.  Glickson,  a  floor 
man  within  the  factory.  It  was  not  long  before  the  new  Secre¬ 
tary  recognized  in  these  young  men  the  personnel  upon  which 
work  for  the  blind  in  Pittsburgh  might  be  built.  Step  by  step, 
he  drew  them  on  to  the  staff  of  the  local  Association,  vesting 
in  each  more  and  more  responsibility  as  the  work  expanded. 
Their  unfailing  zeal,  unflinching  tackle,  and  unequivocal 
loyalty  won  them  the  respect  and  esteem  alike  of  worker,  co¬ 
worker,  and  director.  This  alone,  of  course,  would  not  entitle 
them  to  space  within  the  restricted  covers  of  this  volume.  Their 
personal  loyalty  to  their  chief,  however,  and  his  appreciation 
of  their  every  effort  have  established  a  mutual  regard  which 
goes  much  deeper  than  the  usual  attachment  between  an  execu¬ 
tive  and  his  staff.  They  are  indeed  his  “Musketeers,”  ready  in 
a  very  real  sense  to  do  and  to  die  for  the  cause,  as  he  sees  the 
cause  to  be.  Yet,  theirs  is  no  servile  obedience.  On  the  contrary, 
one  great  factor  in  their  usefulness  lies  in  the  fact  that,  without 
overreaching  their  authority,  they  can  and  do  give  their  chief 
the  full  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  is  theirs 
because  of  their  closer  relation  to  detail. 

The  son  of  a  school  man,  and  himself  a  graduate  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Nickeson, 
generally  known  as  “Guy,”  had  perhaps  a  better  start  in  life 
than  was  enjoyed  by  either  of  the  the  other  two.  A  piano  tuner 
and  organist,  he  was  first  given  charge  of  the  Association’s 
piano  business  and  musical  entertainment.  The  total  inadequacy 
of  these  occupations  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  blind  people 
who  had  been  educated  to  pursue  them  soon  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  opening  up  other  remunerative  lines  suitable  to 
blind  artisans.  Accordingly,  the  Association  decided  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  “Placement  Department,”  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
find  suitable  employment  for  blind  people  in  industry  among 
the  seeing  and  in  small  mercantile  enterprises.  After  two  brief 
months  of  field  training  in  the  methods  of  placement  work 
under  the  greatest  of  blind  placement  agents,  Joseph  Clunk,  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  later  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  now  of 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  Mr.  Nickeson  was  given  charge  of  this 
work  for  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  at 
first  skeptical  of  {he  whole  idea  of  placement  and  so  undertook 
the  work  only  at  my  request,  his  success  was  so  great  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  economic  collapse  in  1929,  twenty-six  blind 
people  placed  by  him  were  enjoying  a  gross  income  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  year.  So  well  did  he  perform 
the  duties  thus  imposed  that,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
appoint  an  assistant  to  the  Executive  Secretary  in  his  capacity 
of  Superintendent  of  the  local  Branch,  Mr.  Nickeson  was 
named  for  the  post.  A  man  of  strong  convictions  and  pro¬ 
nounced  opinions,  a  fundamentalist  in  religion,  Guy  H.  Nicke¬ 
son  has  mellowed  in  advance  of  his  years,  grown  tolerant  and 
liberal  to  a  degree  unusual  in  men  of  such  fixed  principles. 
If,  as  his  little  daughter  insists,  “An  adult  is  one  who  has  stopped 
growing  at  both  ends  and  is  now  growing  in  the  middle,”  then, 
indeed,  is  he  an  adult  mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  A 
competent  officer,  a  loyal  friend,  and  a  devoted  father,  he  is 
making  a  record  worthy  of  emulation  by  many  who  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  better  start  in  life. 

In  Eugene  Morgret,  the  youngest  of  the  “Musketeers,”  the 
writer  saw  the  making  of  a  successful  sales  manager.  It  was, 
however,  a  long  way  from  that  impetuous  door-to-door  sales¬ 
man  to  the  man  entrusted  with  the  management  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  carrying  a  sales  output  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  first  step  in  his  development  was  to  induce  the 
young  man  to  abandon  retail  selling  and  to  undertake  whole¬ 
sale  work.  As  the  former  brought  him  immediate  and  good 
results,  while  the  latter  would  necessitate,  especially  in  its  earlier 
stages,  a  period  of  deferred  and  reduced  income,  it  was  no 
easy  task  to  convince  him  that  the  change  would  be  a  practical 
one.  At  this  point,  his  irresistible  optimism  and  genuine  love  of 
adventure  stood  both  him  and  the  Superintendent  in  good 
stead  and  a  general  transfer  was  soon  under  way.  In  less  than 
three  years,  two  definite  results  were  apparent.  The  gross 
business  of  the  Association  had  doubled,  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
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total  belonged,  in  the  form  of  renewals  or  recurrent  orders,  to 
this  up-and-coming  young  salesman.  It  was  high  time  for  the 
Superintendent  to  look  to  the  laurels  of  the  Association.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  calling  Mr.  Morgret  to  my  office,  I  asked  “Who  is 
looking  after  the  Association’s  portion  of  recurrent  wholesale 
business?  ”  His  prompt  reply  was,  “Nobody.”  After  a  thorough 
review  of  the  situation,  an  equitable  adjustment  was  reached, 
under  which  Mr.  Morgret  became  Sales  Manager  in  charge  of 
all  retail  and  wholesale  business  at  a  graduated  percentage  on 
the  total  net  income  from  sales.  By  1929,  the  total  business  of 
the  Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch  was  three  times  what  it 
had  been  in  1923,  when  he  was  transferred  to  wholesale  work. 
At  the  lowest  point  of  the  depression,  the  volume  of  business 
had  fallen  25  per  cent;  but  the  cash  returns,  owing  to  lower 
prices,  had  fallen  50  per  cent.  With  the  first  signs  of  economic 
recovery,  Mr.  Morgret  was  not  caught  napping.  Of  this  fact, 
the  gradual  return  of  business  is  concrete  evidence.  He  handles 
his  salesmen  well,  his  only  official  sin  being  an  overworked 
optimism  which  sometimes  leads  him  to  send  good  advertising 
money  after  poor  business  returns.  The  son  of  an  electrical 
engineer  of  no  mean  ability,  a  high-school  graduate,  a  member 
of  the  local  Advertising  Club,  and  of  the  Lions  Club,  he  seldom 
misses  a  chance  to  adapt  his  methods  to  the  most  approved 
procedure  to  meet  changing  conditions.  The  writer,  who 
draws  many  of  his  metaphors  from  his  life  as  a  farmer’s  son, 
once  said  in  speaking  of  this  active  assistant,  “I  prefer  a  horse 
that  pulls  on  the  bit  to  a  donkey  that  requires  the  club.” 

It  must  not  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  that  any  one  per¬ 
son  was  solely  responsible  for  building  up  the  business  of  the 
Association.  Much  credit  goes  to  the  third  “Musketeer,”  whose 
responsibility  it  has  been  through  the  decade  just  passed,  to 
see  that  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  blind-made  goods 
were  up  to  the  standard  and  requirements  of  good  business. 
Harry  L.  Glickson  was  born  in  Russia,  in  1888,  when  perse¬ 
cution  was  the  chief  opportunity  then  afforded  the  Jewish 
people  for  development.  Deprived  of  an  early  and  adequate 
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education,  his  active  mind  has  allowed  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  knowledge  to  escape  him.  He  often  says,  “I  cannot 
tell  you  in  English,  but  I  know  well  enough  in  Yiddish  what  I 
want  to  say.”  The  writer  has  it  on  good  authority  that  “Harry,” 
as  he  is  best  known  to  his  friends,  can  still  recite,  verbatim, 
whole  chapters  of  the  Yiddish  Bible.  The  lure  of  America, 
urged  on  by  persecution  at  home,  led  him  to  leave  Russia  at 
the  early  age  of  fifteen.  After  four  months  in  a  Vienna  Hos¬ 
pital,  where  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs,  by  an  operation, 
improved  the  sight  of  the  eye  that  still  serves  him  best,  Harry 
made  his  way  via  Trieste,  Fiume,  and  Gibraltar  to  New  York 
City,  later  joining  his  parents  in  the  Catskills.  Going  the  next 
year  to  Pittsburgh,  he  engaged  in  one  mercantile  activity  after 
another,  including  a  small  store,  in  the  operation  of  which  his 
wife  was  of  great  assistance.  Conditions,  however,  including 
his  poor  sight  and  his  wife’s  poor  health,  seemed  to  be  against 
his  success.  The  year  1913,  so  to  speak,  found  him  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  During  the  next 
eight  years,  he  mastered,  one  by  one,  the  details  of  broom¬ 
making  and  of  other  trades  commonly  followed  by  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  His  genial  personality,  generous  disposition,  and  untiring 
devotion  to  duty  won  for  him  the  friendship  of  his  fellows,  the 
gratitude  of  the  many  he  was  able  to  serve,  and  the  esteem  of 
his  employers.  Such  was  the  Harry  L.  Glickson  whom  I  found 
when  I  came  to  Pittsburgh,  ready  to  assume  and  to  fulfil,  little 
by  little,  any  measure  of  responsibility  that  I  might  impose 
upon  him.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  spring  of  1923,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  broomshop  foreman  became  vacant,  Harry’s  first  real 
chance  came,  and  he  was  ready  to  take  it.  Year  by  year  for 
more  than  a  decade,  he  has  grown  with  the  work  and  has  caused 
the  work  to  grow.  Today  he  holds  the  position  of  Business  and 
Industrial  Manager,  responsible  for  the  manufacturing  activi¬ 
ties  and  is  virtually  the  credit  man  of  the  establishment.  It  was 
he  who  discovered  the  commodious  quarters  in  which  the 
Association  is  now  housed,  and  to  him  goes  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  improved  conditions  under  which  many  of  our  blind 
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people  of  Pittsburgh  now  work.  Ambitious  beyond  his 
strength,  generous  beyond  his  means,  and  confident  to  per¬ 
form  beyond  the  ability  of  any  two  men,  this  veritable  “David” 
of  the  blind  has  slain  many  a  Goliath,  and  will  slay  many  more. 
The  father  of  three  promising  boys,  the  youngest  of  whom  met 
an  accidental  death,  and  another  of  whom  is  without  sight,  he 
knows  the  weight  of  grief  and  renders  a  sympathetic  service  to 
others  in  accordance  therewith. 

It  is  with  undisguised  feelings  of  pleasure  and  esteem,  that 
I  thus  present  to  my  readers  The  Musketeers,  who  have  so  ably 
fought  and  still  fight  my  professional  and  commercial  battles. 
Many  and  loyal  are  my  co-workers,  but  few  and  restricted  are 
the  pages  of  this  volume.  Would  that  some  mention,  compara¬ 
ble  to  their  deserts,  might  here  be  made  of  each  and  every  one, 
for  as  has  been  said  before,  I  am  very  fond  of  people,  especially 
of  those  who  render  me  loyal  support. 


XIII 

SUPERIOR  PROFESSIONS 

“Superior  Professions”  is  the  title  of  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  of  Utah,  in  collaboration  with  the  writer, 
for  the  proposed  World  Congress  on  the  Blind,  and  published 
in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  February,  1934.  In  that  article, 
eleven  so-called  professions  in  which  blind  people  are  render¬ 
ing  acceptable  service  are  discussed  to  the  extent  justified  by 
the  data  then  available.  These  professions  are:  administration, 
business,  divinity,  home  teaching,  law,  literature,  music,  music 
teaching,  osteopathy,  physiotherapy,  and  teaching.  This  enum¬ 
eration  is,  of  course,  incomplete,  and  is  therefore  of  little  value 
as  a  basis  for  scientific  discussion.  The  list,  nevertheless,  will 
serve  to  focus  the  reader’s  attention  upon  certain  phases  of 
employment  in  which  the  initiative  and  preparation  of  the 
individual  usually  enable  him  to  place  himself,  or  to  create  the 
conditions  of  his  own  success.  Whatever  the  terms  themselves 
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may  ordinarily  denote,  they  are  used  here  in  the  sense  of  pur¬ 
suits  rather  than  in  that  of  professions  per  se.  Thus,  they  may 
include  the  self-made  man  as  well  as  the  college-bred  and 
technical  expert.  The  blind  man  or  woman  may  practice  his 
profession,  pursuit,  or  calling  wholly  within  the  field  of  or¬ 
ganized  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness,  or,  as  in  the  in¬ 
stances  which  follow,  he  may  practice  his  calling  among  the 
sighted,  entirely  apart  from  such  organized  work.  No  blind 
executive,  business  man,  writer,  or  teacher,  who  practices 
wholly  within  organized  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness, 
however  efficient  he  may  be,  can  escape  the  suspicion  in  some 
quarters  that  a  measure  of  his  success  is  due  to  the  protected 
conditions  and  special  immunities  assumed  to  surround  his 
position.  It  is,  this  fact,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  that  leads 
independent  and  ambitious  blind  people  to  seek  their  callings 
in  fields  where  they  are  in  direct  competition  with  seeing  peo¬ 
ple.  For  the  same  reason,  the  blind  person  who  succeeds  in  such 
open  competition  with  his  sighted  fellows  bears  more  convinc¬ 
ing  testimony  to  the  ability  of  blind  people  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  the  case.  With  due  respect  for  those  who,  like  myself, 
have  done  their  life’s  work  within  the  field  of  organized  work 
for  the  conquest  of  blindness,  it  is  with  peculiar  pride  and  satis¬ 
faction  that  I  present  the  following  sketches  for  the  reader’s 
interest  and  information.  It  will  be  noted  that,  of  the  four  per¬ 
sons  presented,  two  are  men  and  two  are  women,  one  only  is 
college-bred,  and  all  have  in  some  measure  molded  or  created 
the  conditions  which  have  made  for  their  success. 

STELLA  E.  PLANTS 

The  field  of  administrative  work  is  one  in  which  the  qualified 
blind  person  is  the  equal  of  his  seeing  rival.  Miss  Stella  E.  Plants, 
formerly  District  Supervisor  of  the  Hazelwood  Office  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Emergency  Relief  Board  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  a  unique  example  of  this  fact.  Of  an  attractive  personality, 
friendly  and  natural,  this  purposeful  young  woman,  though 
lacking  the  prestige  of  a  college  education,  has  supervised  the 
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training  of  many  college  students  in  social  service  field  work, 
directing  and  supervising  an  office  and  field  staff  of  no  less  than 
fifty  persons.  Accepted  at  par  by  her  sighted  associates,  this 
dynamic  executive  proceeds  with  little  lost  motion  toward  her 
immediate  goal  and  sets  the  stage  for  further  and  greater  ac¬ 
complishments.  Miss  Plants  says  of  herself: 

I  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  expect  neither  special  considera¬ 
tion  nor  special  concessions  because  of  my  handicap.  I  have  always 
tried  to  give  more  than  my  superiors  asked.  I  have  always  accepted 
entire  responsibility  for  working  out  such  plans  as  were  necessary 
to  the  job.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  most  necessary  qualification  for 
the  individual  is  the  possession  of  an  imagination  and  vision  which 
will  enable  him  to  picture  himself  in  the  profession  of  his  choice. 

Graduating  in  1917  from  the  High  School  Department  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Plants,  like 
many  young  people  more  fortunate  than  herself,  spent  several 
fruitless  years  seeking  her  place  in  the  world  of  affairs.  Realiz¬ 
ing,  at  length,  the  necessity  for  more  special  training,  she  entered 
the  Margaret  Morrison  School  of  Social  Service,  Pittsburgh, 
graduating  in  June,  1926.  The  following  month,  she  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  case  worker  on  the  staff  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
now  the  Family  Society,  in  which  organization  she  had  received 
her  practical  field  work  training.  So  satisfactory  was  her  work 
and  so  apparent  her  ability  that,  in  November,  1929,  she  was 
made  Acting  Supervisor  of  one  of  Pittsburgh’s  six  districts,  com¬ 
prising  three  city  wards.  She  soon  found  herself  in  charge  of 
about  forty  workers,  including  several  college  graduates  taking 
the  social  service  course  at  Margaret  Morrison.  Accepting  her 
next  position  in  November,  1933,  Miss  Plants  continued  to  give 
satisfactory  service  commensurate  with  that  given  by  sighted 
people  of  similar  responsibilities.  Recently  she  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Washington  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  writer’s  part  in  the 
vocational  guidance  of  this  young  woman  was  extremely  negli¬ 
gible.  Whatever  credit  there  is  in  this  direction,  other  than  that 
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due  to  her  own  ability  and  industry,  belongs  to  Mr.  Bradley  S. 
Joice,  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind. 

SIR  CHARLES  LINDSAY 

Eyesight,  though  a  contributory  element,  is  not  an  essential 
to  success  in  big  business.  Among  my  personal  acquaintances 
are  many  blind  men  who  have  made  good  in  one  commercial 
line  or  another.  Outstanding  among  them  are  John  C.  Howlett, 
of  South  Boston,  Virginia;  the  late  Frederick  W.  Johnston,  of 
Toronto,  Canada;  the  late  J.  O.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Thomas  J.  Nichols,  of  Manchester,  Virginia; 
and  Charles  W.  Lindsay,  of  Montreal,  Canada.  Mr.  Howlett 
has  built  up  a  thriving  business  throughout  the  south  in  pianos, 
victrolas,  and  other  musical  instruments.  When  last  heard 
from,  he  was  enjoying  a  net  annual  income  approximating  eight 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Johnston  made  and  lost  two  moderate 
fortunes  and  built  up  a  third  in  a  mail-order  post  card  and  pic¬ 
ture  business.  Mr.  Lippincott  accumulated  a  fortune  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  through  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
soap  and  kindred  articles,  bequeathing  his  estate  for  the  benefit 
of  blind  people  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Nichols  made  his  money 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  drug  business.  Finally,  Mr.  Lindsay 
acquired  his  million  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  pianos. 

A  man  of  culture  and  refinement,  beloved  and  respected  by 
friend  and  competitor,  Charles  William  Lindsay  is  beyond 
doubt  the  ablest  business  man  without  sight  on  the  American 
continent  and  a  recognized  leader  in  his  chosen  field.  Liberal 
in  his  many  charities,  he  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  cause 
of  those,  who,  like  himself,  labor  under  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness.  A  charter  member  and  Trustee  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  from  its  beginning,  he  contributed  the  first 
one  thousand  dollars  toward  its  maintenance.  He  was  knighted 
by  King  George  V  of  England  in  recognition  of  his  accom¬ 
plishments  and  philanthropies,  his  name  appearing  in  “His 
Majesty’s  New  Year’s  Honors”  for  1935. 
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Born  in  Montreal  during  the  late  1850’s,  Mr.  Lindsay  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  business  experience  in  a  Boston  store.  Acci¬ 
dentally  blinded  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  Perkins 
Institution,  thoroughly  mastering  the  trade  of  piano  tuning 
and  repairing.  Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  began  life  as  an 
itinerant  piano  tuner.  Presently,  however,  he  began  to  buy  up, 
repair,  and  sell  old  pianos  at  a  profit.  Soon,  he  was  manufac¬ 
turing  his  own  instruments,  organizing  a  company  of  promi¬ 
nent  business  men  for  the  purpose.  The  business  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds  until  the  Lindsay  Piano  Company,  of  which  he  is 
still  President,  had  established  thriving  branches  in  seven  Cana¬ 
dian  cities,  with  capital  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars.  Sir  Charles 
Lindsay  modestly  attributes  his  success  to  his  power  of  con¬ 
centration,  to  the  invaluable  assistance  of  his  wife,  and  to  the 
unbounded  support  of  his  Directors  and  employees.  The  career 
of  this  eminent  man  from  a  clerkship  to  affluence  and  knight¬ 
hood  is  emblematic  of  the  true  American  spirit  and  an  earnest 
of  what  can  be  done  despite  a  handicap  when  initiative  and 
capacity  unite  with  a  balanced  judgment. 

FRANK  W.  SEVERNE 

Unlike  Miss  Plants,  but  like  Sir  Charles,  Mr.  Se verne  had  no 
scholastic  training  for  his  special  calling  beyond  that  afforded 
by  a  residential  school  for  the  blind.  Nevertheless,  he,  too, 
stands  out  among  the  successful  blind  people  of  America.  As 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Watkins  Glen  Express ,  a  county 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  twenty-five  hundred  zealous  readers 
and  a  contributing  staff  of  forty-eight  rural  headline-hunters, 
he  is  the  best  known  citizen  of  Schuyler  County,  New  York. 
Writer,  political  leader,  and  philosopher,  Mr.  Severne  has  been 
and  is  an  influence  for  moral,  civic,  and  social  betterment  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  his  immediate  community.  His  philoso¬ 
phy  is  well  epitomized  in  his  own  statement  that  “one  can  al¬ 
ways  be  happy  if  one  learns  to  enjoy  those  things  which  are 
within  one’s  reach.” 

Frank  W.  Severne  was  born  January  4,  1861  at  Montour 
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Falls,  Schuyler  County,  New  York.  Fie  acquired  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  local  public  school.  Accidentally  blinded  in  one 
eye  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  losing  sight  of  the  other  through  a 
sympathetic  affection,  he  entered  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia.  Here  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  family  removed  to  Watkins  Glen,  where,  for 
fifteen  years,  young  Seveme  assisted  his  father  in  the  conduct 
of  a  successful  restaurant.  The  business  experience  thus  acquired 
emboldened  the  young  man  to  take  unto  himself  a  wife  and 
subsequently  to  strike  out  along  the  line  of  his  own  inclinations. 
Accordingly,  in  1895,  he  married  Miss  Fannie  M.  Brooks,  of 
Elmira,  who  has  been  his  confidential  adviser  and  able  right 
bower  throughout  the  forty-odd  years.  In  1900,  they  removed 
to  their  comfortable  home  on  the  shore  of  beautiful  Lake  Sen¬ 
eca;  and,  in  1902,  he  was  elected  County  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor,  which  office  he  held  for  nine  years.  In  1907,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  to  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  the  first  graduate  of 
that  institution  to  be  so  honored.  He  is  still  serving  in  this 
important  capacity.  It  was,  however,  not  until  he  was  forty- 
eight  years  of  age  that  he  launched  upon  the  real  enterprise  of 
his  life.  Forming  a  stock  company  of  local  political  leaders,  he 
established  the  Watkins  Glen  Express ,  assuming  full  editorship 
of  the  paper  in  1910.  In  1922,  he  bought  out  the  stock  company 
and,  assisted  by  his  able  wife,  continues  the  journal  as  sole 
proprietor.  Well  beyond  his  three  score  years  and  ten,  blessed 
still  with  the  companionship  of  his  understanding  wife,  two 
daughters,  and  grandchildren,  this  patriarch  of  Schuyler 
County  is  numbered  among  the  select  few  who  create  or  mold 
the  conditions  which  make  for  their  success  in  life. 

DR.  ELEANOR  GERTRUDE  BROWN 

That  a  little  girl  should  lose  her  sight  at  the  age  of  four  is, 
unfortunately,  far  too  common  an  occurrence  to  attract  public 
interest.  That  a  gifted  young  girl  should  graduate  with  honors 
from  a  residential  school  for  the  blind  is  not  likely  to  arouse 
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much  more  general  attention.  Even  that  a  blind  woman  has 
toiled  for  two  years  in  a  box  factory — competing  successfully 
with  sighted  women,  supporting  herself  the  while,  and  laying 
aside  the  snug  little  sum  of  ninety-five  dollars  toward  the  goal 
she  had  set  for  herself — is  not  apt  to  become  a  matter  of  public 
comment  or  concern.  When,  however,  a  blind  working-girl 
comes  to  her  former  school  superintendent  and  says,  in  effect, 
“I  am  going  to  matriculate  at  the  University,  using  the  money 
I  have  saved  as  a  starter,”  her  courage  and  initiative  command 
immediate  attention  and  respect  by  all  in  contact  with  her. 
When,  having  completed  a  four-years’  course  in  three  and  one- 
half  years,  she  wins  her  A.  B.  degree  without  concession  to  her 
handicap,  she  is  rightfully  recognized  as  the  peer  of  her  sighted 
classmates.  “But,”  they  ask  with  varying  degrees  of  genuine 
concern,  “what  can  she  do  with  all  this  education?” 

When,  a  few  months  later,  Miss  Eleanor  Gertrude  Brown 
(for  it  is  she  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking)  was  admitted  as 
“Coach  Teacher”  to  Steele  High  School  of  her  native  city, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  the  entire  town  was  agog  with  the  evident 
accomplishments  of  this  unusual  young  teacher.  Miss  Brown 
records  her  early  teaching  impressions  as  follows: 

As  I  recall  the  year’s  work,  there  are  memories  of  trials  and 
worry  for  the  first  six  weeks,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  how  I  sur¬ 
vived  the  period  when  the  boys  and  girls  were  experimenting  with 
a  new  teacher  and  a  blind  one  at  that.  I  do  not  know  how  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  survive  and  to  gain  the  necessary  control  and  co-operation 
of  the  pupils,  but  since  then,  the  months,  though  full  of  hard  work, 
have  been  most  enjoyable.  The  class  which  once  threatened  to 
make  me  gray  is  now  the  greatest  expectation  of  the  day.  My  pupils 
work  with  and  for  me,  and  most  of  all,  I  have  begun  to  study  each 
individual  nature  and  to  find  what  is  hidden  beneath  the  surface. 
Teaching  is  difficult  for  all  beginners,  but,  perhaps  on  account  of 
my  handicap,  my  boys  and  girls  have  made,  and  I  believe  will 
continue  to  make,  teaching  for  me  a  possibility. 

This  belief,  has  been  more  than  justified  throughout  the 
years. 

Admitted  almost  immediately  to  the  regular  staff  of  the  Steele 
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High  School,  Miss  Brown  taught  English,  German,  and  Latin 
acceptably  for  eight  years.  Since  then,  she  has  confined  herself 
principally  to  the  teaching  of  history.  She  has,  in  the  meantime, 
continued  her  studies,  taking  her  M.  A.  degree  from  Columbia 
University  in  1922,  and  her  Ph.  D.  degree  from  the  same  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1933.  order  that  she  might  accomplish  this  work, 
she  was  twice  granted  a  necessary  leave  of  absence  by  the  Steele 
High  School.  Her  thesis,  written  in  connection  with  her  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree  and  subsequently  published  in  book  form,  is 
entitled  Milton's  Blindness.  Regarding  this  masterful  treatise, 
the  late  Dr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  who  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  the  time  of  Miss 
Brown’s  graduation  from  that  institution,  wrote,  in  part,  in 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  February,  1934, 

Milton's  Blindness  is  an  exhaustive  review  of  everything  that 
has  been  published  in  the  years  since  scholars  have  been  intrigued 
by  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  Fate  by  which  he  became  sight¬ 
less  and  have  sought  to  chart  its  influence  in  the  life  of  the  great 
poet. 

In  the  same  article,  Dr.  Van  Cleve  says  of  Dr.  Brown: 

To  the  undersigned,  who  has  been  a  consultative  and  friend  of 
Miss  Brown  since  1907,  this  story  of  success  is  a  reminder  that 
earnest  perseverance  in  effort  to  attain  a  goal  is  more  likely  to 
bring  fulfilment  than  luck  or  lavish  contributions  of  friends.  Miss 
Brown  has  not  lacked  friends  who  have  stood  by  her  all  these  years, 
but  in  the  main  she  has  indeed  made  her  own  way,  has  earned  both 
her  sustenance  and  her  intellectual  and  social  advancement.  And 
with  it  all,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  remained  unspoiled  and  is 
today  the  gentle,  friendly  girl  who,  years  ago,  began  to  make,  with 
her  sighted  pupils,  the  contacts  that  won  her  a  place  in  their 
respect  and  affection.  Without  any  display  of  erudition  or  of  the 
superiority  which  the  possession  of  such  learning  often  inclines 
some  possessors  of  it  to  exhibit,  she  is  a  worthy  example  of  a  blind 
woman  attaining  the  highest  success. 
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XIV 

WITHIN  THE  FOLD 

The  blind  executive  in  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness 
seldom  enjoys,  to  the  full,  the  same  unqualified  recognition  or 
personal  satisfaction  as  comes  to  a  blind  business  or  professional 
man  whose  work  is  wholly  among  sighted  people.  Two  ele¬ 
ments,  complements  of  the  same  cause,  underlie  this  fact. 

First :  The  conquest  of  blindness  is  such  a  complex  of  social 
service,  rehabilitation,  and  employment  as  to  defy  any  safe 
comparison  or  contrast  with  similar,  but  simpler,  activities  on 
behalf  of  sighted  people.  At  best,  the  blind  executive  in  his 
isolated  field  finds  himself  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
background  of  his  own  blind  clientele.  Whatever  his  real 
ability,  no  one  thinks  or  speaks  of  him  as  “an  able  man.”  He  is 
rather,  often  when  the  facts  do  not  wholly  justify,  conceded 
and  declared  to  be  “an  able  blind  man.”  Gall  and  wormwood! 
How  he  writhes  and  squirms  under  the  would-be  compliment! 
On  the  other  hand,  how  different  it  is  with  a  Milton,  a  Lindsay, 
or  a  Gore,  each  of  whom,  apart  from  his  handicap,  stands  out 
in  his  chosen  field  as  a  man  among  men. 

Second :  The  blind  executive  engaged  in  the  conquest  of 
blindness,  whether  or  not  he  realizes  its  full  significance,  is  pro¬ 
tected  in  his  tenure  of  office  by  a  sort  of  blanket  or  civil  service. 
Once  he  is  installed,  the  members  of  his  employing  Board  are 
apt  to  develop  toward  him  and  his  accomplishments  a  credulity 
and  indulgence  which  practically  precludes  the  possibility  of 
his  removal  for  any  cause  short  of  a  flagrant  breach  of  trust. 
The  presence  of  an  able  blind  member  on  such  a  Board  tends 
strongly  to  normalize  the  situation.  This  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  Boards  to  dismiss  inefficient  blind  employees  has  often 
been  cited  as  the  chief  reason  for  not  placing  seemingly  capable 
blind  people  in  positions  of  official  responsibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  shadow  of  credulity  and  indulgence  does  not  fall 
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upon  the  blind  person  who  demonstrates  his  ability  in  open 
competition  with  his  sighted  fellows. 

The  normal  blind  executive  in  the  work  for  the  conquest  of 
blindness,  while  recognizing  these  disparaging  elements,  will  not 
let  them  assume  the  proportions  of  an  inferiority  complex.  He 
can  always  measure  his  success  in  terms  of  the  accomplishments 
of  sighted  executives  in  his  particular  line  of  work.  He  has, 
therefore,  no  quarrel  with  fate,  no  apology  to  make,  and  is  free 
to  challenge  his  sighted  competitor  to  outdistance  him  in  ac¬ 
complishment.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  and  on  behalf  of  scores  of  such 
blind  executives,  that  the  following  brief  sketches  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  reader. 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  FRASER 

A  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Fraser  of  Beaufort,  the 
twelfth  Earl  Lovat  of  Scotland,  Charles  Frederick  Fraser  was 
an  aristocrat  by  birth,  a  giant  in  mind  and  body,  and  a  man  of 
the  highest  integrity.  A  practical  idealist,  dignified  and  serious, 
he  approached  each  important  problem  with  the  irresistible 
force  of  a  well-ordered  mind.  He  was  a  typical  example  of 
those  who  know  and  know  that  they  know.  His  judgments, 
therefore,  were  usually  sound,  and  his  undertakings  were  vir¬ 
tual  prophecies  of  things  to  be.  A  pupil  of  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  and  Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  he  combined  in  rare 
measure  the  intellectual  vision  of  the  former  and  the  indomit¬ 
able  spirit  of  the  latter.  His  prominence  in  affairs  other  than  the 
conquest  of  blindness  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  founded, 
and  edited  for  several  years,  The  Critic ,  a  weekly  journal;  and 
by  the  further  fact  that  he  was  President  of  the  North  British 
Society,  a  position  long  held  by  his  grandfather.  He  was  the 
pioneer  in  Nova  Scotia’s  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness, 
respected  and  esteemed  alike  by  the  “Big  Four,”  the  “Young 
Turks,”  and  the  scholarly  Dr.  James  J.  Dow. 

Charles  Frederick  Fraser,  the  fourth  of  fourteen  children 
born  to  Benjamin  de  Wolf  and  Elizabeth  Allison  Fraser,  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  January  4,  1850. 
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Notwithstanding  an  accident  to  his  eyes  at  the  age  of  six, 
which  resulted  ultimately  in  blindness,  he  secured  his  early 
education  in  the  local  schools  of  Windsor.  Later,  entering 
Perkins  Institution  at  South  Boston,  Massachusetts,  he  gradu¬ 
ated  with  distinction  before  that  school  had  begun  to  certificate 
its  pupils.  Thus,  the  method  by  which  he  secured  his  primary 
and  secondary  education  parallels  closely  the  “academy  sys¬ 
tem”  which  has  long  been  advocated  by  George  F.  Oliphant, 
Principal  of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  at  Macon. 

Returning  to  his  native  province,  young  Fraser’s  unusual 
ability  was  recognized  the  following  year,  1 873,  by  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  superintendency  of  the  recently  organized  “Hali¬ 
fax  Asylum  for  the  Blind.”  Under  his  wise  and  virile  direction, 
this  institution  gradually  assumed  the  proportions  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  establishment,  and,  in  1884,  its  name  was  appropriately 
changed  to  the  “Halifax  School  for  the  Blind.”  He  added  a 
free  circulating  library  of  embossed  books  to  the  School,  in 
1879;  and,  in  1882,  induced  the  Provincial  Legislature  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  free  education  of  Nova  Scotia’s  blind  children  at 
public  expense.  He  initiated  home  teaching  and  gainful  em¬ 
ployment  among  blind  adults,  and,  step  by  step,  elevated  his 
school  for  the  young  blind  to  the  front  rank  of  such  institutions 
in  America. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  his  work,  and  as  occasion  re¬ 
quired  thereafter,  Sir  Frederick,  as  we  now  know  him,  traveled 
mainly  by  horse  and  buggy  throughout  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces,  visiting  blind  adults  and  children,  and  impressing  upon 
all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  the  contagion  of  his  in¬ 
spiring  personality.  As  with  Sir  Francis  Campbell  in  Great 
Britain,  so  with  Sir  Frederick  Fraser  in  Nova  Scotia,  every 
blind  person  felt  the  impelling  force  of  his  personality,  felt 
assured  of  his  commendation,  should  commendation  be  due, 
and  felt  definitely  answerable  to  him  in  event  of  failure. 

Continuing  his  own  liberal  education  amid  the  stress  of 
a  busy  life,  Charles  Frederick  Fraser,  K.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  was  the  recipient  of  marked  honors  conferred  by 
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Kings  University,  in  1884,  and  again  in  1915;  and,  by  Dal- 
housie,  in  1901.  In  1913,  he  was  publicly  commended  for  his 
work  before  the  bar  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Nova 
Scotia;  and,  in  1915,  he  was  knighted  by  King  George  V  for 
the  same  distinguished  service.  The  spirit  of  Sir  Frederick  is 
well  characterized  in  the  following  words  of  his  distinguished 
pupil,  Dr.  J.  A.  MacDonald:  “With  untiring  energy,  with  a 
marvelous  capacity  for  work,  with  taste,  judgment,  and  clear 
vision,  he  flung  himself  into  his  labors  and  undertook  reforms 
that  would  have  daunted  the  most  courageous.” 

As  a  boy,  the  writer  heard  with  unfeigned  admiration  of  the 
earlier  successes  of  this  dynamic  character;  as  a  young  man,  he 
met  Sir  Frederick  personally,  only  to  have  his  admiration  ripen 
into  genuine  esteem;  and,  as  a  man  of  mature  years,  he  learned 
to  value  him  as  an  educator  and  philosopher. 

The  first  Mrs.  Fraser,  Ella  J.  Hunter,  of  Carleton,  New 
Brunswick,  (1891-1909)  was  a  writer  of  some  note  in  America 
and  Great  Britain.  The  second  Mrs.  Fraser,  Jane  Stevens,  of 
Halifax,  more  recently  known  as  Lady  Fraser,  assumed  her 
marital  duties  in  June  1910,  presenting  her  husband,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  with  his  only  son  and  heir.  This  young  man, 
named  for  his  father,  having  graduated  from  Dalhousie  Uni¬ 
versity  (Halifax),  is  now  doing  postgraduate  work  at  Harvard 
University. 

Sir  Frederick’s  discriminating  judgment  continued  clear  and 
forceful  until  the  end.  When,  in  1923,  he  staged  the  jubilee  of 
his  distinguished  career,  he  had  the  rare  discretion  to  resign 
the  superintendency  of  the  Halifax  School  and  to  restrict  his 
activities  to  membership  on  its  Board  of  Directors.  Two  years 
later,  July  5,  1925,  this  victor  over  blindness  passed  quietly  to 
the  great  beyond,  ready,  no  doubt,  for  other  and  better  worlds 
to  conquer. 

ADELIA  M.  HOYT 

When  the  good  taste  and  refinement  inherent  in  lavender 
and  old  lace,  rare  Dresden  china,  and  delicate  mosaic  are  found 
combined  and  impersonated  in  one  vibrant  human  entity,  one 
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recognizes  the  presence  of  superior  personality  and  feels  an 
impulse  to  adore.  Something  like  this  lies  at  the  very  basis  of 
man’s  idealization  of  woman.  Such  taste  and  refinement,  com¬ 
bined  with  vibrant  intellectual  charm,  characterize  our  subject, 
Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt. 

Born  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Miss  Hoyt  was  destined  for  a  role  of  fame  in 
the  Capital  of  a  great  people.  She  suffered  a  serious  illness  at 
the  age  of  six,  which  led  to  the  gradual  loss  of  eyesight.  The 
only  alternative  then  open  to  a  blind  child  of  Iowa,  as  in  many 
other  sections,  for  an  education,  was  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  Of  her  experience  there,  Miss  Hoyt  writes: 

I  received  my  elementary  education  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind,  then  known  as  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind.  I  was  thus 
fortunate  in  spending  eight  years  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  McCune,  a  scholarly  man  who  believed  in  giving  blind  peo¬ 
ple  all  the  education  they  can  stand,  as  well  as  a  practical  outlook 
on  life.  While  much  can  be  said  of  day  schools  for  blind  children, 
I  believe  heartily  in  the  residential  school  for  the  vast  majority  of 
such  children;  and  I  would  not  exchange  my  school  life  for  any 
other. 

At  the  time  of  Miss  Hoyt’s  graduation  from  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Blind,  opportunities  were  scarce  for  blind  students  in 
the  field  of  higher  education,  so  that  her  advanced  scholarship 
was  acquired  only  at  the  expense  of  much  initiative  and  energy. 
Of  this  phase  of  her  education,  Miss  Hoyt  writes  in  part: 

After  leaving  school,  I  supplemented  my  education  by  brief 
courses  in  Latin,  French,  and  German,  pursued  in  high  school  and 
under  special  teachers.  My  literary  studies  have  continued  ever 
since  by  courses  of  reading,  including  Chautauqua  courses,  club 
courses,  and  continuous  specialized  reading.  My  ambition  was  to 
be  a  writer;  and,  in  the  years  that  followed  my  leaving  school,  I 
published  a  few  short  stories  and  poems,  some  of  which  found 
favorable  mention  in  leading  magazines. 

Outstanding  among  the  stories  here  referred  to  by  Miss  Hoyt 
is  the  classic  gem  “After  Graduation.”  Depicting  the  efforts  of 
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a  blind  girl  just  out  of  school  to  adjust  herself  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  home,  society,  and  economic  life,  this  inimitable  mas¬ 
terpiece  met  sympathetic  response  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
blind  women  wherever  it  was  read.  It  was  published  and  re¬ 
published  in  ink  and  braille,  and  has  been  translated  into  sev¬ 
eral  modem  languages. 

As  no  opportunity  for  regular  remunerative  employment 
offered  itself,  Miss  Hoyt’s  cultural  activities  continued  for 
several  years  to  share  the  time  with  the  multitude  of  domestic 
duties  essential  to  the  making  of  a  comfortable  and  happy  home 
for  her  father  and  sister.  In  what  follows,  she  sets  forth  a  choice 
bit  of  her  practical  and  wholesome  philosophy  of  life: 

If  there  is  any  one  rule  which  I  have  followed,  it  is  that  nothing 
is  too  insignificant  for  one’s  best  effort;  that  everything  well  done 
leads  to  something  better;  and  that  all  knowledge  acquired  is  of 
value  when  one  takes  the  next  step.  Through  all  my  career,  I  have 
been  blessed  with  the  help  and  companionship  of  a  sister  who  has 
been  my  severest  critic  and  best  friend.  She  deserves  half  the  credit 
for  all  I  have  done  and  am  doing. 

In  1913,  the  long  coveted  opportunity  came  to  this  patient, 
painstaking  young  woman;  and  it  found  her  well  prepared  to 
assume  her  duties  as  assistant  to  Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  who 
was  then  in  charge  of  the  Service  for  the  Blind  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  When,  in  1918,  Mrs.  Rider’s  duties  were  extended 
to  include  braille-transcribing,  Miss  Hoyt  was  made  instructor 
in  this  new  field  of  service  to  the  blind.  Again,  when,  in  1925, 
Mrs.  Rider  resigned  her  Federal  duties  for  a  second  venture 
into  the  state  of  matrimony,  her  competent  assistant  was  placed 
in  charge  of  braille-transcribing,  which  position  she  still  holds. 
The  following  brief  statement  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
braille-transcribing  is  adapted  from  one  of  Miss  Hoyt’s  own 
radio  talks. 

At  the  end  of  the  World  War,  several  hundred  blinded 
soldiers  returned  home  to  face  new  and  strange  conditions  of 
life.  The  need  of  these  men  for  something  they  could  read  for 
themselves  was  the  inspiration  for  braille-transcribing  then 
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inaugurated  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  co-operation  with 
the  Library  of  Congress.  More  than  two  thousand  sighted  vol¬ 
unteers  have  been  trained  to  write  accurate  braille,  and, 
through  their  efforts,  more  than  seven  hundred  new  titles  are 
transcribed  each  year.  These  books  are  presented  to  libraries 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  country,  from  which  they  are 
circulated  to  their  respective  readers.  These  titles  range  from 
the  “best  sellers”  on  through  the  entire  library  catalogue;  and 
they  are  proof-read  by  blind  readers  trained  for  the  purpose, 
who  receive  a  small  remuneration  for  their  work.  Texts  in 
foreign  languages,  history,  law,  economics,  etc.,  are  transcribed 
on  request  for  students,  and  business  and  professional  men. 
Christmas  cards,  playing  cards,  and  games  are  embossed  for 
general  distribution  to  interested  blind  people.  Directions  for 
knitting,  weaving,  basketry,  cooking,  etc.,  are  also  available  to 
energetic  blind  people  through  this  medium. 

With  the  phenomenal  growth  of  braille-transcribing,  Miss 
Hoyt,  its  chief  exponent,  has  become  an  international  figure  in 
Red  Cross  circles,  an  authority  on  braille  codes,  and  a  valiant 
captain  in  the  conquest  of  blindness. 

SHERMAN  C.  SWIFT 

I  have  known  many  clever  and  scholarly  men,  both  with  and 
without  sight;  but  few  of  them  are  comparable  to  my  tried  and 
trusted  friend,  Sherman  C.  Swift.  As  Librarian  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Editor  of  the  Braille 
Courier ,  he  is  known  and  admired  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world  by  thousands  of  blind  readers;  while  his 
work  as  book  reviewer  and  poet  has  won  him  recognition 
far  beyond  the  limited  field  of  these  readers.  His  thorough 
knowledge  of  diacritics  made  his  services  invaluable  in  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  code  of  punctuation  for 
Standard  English  Braille;  and,  as  a  Canadian,  his  diplomatic 
work  on  behalf  of  Uniform  Type  was  far  greater  in  its  effect 
upon  the  ultimate  outcome  in  reconciling  the  British  and 
American  viewpoints  than  is  generally  realized.  As  a  Trustee 
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of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  he  did  yeoman’s 
duty,  and  as  one  of  the  book  critics  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind ,  he  is  still  rendering  notable  and  necessary  service. 

Blinded  by  an  accident  at  the  early  age  of  ten,  Mr.  Swift  has 
retained,  to  a  degree  little  short  of  marvelous,  his  powers  of 
visualization.  His  conversation  and  writings  show  a  fidelity  to 
fact  and  coloring  seldom  equalled  by  sighted  people.  He  is  a 
humorist  of  high  order,  indulgent  of  the  pertinent  pun,  but 
detesting  horse-play  in  any  form.  Moreover,  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  genial  gibes,  happy  in  repartee,  a  delightful  host,  and  an  easy 
conversationalist.  Mr.  Swift  is  known  to  many  of  us  as  “the 
Dean,”  because  of  his  relationship  to  the  author  of  A  Tale  of 
a  Tub;  but  our  interpretation  of  this  soubriquet  smacks  more 
of  the  collegiate  gown  than  of  the  ecclesiastical  stole;  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Richard  Warren,  of  Mayflower  fame,  he  might 
claim  Scotch  relationship  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Long  have  I  known  this  versatile  genius,  enjoyed  his  hos¬ 
pitality,  sat  with  him  in  conference,  and  toured  tabulated  New 
England  in  his  enlightened  and  enlightening  society.  In  every 
instance,  he  was  the  spirit  or  sage  of  the  setting.  The  Dean  is, 
forsooth,  a  desperately  modest  person,  insisting  that  he  has 
“done  nothing  but  hack-work.”  I  cannot,  however,  let  him 
keep  all  his  arc-lights  hidden  under  a  bushel. 

Sherman  C.  Swift  was  born  of  an  American  father  and  a 
Scotch-Canadian  mother  at  Petrolia,  Ontario,  on  March  31, 
1879.  Prior  to  his  loss  of  sight,  he  had  secured  the  rudiments 
of  an  education  in  the  day  schools  of  his  native  town.  His 
grammar-school  and  technical  education  was  received  at  the 
Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  and  the  Michigan 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing.  Returning  to  Petrolia,  he 
passed  through  the  local  high  school  with  a  standing  which 
won  him  an  “Exhibition”  scholarship  to  McGill  University, 
Montreal.  Here  he  graduated  with  first  class  honors  and  a  B.A. 
degree  in  modern  languages. 

While  at  McGill,  in  addition  to  several  helpful  money  prizes, 
he  carried  off  two  competitive  scholarships  and  was  awarded 
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both  the  bronze  and  silver  medals  by  the  Alliance  Frangaise 
for  public  speaking  in  French.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the 
Cercle  Frangais  and,  upon  graduation,  was  elected  class  poet. 
Entering  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  then  known  as  the 
Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  he  pre¬ 
pared  himself  thoroughly  for  high-school  teaching,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  his  M.A. 

The  cards  of  academic  prejudice,  however,  then  as  now, 
were  stacked  against  the  employment  of  handicapped  teachers 
in  public  institutions,  and  he  failed  of  his  immediate  goal.  Thus 
thwarted,  like  James  Green,  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  an  earlier  period,  Mr. 
Swift  turned  his  attention  to  coaching  and  tutoring  for  high 
school  and  college.  Like  Green,  he  was  eminently  successful 
in  this  field,  and  scores  of  representative  sighted  men  and 
women  of  today  pay  honest  and  grateful  tribute  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  able  instructor. 

During  the  strenuous  years  that  followed,  our  Dean  miti¬ 
gated  the  daily  grind  by  occasional  indulgence  in  verse,  the 
gems  of  which  were  published,  in  1 9 1 1 ,  under  the  title  T reasure 
T rove  and  Other  Poems.  After  this  manner  throughout  life,  he 
has,  like  the  busy  bee,  continued  to  “improve  the  shining  hour,” 
and  contemplates  the  publication  of  another  volume  of  choice 
verse  and  prose  in  the  near  future.  In  1934,  he  published,  in 
collaboration  with  a  noted  Canadian  writer,  The  Voyages  of 
Jacques  Cartier ,  to  which  Mr.  T.  G.  Marquis  contributed  the 
historical  sketches  and  Mr.  Swift  an  appropriate  introductory 
sonnet  to  each  sketch. 

Allured  in  1913,  by  the  cry  of  his  blind  fellows  for  service, 
which  he  knew  he  could  render  more  fully  and  understanding^ 
than  any  one  else,  Mr.  Swift  sacrificed  his  career,  already  so 
well  begun  among  his  sighted  fellows,  for  a  career  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  conquest  of  blindness.  Assuming  charge  of  what 
is  now  the  Library  and  Publishing  Department  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  he  has  continued  for  more  than 
twenty  years  to  render  signal  and  acceptable  service  in  his 
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threefold  capacity  of  librarian,  embosser,  and  editor.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  life’s  work,  his  Alma  Mater,  McGill  University, 
conferred  upon  him,  October  22,  1936,  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
referred  to  by  himself  as  “the  choicest  plum  in  the  orchard  of 
learning.” 

He  demonstrated  his  good  taste  and  added  to  his  efficiency 
when,  in  1917,  he  married  Miss  Agnes  H.  Cole,  of  Toronto, 
one  of  three  accomplished  sisters.  Mrs.  Swift’s  interpretation  of 
the  world  of  light  and  color  has  contributed  much  toward  her 
husband’s  unusual  power  of  visualization,  and  to  her  he  accords 
a  generous  share  of  the  credit  that  is  his.  My  own  good  wife  and 
I  deem  it  a  distinct  privilege  to  have  followed  in  some  measure 
what  the  Dean  modestly  and  somewhat  contemptuously  terms 
his  “hack-work,”  to  know  him  and  his  delightful  family,  and 
above  all,  to  be  numbered  among  their  friends. 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Education  Association,  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  (of  which  last  named 
organization  he  was  President  from  1923  to  1927),  Robert  B. 
Irwin  is  widely  known  within  the  extended  circles  represented 
by  these  professional  groups.  As  a  member  of  the  American 
Braille  Committee,  of  the  Moon  Society  of  London,  and  Hon¬ 
orary  Director  of  the  Jewish  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Vienna, 
he  is  well  known  in  the  world  of  embossed  types  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  is  most  closely  associated,  however,  in  the  minds  of 
us  all  as  the  indefatigable  and  efficient  Executive  Director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Of  an  inquiring  mind 
and  independent  spirit,  he  is  essentially  a  research  man,  im¬ 
pelling  rather  than  persuasive  in  both  conference  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 

When,  in  19 1 1,  Mr.  Irwin  was  appointed  to  membership  on 
the  Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  he  was,  because  of  his  years,  dubbed 
“Kid”  by  his  associates.  In  no  other  sense  could  he  have  then 
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been  termed  “a  kid”;  for  his  work  in  developing  the  Cleveland 
day-school  classes  for  the  blind  was  not  only  recognized  as  a 
man’s  accomplishment,  but  it  had  won  for  him  both  com¬ 
mendation  and  criticism  throughout  the  country.  His  views 
on  “the  Type  question”  were,  to  say  the  least,  unconventional; 
and  when,  a  year  later,  limited  funds  made  it  necessary  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Type  Committee,  his  name  was  found 
missing  from  the  membership.  By  an  irony  of  fate,  however, 
when,  ten  years  later,  the  whole  type  problem  was  turned 
over  to  the  American  Foundation,  it  became  Mr.  Irwin’s  direct 
responsibility  to  guide  this  movement  to  its  prophetic,  if  not 
logical,  conclusion. 

The  first  and  more  difficult  step  toward  a  uniform  type  had 
already  been  accomplished,  to  wit,  the  establishment  of  Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  a  literate  and  exact  system  eminently  adapted 
to  all  educational  purposes.  From  this  point,  with  the  unprece¬ 
dented  support  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Irwin,  by  improved  embossing  methods,  by  international 
conferences  on  code  detail,  and  by  securing  more  adequate 
Federal  funds,  has,  during  the  past  decade,  brought  about  what 
is  virtually  complete  uniformity  in  both  the  music  and  literary 
braille  codes  of  the  English-reading  world. 

Enough  has  been  said  already  to  make  the  reader  wonder 
what  kind  of  a  boy  was  father  to  this  man — what  were  his 
antecedents,  native  endowments,  and  early  environments.  For 
information  on  these  points,  we  are  grateful  to  a  close  and 
unimpeachable  associate  of  Mr.  Irwin’s. 

The  eldest  child  of  Robert  Payne  and  Hattie  Chappell  Irwin, 
and  the  grandson  of  a  physician,  Robert  B.  Irwin  was  born  at 
Rockford,  Iowa,  June  2,  1883.  Soon  after  his  third  anniver¬ 
sary,  Robert’s  parents  removed  to  the  state  of  Washington  and 
took  up  a  homestead  on  the  shore  of  North  Bay,  Puget  Sound. 
Here,  during  four  of  his  most  impressionable  years,  the  boy 
explored  with  more  or  less  freedom  the  somber  fir  forest,  the 
adjacent  mountains,  the  shores  and  coves  of  North  Bay.  As 
his  father  was  postmaster,  pharmacist,  and  lumber  merchant 
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of  the  settlement,  his  homestead  was  the  center  of  more  than 
ordinary  activity.  In  this  exceptional  environment,  the  boy’s 
inquiring  mind,  independent  spirit,  and  dauntless  initiative 
found  ample  outlet;  nor  was  their  exercise  more  than  tem¬ 
porarily  interrupted  by  the  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism 
which  resulted  in  his  total  blindness. 

A  single  incident  will  verify  the  truth  of  this  last  statement. 
The  narrow  path  to  the  home  of  Robert’s  great-grandfather, 
a  mile  away,  led  along  a  bluff  overhanging  the  Bay;  and  it  had 
been  the  lad’s  constant  ambition  to  make  the  journey  alone. 
Escaping  one  day  the  vigilance  with  which  the  family  had 
surrounded  him  since  his  loss  of  sight,  he  made  the  trip  without 
casualty.  Imagine  his  chagrin,  however,  upon  reaching  his 
destination  to  hear  a  giggle  behind  him  and  to  realize  that  he 
had  been  followed  the  entire  way  by  the  younger  children. 
From  that  time  on,  the  vigilance  was  gradually  relaxed,  and 
Robert  soon  became  the  leader  in  many  of  the  youthful  ex¬ 
ploits  staged  during  the  summer  vacations  of  his  stay  at  the 
Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind,  which  he  entered  at 
the  age  of  seven. 

The  initiative  and  experience  thus  acquired  enabled  young 
Irwin,  through  vacation  canvassing,  conducting  a  cigar  store 
in  an  office  building,  and  through  sub-letting  apartments  and 
rooms,  to  pay  his  own  way  through  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  When  he  had  taken  his  Bachelor’s  degree  in  1906,  a 
scholarship  granted  by  the  Seattle  University  Club  enabled 
him,  the  following  year,  to  take  his  Master’s  degree  at  Harvard, 
where  he  continued  his  studies,  especially  on  work  for  the 
blind,  two  years  longer. 

Well  endowed  by  nature,  experienced  in  the  field  of  practi¬ 
cal  endeavor  and  having  acquired  an  extensive  professional 
acquaintance,  Robert  B.  Irwin  rose  steadily,  through  a  series 
of  notable  accomplishments,  to  prominence  in  his  chosen  call¬ 
ing.  He  organized  the  Cleveland  day-school  classes  for  the 
blind  and  inaugurated,  in  1913,  the  Cleveland  sight-saving 
classes,  extending  their  activities  during  the  subsequent  ten 
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years  to  other  Ohio  cities.  In  1914,  he  adapted  the  Binet  mental 
tests  for  use  with  blind  children;  and,  in  1920,  established  the 
Clear  Type  Publishing  Committee  to  furnish  books  for  visually 
handicapped  children.  In  1919  and  1929,  respectively,  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  Blind  Relief  Laws: 
Their  Theory  and  Practice. 

Mr.  Irwin’s  national  career  began,  as  is  normally  the  case  with 
seeing  men,  at  the  age  of  forty,  upon  his  appointment,  in  1923, 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  as  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Education.  In  1929,  he  became  Executive  Director 
of  that  organization,  which  office  he  continues  to  hold.  A 
Unitarian  in  religion,  an  independent  in  politics,  and  a  veritable 
wizard  in  commandeering  the  means  and  man-power  of  others 
for  the  purpose  in  hand,  his  fertile  initiative  has  had  full  reign 
under  the  material  support  and  prudent  guidance  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation’s  incomparable  officers.  Pioneer  work  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  establishment  of  sight-saving  classes,  improved  em¬ 
bossing  methods,  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  development  of  the  Talking  Book  are  among  his 
outstanding  accomplishments. 

His  marriage,  in  1917^0  the  intelligent  and  attractive  Miss 
Mary  Blanchard,  of  Cleveland,  insured  to  him  a  sympathetic 
companion  and  competent  helpmate.  Their  Colonial  home  at 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  from  which  Mr.  Irwin  commutes  daily 
to  his  New  York  office  without  so  much  as  a  “lead  dog,”  serves 
both  as  the  editorial  office  of  the  Clear  Type  Publishing  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  hospitable  rendezvous  of  a  select  coterie  of 
friends  and  associates. 


xv 

FOUR  FORUMS 

There  are  four  well-established  forums  in  America  in  which 
problems  pertaining  to  the  conquest  of  blindness  are  freely  and 
favorably  discussed.  These  are  the  American  Association  of 
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Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  and  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind.  Incidentally,  I  find  no  fault 
with  the  title  of  the  first-named  forum.  I  do,  however,  for 
three  major  reasons,  question  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the 
phrase  “for  the  blind,”  in  the  titles  of  the  other  three  forums, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  any  organization  devoted  to  the  education 
or  employment  of  blind  people. 

The  first  objection  to  the  phrase  “for  the  blind”  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  tends  definitely  to  classify  blind  people  as  a  dependent 
group,  and  thus,  despite  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  to  segregate 
them  in  the  minds  of  their  sighted  fellows.  In  the  second  place, 
this  phrase  tends  to  engender  in  the  minds  of  blind  people  them¬ 
selves  a  false  sense  of  ownership  of  the  organization  through 
which  they  receive  service  of  any  sort.  Lastly,  the  term  itself 
is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  embrace  all  the  activities 
in  which  a  given  organization  is  engaged. 

Such  expressions  as  “blind  school,”  “blind  shop,”  and  even 
“blind  asylum”  are  direct  reflections  of  a  public  psychology 
which  has  been  fostered  by  continually  seeing  and  hearing  this 
unhappy  phrase.  Much  of  the  resentment  manifested  by  certain 
blind  people  toward  activities  of  their  particular  agency,  other 
than  those  which  put  actual  cash  into  their  pockets,  grows  out 
of  their  false  sense  of  ownership,  encouraged,  in  part,  by  the 
constant  reiteration  of  the  words  “for  the  blind.”  Again,  it 
requires  great  logic  and  keen  diplomacy  to  convince  either 
these  blind  people  or  the  giving  public  that  money  contributed 
“for  the  blind”  is  meant  to  be  used  for  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness,  the  socialization  of  the  blind  individual,  the  education  of 
the  seeing  public  to  a  right  conception  of  the  place  of  the  said 
blind  individual  in  society,  or  for  any  purpose  other  than  wages 
or  relief.  The  observant  reader,  no  doubt,  has  already  guessed 
what  I  would  substitute  for  this  faulty  phrase.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  expression  “for  the  conquest  of  blindness”  would  meet 
all  essential  requirements  in  titles  of  organizations  and  would 
be  wholly  free  from  the  foregoing  objections. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was 
organized  in  1 87 1  under  the  astute  leadership  of  the  “Big  Four”; 
and,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  has  held  biennial  conven¬ 
tions  ever  since.  There  was,  however,  a  preliminary  meeting 
held  in  1853,  the  record  of  which  is  not  usually  bound  in  its 
regular  Proceedings.  When,  during  the  second  decade  of  the 
present  century,  Messrs.  Morrison,  Anagnos,  Wait,  and  Hun- 
toon  (the  “Big  Four”  mentioned  above)  had,  in  turn,  relin¬ 
quished  their  leadership,  their  mantles  were  assumed  by  the  so- 
called  “Young  Turks,”  among  whom  were  Edward  E.  Allen, 
John  F.  Bledsoe,  Olin  H.  Burritt,  S.  M.  Green,  Charles  A. 
Hamilton,  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  George  F.  Oliphant,  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve,  and  George  S.  Wilson.  Already  six  of  these  nine 
Elishas  have,  by  seniority  or  death  passed  out  of  active  service, 
and  their  places  have  been  filled  by  still  younger  educators. 
These  distinguished  men  are  the  writer’s  own  contemporaries. 

The  leadership  of  the  “Big  Four,”  as  observed  by  the  author, 
was  characteristic  of  the  pioneer,  self-assumed  and  dogmatic; 
while  that  of  the  “Young  Turks”  has  always  been  conferred 
upon  them  by  their  fellows  and  has  been  characterized  by  rea¬ 
son  and  diplomacy.  As  members  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  these  last-named  men,  assisted  by 
many  as  able  as  themselves,  have  for  twenty  years  contributed 
one  valuable  report  after  another  to  each  succeeding  conven¬ 
tion,  and  their  individual  opinions  have  been  confidently  sought 
on  every  conceivable  problem  pertaining  to  the  work.  Mem¬ 
bers,  also,  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  they  have  given  of  their  time  and  talents  to  every  im¬ 
portant  movement  on  behalf  of  blind  people. 

Eyesight  in  itself  is  not  an  essential  qualification  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind; 
nor  is  blindness  a  bar  to  such  membership.  Active  membership, 
however,  is  restricted  to  directors,  superintendents,  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  schools  for  the  blind,  and  heads  of  libraries  and  library 
departments  circulating  embossed  literature.  Anything  what- 


“Young  Turks” 

Upper  left,  Dr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve;  upper  right,  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Allen;  center,  John  F.  Bledsoe;  lower  left,  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt; 

lower  right,  Thomas  S.  McAloney 


Some  Progressives  in  Education  of  the  Blind 

Upper  left,  Francis  Eber  Palmer;  upper  middle,  George  F.  Oli- 
phant;  upper  right,  Bradley  S.  Joice;  lower  left,  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes;  lower  middle,  S.  M.  Green;  lower  right,  Charles  A. 
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soever  pertaining  to  the  conquest  of  blindness — educational, 
industrial,  economic,  social,  or  religious — is  deemed  proper  for 
discussion  in  these  biennial  forums.  The  Association’s  restricted 
membership  has  made  it  a  conservative  body,  a  sort  of  upper 
house — “Senate,”  or  “Council.”  The  professional  character  of 
its  membership,  together  with  the  wide  range  of  topics  dis¬ 
cussed,  has  produced  the  wealth  of  dependable  literature  on  the 
conquest  of  blindness  to  be  found  in  its  biennial  Proceedings. 
This  exclusive  membership  and  wide  range  of  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  soon  aroused  the  jealous  attention  of  other  workers  for 
the  conquest  of  blindness,  especially  blind  people  not  eligible 
to  its  active  membership.  This  feeling  crystallized  toward  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  into  a  movement  to  establish 
a  more  populous  and  representative  form  in  which  every  phase 
of  the  work  might  be  equally  vocal. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

In  1 895,  an  organization  of  superior  blind  people  was  formed, 
entitled  “The  Missouri  National  College  Association.”  The 
following  year,  it  was  reorganized  under  the  imposing  title  of 
“The  American  Blind  People’s  Higher  Education  and  General 
Improvement  Association.”  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  1905 
that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  as¬ 
sumed  its  present  name,  removed  the  limitation  of  blindness  as 
a  necessary  qualification  for  membership,  and  opened  its  forum 
to  representatives  of  all  phases  of  the  work. 

Two  blind  men,  Attorney  Edward  J.  Nolan,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  Librarian  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell,  of  Saginaw,  Mich¬ 
igan,  visited  Baltimore  in  the  late  nineties  on  behalf  of  this 
movement.  Conservative  by  nature,  skeptical  of  “all-blind” 
organizations,  and  knowing  little  then  of  the  conquest  of  blind¬ 
ness  beyond  my  immediate  academic  field,  I  made  poor  re¬ 
sponse  to  their  earnest  appeals.  In  1909,  however,  while  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Nolan  was  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  a  warm  friendship  began  at  the 
Columbus  convention  between  these  estimable  gentlemen  and 
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myself.  Associated  with  these  two  scholarly  progressives  in  the 
final  reorganization  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  were  other 
prominent  men  and  women,  both  blind  and  seeing,  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention  here.  Foremost  among  the  sighted  workers  thus 
participating  was  the  “Apostle  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  conquest  of  blindness,”  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  His  secre¬ 
tarial  guidance,  through  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  continued 
by  his  worthy  successors,  Charles  B.  Hayes  and  Stetson  K. 
Ryan,  has  held  the  Association  on  its  charted  course  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Just  as  the  unwritten  law,  prece¬ 
dent,  or  what  you  will,  has  kept  the  control  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  the  hands  of  the  super¬ 
intendents  of  residential  schools,  so,  by  initial  understanding 
and  concerted  action  throughout  the  years,  the  control  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has  rested 
with  the  blind  people  themselves.  Nowhere  have  the  discre¬ 
tion  and  judgment  of  blind  people  been  more  apparent  than 
in  the  selection  of  their  sighted  secretaries;  and  nowhere  have 
the  superintendents  demonstrated  their  unselfish  interest  more 
completely  than  in  the  self-effacing  helpful  roles  they  have 
taken  as  members  of  this  more  populous  forum. 

Outstanding  among  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  who  have 
contributed  their  executive  ability,  wise  counsel,  and  noble 
example  to  the  cause,  through  the  medium  of  this  forum,  are 
Edward  J.  Nolan,  Eben  P.  Morford,  Charles  W.  Holmes, 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  and  Calvin  S.  Glover.  Many  others,  no  less 
gifted,  have  contributed  constructively  through  their  forensic 
and  executive  powers,  adding  materially  to  the  store  of  valu¬ 
able  literature  on  the  blind.  Apart  from  the  demands  for  a 
forum  through  which  the  rank  and  file  of  workers  might  make 
their  opinions  known,  the  most  impelling  motive  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  was  the  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  blind  people 
for  a  uniform  system  of  embossing.  The  part  played  by  the 
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Workers’  forum  in  this  movement  and  in  the  establishment  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  well  known  to  all 
the  profession. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  third  great  American  forum  for  the  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  the  conquest  of  blindness  is  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind.  Founded  in  1907  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  then 
Secretary  of  the  newly  organized  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  this  incomparable  magazine  mirrored 
for  nearly  twenty  years  the  proceedings  of  the  so-called  “Camp¬ 
bell’s  convention.”  During  the  years  between  1911  and  1925 
it  was  the  sole  outlet  for  the  reports,  papers,  and  discussions  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  ex¬ 
tension,  however,  of  this  very  practical  courtesy  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  but  a  minor  part  of  the  service  which  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind ,  throughout  more  than  thirty  years,  has  rendered 
the  profession  generally. 

With  Mr.  Campbell’s  relinquishment  of  the  editorship  in 
1923,  the  Outlook  was  taken  over  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  Its  circulation  was  greatly  expanded  with 
the  idea  of  interpreting  the  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness 
to  the  lay  public,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  to  serve  as  a 
medium  by  which  professional  workers  might  keep  informed 
about  new  developments  in  the  field  and  also  about  the  grow¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  Foundation. 

As  man  cannot  serve  two  masters,  so  the  magazine  could  not 
fulfill  this  double  function  with  equal  satisfaction  to  both 
groups  of  readers,  and  after  1930  it  gradually  became  more 
professional  in  nature.  The  only  professional  magazine  for 
workers  for  the  blind  published  in  the  United  States,  it  now 
aims  to  serve  chiefly  as  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
the  dissemination  of  news  of  professional  interest  to  workers 
for  the  blind.  Since  so  many  of  the  workers  for  the  blind  are 
themselves  without  sight,  a  braille  edition  is  published  as  well 
as  one  in  inkprint. 
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In  the  light  of  the  limited  access  which  the  general  reader  has 
to  literature  relating  to  the  blind  and  to  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness,  such  a  publication  is  both  essential  and  enlightening.  The 
following  facts  illustrate  the  relative  inaccessibility  of  such 
literature  to  the  general  reader. 

From  the  first,  each  issue  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  has  been  confined  to  a 
few  copies,  of  which  distribution  was  usually  restricted  to  its 
limited  membership.  The  same  is  essentially  true  of  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
The  Teachers  Forum ,  an  educational  research  journal  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  a  few  years 
ago,  is  a  very  much  needed  move  in  the  right  direction,  which 
makes  available  to  students  much  well  thought-out  material. 
Like  the  Proceedings  of  the  two  Associations,  however,  the 
issues  of  this  research  journal  are  virtually  restricted  to  a  select 
circle  of  professional  readers.  When  the  annual  reports  of  the 
several  schools  and  agencies  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  have 
been  added,  a  reasonably  complete  list  of  first  sources  has  been 
given.  The  writer  knows  well  whereof  he  speaks;  for,  in  the 
preparation  of  professional  articles  from  time  to  time,  it  has 
been  like  pulling  eye-teeth  to  extract  from  jealous  librarians 
the  precious  documents  essential  to  his  purpose.  Of  all  first 
sources  of  material  concerning  the  conquest  of  blindness,  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  the  most  accessible,  the  most  versatile, 
and  none  the  less  dependable.  All  honor  and  credit  to  its  two 
successive  editors,  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Hayes,  and  to  their 
able  assistants,  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell  and  Miss  Evelyn 
C.  McKay. 

THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Unique  among  these  forums  contributing  toward  the  con¬ 
quest  of  blindness  is  the  Matilda  "Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind. 
Founded  in  the  same  year  as  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  1907, 
and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler,  widow  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Arctic  explorer,  this  versatile  magazine  has,  from  the 
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outset,  held  unquestioned  supremacy  among  embossed  period¬ 
icals  of  the  civilized  world.  Issued  monthly,  and  from  time  to 
time  in  almost  every  embossed  type  to  meet  the  needs  or  pref¬ 
erence  of  its  eight  to  ten  thousand  readers,  its  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  available  for  thirty  years  to  every  blind  person 
able  and  disposed  to  read  by  touch.  Under  the  leadership  of  its 
wise  and  discriminating  editor,  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  it  has 
served  its  readers  in  a  variety  of  wholesomely  helpful  ways. 

Its  editorial  column,  “Publisher’s  Chat,”  transmits  without 
scolding  or  preaching  much  sane  and  practical  philosophy.  Its 
short  stories  are  well  selected  from  the  best  of  such  literature 
to  be  found  in  inkprint.  Its  original  stories,  essays,  and  poems 
evince  marked  ability  on  the  part  of  its  blind  contributors.  The 
selection  of  its  “Current  Events”  would  do  credit  to  the  editor¬ 
ial  staff  of  any  magazine.  The  experiences  and  successes  of  its 
blind  readers  as  interpreted  by  themselves  have  proved  helpful 
and  inspiring  to  other  blind  people  struggling  for  a  foothold  in 
life.  Its  “Bits  of  Humor”  are  genuine  “rarebits,”  and  its  “Obitu¬ 
aries”  are  informative,  rather  than  distressing  to  the  reader.  No 
one  can  read  the  Ziegler  Magazine  regularly  and  be  ignorant  of 
what  is  going  on,  either  in  the  world  at  large  or  within  that  of 
courageous,  worth-while  blind  citizens.  To  the  Ziegler  “fan,” 
this  magazine  is  W all  Street  Journal ,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Literary  Digest,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Black  Cat,  and  Sports 
Review.  Unique  indeed  is  this  forum  for  the  discussion  of  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  the  interest  and  welfare  of  blind  people. 

The  impersonation  of  this  admirable  periodical  is  its  genial 
editor.  As  Alexander  Hamilton  took  the  Congressional  Statute 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  treasury,  mint,  and  circu¬ 
lating  medium,  and  made  of  it  a  functioning  fiscal  organism, 
so  another  genius,  small  of  stature  and  versatile  of  intellect, 
accepting  the  responsibility  imposed  by  Mrs.  Ziegler’s  great 
gift  to  blind  people,  has,  throughout  these  many  years  breathed 
into  it  the  countless  blessings  which  he  knew  she  meant  to 
bestow.  The  gratitude  and  affection  of  Mr.  Holmes’  many  read¬ 
ers  throughout  the  civilized  world  were  ably  and  sympatheti- 
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cally  voiced  by  Miss  Helen  Keller  on  the  occasion  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  Ziegler ,  staged  especially  to  do  him 
honor. 

While  wishing  Mr.  Holmes  many  more  happy  and  useful 
years  of  service,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler 
and  to  her  son,  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  upon  whose  manly  shoul¬ 
ders  has  fallen  the  mantle  so  graciously  borne  by  his  lamented 
mother.  Mr.  Ziegler’s  interest  in  the  conquest  of  blindness  is 
further  attested  by  his  active  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 


XVI 

THE  TALE  OF  UNIFORM  TYPE 

Some  written  method  of  expressing  ideas  and  thoughts  has 
existed  among  men  from  the  earliest  times,  becoming  more  defi¬ 
nite  and  effective  as  the  needs  of  mankind  have  become  more 
complex.  The  ancient  Egyptian  had  his  hieroglyphics;  the 
Chaldean,  his  cuneiform  writing;  the  Chinese,  his  pictorial 
script.  One  by  one,  these  comparatively  clumsy  systems  have 
given  place  to  some  form  of  alphabetic  representation.  Express¬ 
ing,  as  the  letters  of  these  alphabets  do,  approximately  forty 
elementary  sounds,  they  have  many  corresponding  characters. 
In  their  turn,  these  various  alphabets  have  been  largely  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Roman,  or  Latin,  letter.  Thus,  in  every  essen¬ 
tial,  after  years  of  painful  evolution,  the  civilized  world  enjoys 
a  uniform,  or  universal,  printed  page.  Any  one,  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  master  a  specific  code,  may  read  as  he  runs. 

Something  like  this  alphabetical  evolution  has,  in  a  very 
limited  sense,  taken  place  in  the  world  of  embossed  print.  Even 
as  late  as  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  situation  with 
regard  to  embossed  print  stood  something  like  this:  A  finger 
reader  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  found  the  bulk  of  his  reading 
matter  embossed  in  British  braille,  the  alphabet  of  which  was 


Lower  left,  Charles  B.  Hayes;  upper  right,  Walter  G.  Holmes 
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essentially  that  of  the  original  French  braille.  Removing  to 
Boston,  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  reading  facilities  there,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  em¬ 
bossed  form  of  the  Latin  letter,  known  as  the  Boston  Line 
Letter.  Taking  up  his  residence  in  New  York  City,  this  physi¬ 
cally  benighted  soul  discovered,  to  his  undoing,  that  he  must 
master  New  York  Point,  an  embossed  code  entirely  distinct 
from  either  of  the  systems  with  which  he  was  already  ac¬ 
quainted.  Arriving  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  progress  of  the 
type  evolution,  under  the  virile  leadership  of  Edward  E. 
Allen,  was  second  only  to  that  in  New  York  under  William 
B.  Wait,  our  finger  reader  might  adapt  himself  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Line  Letter,  master  Moon  Type,  or  join  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  ranks  of  those  who  were  promoting  the  revised  adaptation 
of  the  British  system,  known  as  American  Braille. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  and  of  the  stupendous  cost  of  em¬ 
bossing,  no  argument  is  necessary  to  justify  the  movement  for 
Uniform  Type.  Since,  however,  each  system  of  embossing  had 
its  own  specially  equipped  plant,  its  own  school  and  circulat¬ 
ing  library,  and,  chief  of  all,  its  own  reading  clientele,  the 
movement  was  not  only  one  of  economic  proportions,  but 
called  for  much  diplomacy  and  salesmanship  on  the  part  of 
its  leaders.  The  real  credit  for  initiating  and  focusing  the  Uni¬ 
form  Type  movement  in  America  must,  forever  and  unequivo¬ 
cally,  go  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Ambrose  M.  Shot- 
well,  John  B.  Curtis,  and  Charles  W.  Holmes.  The  following 
account  is  taken  mainly  from  an  address  by  the  writer  to  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  its  Van¬ 
couver  convention,  June,  1930: 

The  first  system  of  reading  for  the  blind  was  invented  by 
Valentin  Haiiy,  in  1784,  consisting  of  embossed  characters  similar 
in  form  to  inkprint.  Feeling  the  necessity  for  a  more  legible  method 
as  well  as  one  in  which  the  blind  could  do  their  own  writing,  Louis 
Braille,  in  1829,  devised  a  system  based  upon  a  cell  of  six  dots, 
three  high  and  two  wide,  capable  of  sixty-three  separate  combina¬ 
tions,  which  in  modified  form  now  prevails  throughout  the  world. 
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In  1868,  Mr.  William  B.  Wait  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  discouraged  by  the  limited  number  of  blind  people  capable 
of  reading  Haiiy’s  Line  Letter  and  by  the  unwieldiness  of  books 
embossed  in  braille,  invented  New  York  Point,  a  system  consisting 
of  characters  two  dots  high  with  unlimited  lateral  extension,  in 
which  the  most  frequently  recurring  characters  are  represented 
by  the  fewest  number  of  dots. 

Believing  in  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  three-level  braille 
over  the  two-level  Point,  Mr.  Joel  W.  Smith  of  Massachusetts,  like 
Louis  Braille  himself  blind,  in  1878  applied  the  principle  of  fre¬ 
quency  of  recurrence,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wait,  to  his  modified 
system,  known  as  American  Braille. 

Meanwhile,  in  1 847,  an  exaggerated  form  of  Line  Letter  known 
as  Moon  type,  devised  by  an  Englishman,  Dr.  William  Moon, 
brought  reading  within  the  reach  of  elderly  blind  people  and  of 
others  whose  acuteness  of  touch  is  less  than  normal.  Soon  Line 
Letter  began  to  give  place  to  one  or  other  of  the  punctographic 
systems,  but  Moon  type  still  continues  to  serve  its  purpose  [among 
older  finger  readers]  more  fully  than  any  other  form  of  embossing. 

The  original,  or  French,  braille,  as  modified  for  use  by  English- 
speaking  people,  made  very  little  headway  in  America  outside  of 
Canada,  but  an  acute  rivalry,  amounting  to  a  veritable  punctogra¬ 
phic  fight  between  New  York  Point  and  American  Braille,  began 
to  develop  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
continued  virulent  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  one  or  other  of  these  two  systems  must 
be  generally  adopted  as  the  uniform  type  of  the  civilized  world, 
unless  perchance  failure  to  effect  such  uniformity  should  drive  the 
American  authorities  to  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  the  original 
braille. 

Impelled  by  a  desire  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  best  possible 
punctographic  system,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the 
Kansas  Convention  of  Blind  Workers,  in  1901: 

“That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  various 
forms  of  tactile  print,  and  to  labor  for  the  adoption  of  some  one 
universal  system.” 

Mr.  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell,  of  Saginaw  and  Mr.  John  B.  Curtis, 
of  Chicago, . . .  were  members  of  the  so-called  Tactile  Print  Inves¬ 
tigating  Commission  appointed  under  this  resolution,  and  although 
the  Commission  seems  to  have  no  regular  report,  the  American 
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Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  its  Saginaw  Convention, 
in  1905,  passed  the  following  resolution: 

“That  we  favor  the  adoption  of  some  one  uniform  type  for 
use  in  schools  and  general  reading,  and  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  communicate  with  the  English  Braille  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  to  continue  the  work  heretofore  assigned  to  the  Tactile 
Print  Commission.” 

The  Committee,  as  appointed,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Lee  N.  Muck,  John  B.  Curtis,  and 
Ambrose  M.  Shotwell. 

At  each  successive  convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  reports  of  research  work  done  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  made,  and  by  invitation  from  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  Committee  made  its  first  report 
to  that  body  at  its  twentieth  biennial  convention,  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  1912. 

By  the  time  of  the  Workers’  convention,  in  1913,  it  was  becom¬ 
ing  evident  that  the  merits  of  the  two  American  systems,  as  shown 
by  hundreds  of  tests  made  by  the  Uniform  Type  Committee, 
were  so  nearly  equal — as  were  their  defects — that  the  Committee’s 
attention  was  turned  to  the  possibility  of  finding  a  solution  in  some 
modified  form  of  the  original  French  braille,  as  revised  in  Great 
Britain  in  1908.  This  led  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  to  provide  the 
means  necessary  to  send  a  delegation  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Great  Britain  in  1914,  in  the  hope  that  some  practical 
basis  of  agreement  might  be  found  acceptable  to  the  idealism  of 
America  and  the  conservatism  of  England. 

As  the  International  Conference  on  the  Blind  was  being  held  in 
London  that  year,  there  were  present  at  these  conferences,  other 
than  Mr.  Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Miss  L.  Pearl  Howard,  and  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer  of  the  Committee,  a  goodly  number  of  Americans  promi¬ 
nent  in  work  for  the  blind,  including  Mr.  Migel,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  to  the 
Committee. 

The  British  Uniform  Type  Committee,  many  of  whom  had 
taken  part  in  the  revision  of  1908  above  mentioned,  were  adamant 
in  the  determination  that  no  jot  nor  tittle  of  their  Revised  Braille 
should  be  changed,  but  the  American  Committee  was  given  to 
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understand  that  if  the  blind  of  the  United  States  could  reach  an 
agreement,  their  findings  would  be  given  consideration  by  their 
British  cousins. 

Accordingly,  the  American  Uniform  Type  Committee  turned 
its  attention  to  the  development  of  a  system  subsequently  called 
Standard  Dot,  based  upon  the  Revised  Braille  alphabet,  numerals, 
and  punctuation  marks,  and  incorporating  the  New  York  Point 
principle  of  variable  base.  This  system  was  presented  to  both  the 
Instructors  and  the  Workers  at  their  conventions  in  Berkeley, 
California,  in  1915,  but  it  met  with  very  little  encouragement.  The 
psychological  effect,  however,  was  to  furnish  a  common  ground 
for  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  New  York  Point 
and  American  Braille,  and  from  that  time  forward,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type,  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Workers’  and  Instructors’  Associations,  the  cause  of  uni¬ 
formity  made  rapid  progress. 

Accordingly,  at  the  Halifax  convention  of  the  Instructors’  iVsso- 
ciation,  in  June,  1916,  the  following  recommendation  was  passed: 

“.  .  .  That  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
in  convention  assembled  adopt  officially,  and  urge  upon  the  blind 
of  America  and  those  interested  in  work  for  the  blind  to  adopt 
individually  and  officially,  Revised  Braille,  Grades  One  and  Two, 
as  now  authorized  in  Great  Britain;  provided,  however,  that  the 
duly  authorized  English  Committee  on  Uniform  Type  come  to  a 
full  agreement  with  our  American  Commission  on  Uniform  Type 
for  the  Blind  concerning  such  modifications  in  Revised  Braille  as 
have  been  proposed  by  the  American  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  or  the  English  Committee  on  Uniform  Type.” 

And  to  the  Portland  convention  of  Workers,  in  1917,  the  Com¬ 
mission  made,  in  part,  the  following  recommendations,  which  were 
adopted: 

“First.  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
in  convention  assembled,  endorse  the  action  taken  by  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  its  Halifax  convention, 
July,  1916,  in  accepting  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind.” 

•  ••••••••••• 

“Third.  That  the  Association,  in  adopting  this  Report,  express 
its  earnest  desire  to  have  the  question  of  uniform  type  settled  with¬ 
out  further  delay. 

“Fourth.  That,  to  this  end,  the  Commission  shall  draw  up  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  form  of  ‘Revised  Braille’  based  upon  the  present 
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Grades  One  and  Two,  to  be  designated  for  the  present  as  Grade 
One  and  a  Half. 

“Fifth.  That  the  said  Grade  One  and  a  Half  shall  consist  of  the 
alphabet,  punctuation  marks,  numerals,  and  all  single-cell  contrac¬ 
tions  of  Grade  Two,  except  such  few  characters  as  for  special 
reasons  it  may  seem  wise  to  revise  . .  .  with  the  understanding  that 
no  new  contractions  be  introduced. 

“Sixth.  That  as  soon  as  Grade  One  and  a  Half  shall  have  been 
formulated  by  the  Commission,  the  printing-presses,  schools, 
libraries,  etc.,  shall  be  urged  to  adopt  it  for  universal  use. 

“Seventh.  That  the  joint  Commission  as  now  constituted  shall 
be  a  permanent  Board  vested  with  final  authority  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  Uniform  Type;  and  that  all  printing-houses  be  urged 
to  conform  to  its  rulings  in  actual  practice. 

“Eighth.  That  the  Commission  continue  its  labors  with  the 
British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee  with  the  view  of  reach¬ 
ing  a  complete  agreement  regarding  the  whole  question  of  Uni¬ 
form  Type.” 

The  final  step  in  the  adoption  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half  . . .  was 
taken  at  the  Colorado  Springs  convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  in  June,  1918,  as  shown  by  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  adopted 
by  the  Instructors  and  published  in  their  Proceedings: 

“Messrs.  Burritt,  Allen,  and  Latimer  were  named  as  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  to  select,  prepare,  and  print,  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  a 
primer  suitable  for  use  in  the  elementary  classes  of  our  American 
schools;  and,  if  need  be,  to  prepare  another  primer  suitable  for  the 
use  of  home  teachers  of  the  blind  in  their  work  among  adults. 

“The  Secretary  submitted  the  tentative  key  to  Revised  Braille — 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  which,  with  some  alterations  and  omis¬ 
sions,  was  approved  by  the  executive  subcommittee,  and  referred 
for  final  drafting  to  the  subcommittee  charged  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  primers. 

“In  November,  1917,  the  key  to  Revised  Braille — Grade  One 
and  a  Half,  above  referred  to — was  finally  completed,  and  was 
subsequently  distributed  to  all  institutions  and  schools  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country. 


“In  conclusion,  your  Commission  respectfully  recommends: 


“Second.  That  this  Association  endorse  the  work  done  by  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  up  to  the  present 
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time,  and  hereby  constitutes  the  Commission  a  permanent  Board 
vested  with  the  final  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  uniform 
type  for  the  blind. 

“Third.  That  this  Association  recommends  the  adoption  of 
‘Revised  Braille — Grade  One  and  a  Half  as  the  uniform  type  for 
the  blind  of  America,  and  hereby  adopts  that  system  as  the  system 
which  it  authorizes.” 

In  theory  it  could  now  be  said  that  we  had  a  uniform  type,  but 
in  fact  there  were  yet  no  books  in  the  newly  adopted  type.  Before 
any  considerable  literature  could  be  available,  either  for  the  young 
blind  or  for  adults,  whole  libraries  of  books  in  American  Braille 
and  New  York  Point,  as  well  as  thousands  of  embossed  plates,  must 
pass  into  the  discard  at  tremendous  loss  to  printing-houses,  schools, 
and  libraries;  and  many  thousand  dollars  must  be  secured  from  na¬ 
tional  and  state  governments  and  from  philanthropic  sources  to 
make  Grade  One  and  a  Half  a  possibility  to  the  American  blind 
reader;  moreover,  days  of  patient  industry,  yes,  weeks  and  months, 
on  the  part  of  the  blind  themselves  in  learning  the  new  system, 
must  be  given  before  the  Commission’s  hopes  could  in  any  sub¬ 
stantial  degree  be  realized. 


The  work  of  the  Commission,  however,  from  this  time  on  until 
its  assumption  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  by 
action  of  the  two  Conventions  whose  creature  it  was,  had  to  do 
mainly  with  size  of  page  and  volume,  characters  of  embossing, 
prevention  of  duplication,  and  similar  details. 

We  will  be  pardoned  at  this  point  for  digressing  long  enough 
to  pay  some  small  tribute  to  a  few  outstanding  friends  whom 
we  made  during  our  brief  visit  to  Great  Britain  in  the  interest 
of  Uniform  Type. 

The  noted  journalist,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  had  lost  his 
sight  in  the  course  of  his  professional  career,  was  then  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  securing  a  uniform  embossed  type.  Sir  Arthur 
subsequently  founded  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  war-blinded  soldiers,  visiting  America  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  cause.  It  was  our  privilege,  along  with  other  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  International  Conference  on  the  Blind,  to  dine  with 
Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Pearson  in  their  London  home.  The  life 
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and  work  of  this  dynamic  personality  are  best  set  forth  in  his 
autobiography  entitled,  Victory  Over  Blindness. 

Socially,  our  British  acquaintances  were  friendly  and  gen¬ 
erally  indulgent  toward  the  American  ideal  of  uniformity; 
but,  officially,  they  were  adamant  to  the  idea  of  changing  one 
iota  of  their  beloved  Revised  Braille.  Chief  among  them  was 
the  estimable  Henry  Stainsby,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  gifted  Miss  H.  C. 
Russell,  who  visited  America  the  following  year  to  see  to  it 
that  nothing  heretical  in  type  matters  took  place  at  the  San 
Francisco  Convention. 

Among  the  more  indulgent  Britishers  were  the  late  Miss  E. 
W.  Austin  of  the  London  Library  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Ritchie,  Editor  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind ,  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Warrilow,  now  Director  of  Music  at  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  On  the  whole,  we  found  our  British  cousins  a 
likable,  uncompromising  group.  Our  pleasant  memories  in¬ 
clude  Messrs.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  of  Gardner’s  Trust;  Dick¬ 
son,  of  Oxford;  Stoddard,  of  Glasgow;  Pearson,  of  Upper  Nor¬ 
wood;  and  many  others  worthy  of  note. 

Throughout  the  entire  movement  for  a  uniform  embossed 
type,  the  element  of  cost  has  tempered  the  action,  of  conserva¬ 
tive  and  liberal  alike.  The  blind  leaders  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  movement  did  not  perhaps  feel  the  force  of  this 
economic  element  as  strongly  as  did  the  sighted  superinten¬ 
dents,  whose  schools  and  subsidiary  libraries  were  immediately 
concerned.  Immediate  cost  always  looms  larger  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  man  than  it  does  to  the  idealist  or  far-seeing  soul.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  cause,  there  were  among  the  superintendents 
comprising  the  “Young  Turks,”  a  number  of  these  far-seeing 
leaders,  who  realized  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  manufacturing 
a  single  embossed  system  would  be  infinitely  less  in  proportion 
to  the  service  rendered  than  the  cost  of  supporting  two  or 
more  such  systems.  Most  active  among  these  were  Edward  E. 
Allen,  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  John  F.  Bled¬ 
soe,  Thomas  S.  McAloney — all  closely  identified  with  institu- 
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tions  possessing  extensive  assets  in  embossed  books  and  print¬ 
ing  equipment.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  scholarly  insistence  of  these 
men  that  we  owe  the  literate  values  inherent  in  braille,  Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  elements  which  are  largely  sacrificed  in  the 
more  recent  code  and  practice  of  Standard  English  Braille. 

In  1923,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Commission  on  Uni¬ 
form  Type,  approved  by  the  two  Associations  from  which  it 
drew  its  authority,  responsibility  for  further  adjustment  in 
type  matters  was  turned  over  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  Robert  B.  Irwin  became  Chairman  of  what  is 
now  the  American  Braille  Commission.  Reopening  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee,  Mr.  Irwin,  in 
1924,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  E.  E.  Bramlette,  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  Frank  C.  Bryan,  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  visited  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  on 
behalf  of  two-side  printing  and  other  methods  of  better  em- 
bossiqg.  Little  further  progress  toward  greater  uniformity  in 
literary  codes  was  made  prior  to  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  held  in  New  York  City,  April,  1931. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  Committee  charged  with  uniformity 
in  braille  music  codes  registered  practical  success.  A  group  of 
experts,  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  musical  notation,  met  in 
Paris  in  April,  1929.  This  Committee  consisted  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States.  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
was  the  American  representative  and  guiding  influence  in  this 
conference.  The  braille  music  code  agreed  upon  at  this  time 
was  approved  before  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  duly  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  in  each  of  the  countries  participating.  As  a 
happy  consequence,  embossed  braille  music,  wherever  found 
today,  is  equally  available  to  every  blind  user,  whatever  his 
tongue  or  nationality. 

Encouraged  by  this  signal  success,  Mr.  Irwin  renewed  his 
efforts  toward  the  more  difficult  problem  of  complete  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  braille  literary  codes  of  America  and  other 
English-speaking  countries.  The  impetus  given  the  movement 
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by  the  World  Conference,  above  mentioned,  and  by  confer¬ 
ences  at  home  and  abroad,  enabled  Mr.  Irwin  some  three  years 
later  to  bring  home  the  uniform  agreement  now  known  as 
Standard  English  Braille. 


XVII 

THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Local  government  in  America  preceded  federal  organization, 
and  the  latter  came  into  being  only  when  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
certed  action  made  it  indispensable.  Similarly,  independent  en¬ 
terprises  of  every  variety  have  preceded  the  organization  of 
big  business.  In  like  manner,  work  for  the  conquest  of  blind¬ 
ness  had  developed  locally  long  before  there  was  any  well- 
defined  call  for  a  country-wide  agency  in  this  field  of  activity. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  consid¬ 
erable  agitation  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  college  for 
the  blind.  Finding  scant  favor  among  the  American  educators 
of  the  blind,  this  movement,  losing  impetus,  soon  fell  by  the 
wayside.  The  ghost  of  the  departed,  however,  refusing  to 
down,  appeared  in  a  more  practical  garb  and  began  to  haunt 
the  more  advanced  thinkers. 

With  the  growth  of  work  among  the  adult  blind  population, 
especially  that  of  home  industry  and  placement,  it  became  in¬ 
creasingly  evident  that  little  progress  toward  the  remunerative 
employment  of  these  people  would  be  made  until  more  lines 
of  such  employment  could  be  discovered  and  made  available. 
No  local  agency  was  financially  able  to  do  the  research  essen¬ 
tial  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  the  ghost  stalked  more  boldly 
than  ever.  When  the  World  War  added  its  appalling  quota  to 
the  blind  population,  a  renewed  urge  was  given  to  the  demand 
for  a  greater  variety  of  employment  opportunities  for  them. 
The  establishment,  almost  simultaneously,  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
London,  and  the  Red  Cross  Institute,  Baltimore,  for  the  re- 
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habilitation  of  the  war-blinded  attracted  great  public  attention 
to  the  cause.  The  resulting  funds,  philanthropic  and  public, 
made  possible  a  limited  exploration  of  the  fields  of  employ¬ 
ment  potentially  adapted  to  blind  people.  The  visit  of  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  to  America  added  fuel  to  the  crackling  flame, 
and  the  ghost  of  national  organization  in  America  began  to 
stalk  boldly  by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 

In  the  1919  Annual  Report  of  Perkins  Institution,  its  cau¬ 
tious,  but  prophetic  Director,  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  writes  in  part: 

Some  permanent  institute,  or  agency,  wisely  run  under  national 
auspices  in  trying  out  new,  old,  or  even  abandoned  fields,  and  for 
fitting  the  civilian  blind  to  enter  them;  also  for  persuading  employ¬ 
ers  to  hire  them  without  prejudice — something  of  this  sort,  the 
schools  for  the  young  blind,  which  are  mainly  prevocational  in 
aim,  would  welcome  as  a  much  needed  adjunct  to  their  work. 

In  1920,  pursuant  to  an  address  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Wallace  of 
the  Red  Cross  Institute,  the  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

That  this  Association  would  welcome  the  co-operation  of  some 
wisely  organized  agency  for  assisting  and  improving  the  vocational 
education  and  the  employment  of  the  blind  of  this  country,  such 
as  .  .  .  outlined  at  this  convention. 

As  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1919- 
1923,  it  was  my  duty  and  privilege  to  aid  in  preparing  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  1921  convention  at  Vinton,  Iowa.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  Mr.  Calvin  S.  Glover,  of  Cincinnati,  subsequently 
President  of  the  Association,  made  substantially  the  following 
suggestion:  Why  not  have  a  one-theme  program?  Have  each 
topic  treated  in  its  relation  to  the  central  theme?  And,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  circularize  the  profession  to  ascertain  the  theme  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  the  Workers?  Acting  upon  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
did  circularize  the  profession  generally,  and  I,  as  President, 
toured  the  eastern  and  central  states  on  behalf  of  a  one-theme 
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program  for  the  convention.  The  response  was  favorable  and  a 
preliminary  program  appeared  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
(Volume  XIV,  Nos.  3  and  4),  accompanied  by  the  following 
statement: 

In  presenting  the  accompanying  tentative  program  of  the  Ninth 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  the  Executive  Committee  is  responding  to  what  it  senses 
as  the  general  wish  of  the  most  thoughtful  workers  for  the  blind 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  is  in  their  minds  a  more 
or  less  definitely  defined  idea  or  feeling  that  there  should  be  in  this 
work  some  sort  of  general  foundation  representative  of,  and  re¬ 
sponsive  to,  every  important  phase  or  branch  of  the  profession. 
The  conception  of  the  nature  of  such  an  agency  ranges  all  the  way 
from  what  might  be  called  an  “Institute  for  Vocational  Education” 
to  a  “Foundation”  with  departments  for  initiating  research,  fur¬ 
nishing  information,  and  stimulating  local  initiative  through  co¬ 
operation  with  existing  organizations. 

It  is  very  essential,  therefore,  that  opportunity  should  be  given 
for  the  fullest  possible  discussion  of  the  question;  and  it  is  to  this 
end  that  the  Committee  ventures  to  depart  from  the  usual  mixed 
program  and  to  substitute  one  bearing  almost  entirely  upon  the 
topic  uppermost  in  the  public  mind. 

In  laying  down  a  one-theme  program,  it  is  attempted  to  make 
the  work  of  the  Convention  constructive  in  the  highest  degree, 
with  the  hope  that  the  conclusion  reached  through  the  various 
discussions  will  lead  to  substantial  and  concrete  results. 

In  presenting  the  final  draft  of  this  one-theme  program  to 
the  convention  itself  in  June,  1921,  the  President  said  in  part: 

The  time  seems  singularly  opportune  for  the  establishment  of 
an  organization  which  shall  be  not  only  representative  of,  and 
sensitive  to,  the  best  thought  of  the  profession  itself,  but  also  in 
sympathetic  and  practical  touch  with  the  world  of  affairs  outside 
of  work  for  the  blind. 

The  President  went  on  as  follows: 

In  order,  further,  that  something  concrete  and  practical  should 
result  from  the  convention  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  prepare 
in  advance  a  tentative  draft  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws  which 
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might  be  found  acceptable  for  the  purpose,  and  which  might  lead 
logically  to  the  establishment  of  a  “Foundation  for  the  Blind.”  Very 
little  appropriate  material  was  found  available;  but  I  was  able,  from 
the  “Outline  of  a  Research  Bureau,”  by  Robert  B.  Irwin;  “A 
Sketch  of  a  Clearing-House,”  by  M.  C.  Migel;  and  an  address  by 
L.  W.  Wallace  to  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  at  Baltimore,  together  with  special  suggestions  by  Charles 
W.  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts,  to  draft  an  instrument  acceptable 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 

Feeling  that  the  question  was  larger  than  the  province  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  copies  of  the  draft  were  sent  to  as  many 
other  persons  as  the  time  and  means  at  hand  permitted:  .  .  .  The 
criticisms  and  suggestions  received  from  the  various  sources  were 
unusually  helpful.  In  light  of  these  criticisms  and  suggestions,  the 
Articles  were  redrafted  and  submitted  for  proper  legal  advice  to 
Mr.  W.  Howard  Hamilton,  of  Baltimore,  who  became  intensely 
and  personally  interested  in  the  matter,  giving  free  of  charge  his 
own  services  and  those  of  his  office  force.  The  material  was  thus 
legally  drafted  into  a  Certificate  of  Incorporation  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  which  laws  permit  cor¬ 
porations  to  hold  their  business  meetings  anywhere  within  the 
United  States.  A  conference  on  the  whole  matter  was  held  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  May  5,  1921, 
at  which  time  the  legal  draft  was  thoroughly  discussed  and 
amended.  Those  present  at  the  conference  were  Mrs.  Gertrude 
T.  Rider,  Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Miss  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite, 
Messrs.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Olin  H.  Burritt, 
Eben  P.  Morford,  Edward  E.  Allen,  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Charles  B. 
Hayes,  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  and  H.  Randolph  Latimer. 

The  principle  of  “open  covenants  openly  arrived  at,”  so 
strongly  advocated  by  the  late  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
was  happily  demonstrated  in  the  development  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  now  known  as  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  one-theme  program  of  the  Vinton  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  June,  1921, 
reached  its  climax  in  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions: 

That  this  Association  does  hereby  authorize  Messrs.  H.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Latimer,  Waldo  Newcomer,  and  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  to 
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act  as  its  Committee  on  Incorporation,  and  to  incorporate  in 
accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  hereinafter  set 
forth. 

That  said  Committee  on  Incorporation,  in  accepting  the  duty 
thus  imposed  upon  them,  agree,  having  accomplished  the  act  of 
incorporation,  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  adoption  of  the  By¬ 
laws  hereinafter  set  forth. 

That  said  Committee  on  Incorporation,  having  accomplished  the 
incorporation  and  enacted  the  By-laws,  agree  to  proceed  immedi¬ 
ately  to  elect  fifteen  Trustees  hereinafter  named  as  the  First  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  organization. 

That,  having  done  all  these  several  things  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  Association  and  in  perfect  good  faith,  said  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Incorporation  shall  turn  over  to  the  first  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Corporation,  all  Minutes  and  other  papers  in  any  way 
relating  to  the  organization,  and  shall  itself  thereupon  cease  to  exist. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  said  that  the  cordial  and  harmonious 
spirit  which  characterized  the  Vinton  convention  was  largely 
attributable  to  the  thoughtful  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  our 
host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Palmer,  and  to  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  final  drafting  of  the  proposed  Constitution  and 
By-laws  of  the  Foundation,  poured  all  necessary  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters. 

In  obedience  to  the  foregoing  Resolutions,  as  reported  in  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
September  23,  1921,  with  the  Honorable  James  H.  Preston, 
former  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  substituting  for  Mr.  Waldo 
Newcomer,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Incorpora¬ 
tion.  On  the  call  of  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  the 
first,  or  organization,  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  offices  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  November  28, 1921. 

The  interest,  co-operation,  and  support,  which  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  of  New  York  City,  had,  for  a  decade,  given  to  the  Uni¬ 
form  Type  movement,  made  him  the  outstanding  philanthro¬ 
pist  in  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness.  His  association  with 
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Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  focused  his  attention  upon  the  need  for  such  an 
agency  as  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  It  was  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  those  of  us  who  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  these  activities  should  have  regarded  him  as  the 
logical  man  to  head  up  our  new  organization.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  organization  meeting,  and  the 
Trustees  deemed  it  best,  pending  his  return,  to  effect  a  tempo¬ 
rary  official  set-up. 

In  this  spirit,  Mr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  of  Philadelphia,  agreed  to 
serve  as  temporary  President  of  the  Foundation;  Mr.  Randall 
J.  Condon,  of  Cincinnati,  as  Vice-President;  Mr.  Herbert  H. 
White,  of  Hartford,  as  Treasurer;  and  Mr.  W.  Howard 
Hamilton,  of  Baltimore,  as  Secretary.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  the  following  day,  November  29,  Mr. 
H.  R.  Latimer,  of  Pittsburgh,  consented  to  act  as  temporary 
part-time  Director-General  pending  the  employment  of  a  full¬ 
time  executive.  It  will  always  be  a  matter  of  great  gratification 
to  know  that,  at  this  initial  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Lindsay,  of  Montreal,  himself  a  blind 
man,  made  the  first  contribution  toward  the  work  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation.  His  generous  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  promptly 
matched  in  like  amounts  by  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  of  Worcester.  These  funds,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  smaller  contributions,  kept  the  Foundation  run¬ 
ning  until  its  organization  on  a  permanent  basis  early  in  1923. 
At  a  second  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  January  23, 
1922,  Mr  Burritt  resigned  the  temporary  presidency  to  take 
effect  May  15,  1922;  and  Mr.  Migel  was  elected  unanimously 
as  President  of  the  Foundation.  Mr.  Migel  assumed  his  duties 
in  May,  and  Mr.  Latimer,  as  previously  arranged,  relinquished 
his  temporary  part-time  office  upon  the  assumption  of  duty  by 
Dr.  Joseph  C.  Nate,  as  Director-General,  January  1,  1923. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  executive  organization  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  was  virtually  completed  by  the  appointment  to  the 
staff  of  two  men  experienced  in  the  conquest  of  blindness.  On 
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February  i,  1923,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  became  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Education,  and  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes  was  made 
Director  of  Information  and  Publicity,  and  Editor  of  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind.  Under  the  readjustment,  in  1929,  of  the 
executive  management,  Mr.  Irwin  was  made  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  and  Mr.  Hayes,  retaining  the  editorship  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  became  Field  Director. 

With  the  appointment  of  these  able  executives,  in  1923,  the 
Foundation  began  to  function  in  earnest.  Although  the  story 
of  its  many  accomplishments  is  too  long,  too  varied,  and  too 
recent  for  narration  here,  a  few  personal  tributes  and  a  brief 
summary  of  accomplishments  will  constitute  a  fitting  conclu¬ 
sion  to  this  sketch  of  the  Foundation’s  origin,  organization, 
and  objective. 

Among  those  officially  identified  with  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  from  its  organization  in  November,  1921, 
were  Messrs.  W.  Howard  Hamilton,  Herbert  H.  White,  Olin 
H.  Burritt,  and  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin. 

Mr.  Hamilton’s  services  in  the  drafting  of  the  Certificate  of 
Incorporation  have  been  previously  mentioned.  As  Trustee, 
Secretary,  and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  from 
1921  until  1924,  he  proved  himself  an  unusually  efficient 
officer  and  his  resignation,  because  of  pressing  business  obli¬ 
gations,  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  all  of  his  associates.  Coming 
of  a  family  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  Mr.  Hamilton  took 
naturally  to  his  profession.  Graduating  from  the  Baltimore 
City  College  and  taking  his  LL.  B.  in  1907,  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  Law  School,  he  was  identified  with  the  law  firm 
of  Ritchie,  Janney,  and  Griswold  until  its  dissolution  in  1915, 
when  he  set  up  as  an  independent  corporation  attorney.  His 
standing  in  his  own  community  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  Director  of  the  Calvert  Bank  of  Baltimore,  of  the  United 
States  Mortgage  Company,  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Sand  Company,  of  the  Yellow  Taxi  Company,  and  of  the 
Maryland  Warehouse  Company. 

Mr.  White  was  Trustee,  Treasurer,  and  member  of  the  Exec- 
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utive  Committee  of  the  Foundation  from  its  organization  until 
his  death  January  6,  1934.  Identified  with  financial  institu¬ 
tions  from  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  he  held  one  responsible 
position  after  another,  and  was  Treasurer  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  from  1906  until  the  close  of 
his  useful  life.  His  long  and  varied  experience  as  a  leading  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Hartford, 
fitted  him  to  pass  wisely  upon  the  problems  with  which  the 
Foundation  has  to  deal.  His  philosophy  of  life,  as  embodied  in 
the  single  statement,  “Do  your  duty  as  it  is  made  clear  to  you 
without  regard  to  consequences,”  made  him  a  safe  and  sane 
counselor  in  every  personal  and  official  situation.  As  the  life 
of  this  wholesome  Christian  financier  and  gentleman  had  been 
an  asset  to  every  institution  and  individual  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  so  was  his  death  a  definite  loss. 

Mr.  Burritt  (now  Dr.  Burritt),  as  previously  mentioned, 
was  the  first  President  of  the  Foundation,  holding  the  office  in 
•trust,  so  to  speak,  for  Mr.  Migel.  A  Trustee  and  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  from  the  first,  he  became  Secretary  of 
the  Foundation  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  which 
office  he  filled  with  marked  efficiency  until  his  retirement  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health  in  the  fall  of  1936.  His  knowledge  of  the 
work,  acquired  through  years  of  observation  and  experience, 
helped  materially  in  the  solution  of  many  a  perplexing  prob¬ 
lem,  and  his  calm  judgment  steered  the  Committee  clear  of 
many  a  dangerous  shoal. 

Miss  Sherwin,  President  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind,  like  Mr.  White  brought  to  the  Foundation  an  experi¬ 
ence,  financial  and  executive,  the  value  of  which  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate.  As  a  Trustee  and  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  her  service  is  coincident  with  the  life 
of  the  Foundation;  while,  at  an  early  date,  she  succeeded  Dr. 
Condon  as  Vice-President.  Her  experience  in  the  management 
of  philanthropic  agencies  won  her  the  perennial  chairmanship 
of  the  Foundation’s  Budget  Committee.  In  the  discharge  of 
this  duty,  as  in  that  of  other  obligations  imposed  upon  her  by 
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Upper  left,  Miss  Helen  Keller;  upper  right,  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel; 
lower  left,  Miss  Polly  Thomson;  lower  right,  Mrs.  Anne  Sulli¬ 
van  Macy 
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the  Foundation,  Miss  Sherwin  has  manifested  a  judgment  and 
poise  rarely  surpassed  by  the  ablest  executive. 

Scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  under  the  able  leadership  of  its  President  and  patron, 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  magnetic  person¬ 
ality  of  Dr.  Helen  Keller,  has  already  taken  its  place  in  the 
front  ranks  of  America’s  philanthropic  institutions,  and  is 
gradually  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  its  most  sanguine  founders.  In 
substantiation  of  this  statement,  we  submit  a  list  of  its  major 
accomplishments. 

The  Foundation  has  awarded  scholarships  in  a  variety  of 
schools  to  ambitious  and  deserving  blind  students,  the  total 
value  of  which  to  date  approximates  thirty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  No  less  than  forty-five  hundred  radios  have  been  fur¬ 
nished,  free  of  cost,  to  needy  blind  persons,  while  hundreds 
more  have  been  distributed  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  At  an 
outlay  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  research  and 
manufacture,  a  superior  braille  typewriter  has  been  perfected 
in  the  Foundation’s  laboratory  and  made  available  at  cost  to 
any  person  desiring  such  a  machine.  The  Foundation  has  been 
instrumental,  first  in  securing  from  Congress  the  necessary 
permissive  legislation,  and  second  in  inducing  the  railroads  of 
the  country  to  permit  a  blind  person  and  guide  to  travel  at  the 
rate  of  one  fare.  Recently,  this  privilege  has  been  extended  to 
include  travel  on  certain  steamship  and  interstate  bus  lines. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  to  needy  blind  individuals  incident 
to  the  Foundation’s  leadership  is  the  clause,  but  recently  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  providing  Federal 
funds  to  supplement  direct  relief  to  the  needy  blind  granted  by 
the  several  states.  In  all  instances  in  connection  with  the  fore¬ 
going,  where  the  merit  or  responsibility  of  the  individual  blind 
person  is  involved,  the  Foundation  should,  and  does,  rely, 
wherever  possible,  upon  the  recommendation  of  some  local 
agency  for  the  blind. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  it,  in  1923, 
the  Foundation  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  development  and 
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present  status  of  uniform  embossing  as  it  relates  both  to  the 
musical  notation  and  to  the  literary  code.  It  is  also  entitled  to 
full  credit  for  its  part  in  securing  an  annual  Congressional  sub¬ 
sidy  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  embossing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  braille  literature.  In  this  connection,  the  Foundation 
saves  thousands  of  dollars  annually  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
compiling  and  distributing  a  list,  or  catalogue,  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  to  prevent  the  needless  duplication  of  braille  and  Moon 
type  texts.  The  crowning  glory  of  the  Foundation’s  service  to 
blind  individuals  is  the  development  of  the  “Talking  Book,”  a 
modified,  sensitized  phonograph  and  radio.  After  four  years  of 
experimentation,  involving  the  expenditure  of  $35,000,  up¬ 
wards  of  2200  Talking  Book  machines  were  manufactured 
and  distributed  at  cost  to  as  many  blind  persons.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Foundation,  President  Roosevelt,  through  the 
National  Emergency  Council,  made  a  special  grant  of  $2 1 1,500 
for  the  manufacture  of  5000  more  of  these  machines  to  be  lent 
to  blind  individuals;1  while  Congress  has  been  induced  to  ap¬ 
propriate  $175,000  per  annum  for  manufacturing  and  distrib¬ 
uting  Talking  Book  records. 

We  turn  next  to  activities  which  do  not  involve  service  to 
the  blind  individual,  as  do  those  already  mentioned.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  maintains  a  reference  library  which,  though  yet  in  its 
infancy,  has  already  rendered  great  service;  while  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum  are  invaluable  organs 
of  education  and  publicity,  especially  for  professional  workers 
for  the  blind.  Educational  exhibitions,  known  as  “Weeks  for 
the  Blind”  have  been  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Foundation  in  more  than  thirty  leading  cities,  bringing  work 
for  the  conquest  of  blindness  to  the  attention  of  half  a  million 
sighted  people.  The  greatest  single  and  most  far-reaching  edu¬ 
cational  event  staged  by  the  Foundation  is  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  held  in  New  York  City,  during 
the  spring  of  1931.  Thirty-seven  countries  were  represented, 

1  Additional  appropriations  have  brought  the  amount  up  to  $679,000  and 
the  number  of  machines  to  17,000. 
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and  the  delegates,  subsequent  to  the  main  conference,  visited 
centers  of  work  for  the  blind  in  a  number  of  cities  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Responding,  as  in  the  case  of  “Weeks  for  the 
Blind,”  to  requests  from  local  agencies  or  groups,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  been  instrumental  in  organizing  more  than  a  score  of 
state  commissions  and  privately  supported  associations. 

In  every  stage  of  its  activities,  the  Foundation  has  been  called 
upon  to  exercise  tact  and  discretion,  and  in  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  undertakings  to  initiate  and  guide  federal,  state,  or  local 
legislation.  The  efforts  of  its  officers  and  other  Trustees  in  these 
matters  have  been  ably  supported  by  its  leading  Directors  and 
their  efficient  assistants.  Underlying  and  essential  to  each  step 
taken  by  the  Foundation  has  been  the  necessity  for  funds  with 
which  to  operate.  Herein,  the  wisdom  of  having  chosen  a  Presi¬ 
dent  who  has  a  head  as  well  as  a  heart  has  been  more  than 
demonstrated.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Migel,  assisted  by  other  ex¬ 
perienced  financiers  on  the  Board,  organized  an  efficient  de¬ 
partment  for  the  solicitation  of  funds  and  initiated  the  Helen 
Keller  Endowment  Campaign,  but  he  has  continuously 
“primed  the  pump”  with  his  own  liberal  contributions.  Thus, 
an  annual  budget  approximating  one  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  has  been  maintained,  and  the  Hellen  Keller  Endowment 
has  considerably  passed  the  one-million-dollar  mark.  In  the 
actual  conduct  of  this  campaign,  the  palm  goes  first  to  Dr. 
Keller  herself,  the  magic  of  whose  name  is  born  of  her  victory 
over  a  double  handicap.  Credit  then  goes  to  her  illustrious 
teacher,  the  late  Dr.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy;  next,  to  her  secre¬ 
tary  and  companion,  Miss  Polly  Thompson;  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  to  the  Foundation’s  indefatigable  Field  Direc¬ 
tor,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Migel,  with  the  judgment  of  an  experienced 
executive,  and  out  of  the  fullness  of  a  generous  heart,  surpassed 
his  previous  benefactions  to  the  Foundation  by  the  gift  of  a 
magnificent  home.  The  cornerstone  of  this  commodious  edi¬ 
fice  was  laid  amid  appropriate  ceremonies,  December  5,  1934; 
and  the  building  was  formally  presented  to  the  Foundation  and 
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dedicated  one  year  later,  December  5,  1935.  With  a  perma¬ 
nent  shrine,  from  which  blessings  may  flow  and  about  which 
traditions  may  gather,  with  an  ever  increasing  host  of  friends, 
and  with  an  incomparable  Board  of  Trustees  and  directorate, 
nothing  in  the  way  of  future  accomplishments  is  too  great  to 
expect  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


XVIII 

SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 

In  training  dumb  animals,  no  progress  can  be  made  if  and 
while  the  creature  is  suffering  intense  hunger  or  thirst.  When 
the  law  of  self-preservation  is  satisfied  to  the  point  where  only 
the  milder  cravings  of  appetite  remain,  the  trainer  may  and 
does  make  these  cravings  the  basis  of  his  elementary  discipline 
in  training  the  animal.  Even  then,  little  of  permanent  value  will 
be  accomplished  unless,  simultaneously  with  the  exercise  of 
this  discipline,  the  animal’s  confidence  in  his  master  is  built  up 
through  the  application  of  kindness  and  modest  rewards. 

The  situation  is  not  essentially  different  when  we  consider 
the  adjustment  of  a  handicapped  human  being  to  his  social  and 
economic  environment.  No  one  racked  by  hunger  and  thirst, 
or  even  by  the  fear  thereof,  is,  for  the  time,  amenable  to  ordi¬ 
nary  reasoning.  Nevertheless,  helplessly  handicapped  hu¬ 
manity  has,  throughout  the  ages,  been  largely  subject  to  the 
social  psychology  implicit  in  such  phrases  as  “Paddle  your 
own  canoe,”  “To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils,”  “The  devil  take 
the  hindmost,”  “Work  or  starve.”  Not  until  the  handicapped 
person,  through  some  form  of  social  equity  mildly  comparable 
to  that  afforded  by  the  family  unit,  is  assured  immunity  from 
actual  privation,  can  he  be  restrained  from  unsocial  methods  of 
self-preservation.  Herein  lies  the  chief  explanation  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  blind  mendicancy  which  has  infested  highways  and 
byways  throughout  the  centuries. 

Asylums  for  the  blind  were  the  first  crude  recognition  of 
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the  fact  that  blind  people  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  trained  to  methods  of  self-support.  In  time, 
the  asylum,  which  had  never  provided  for  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  needy  blind  population,  split  up  logically  into 
the  residential  school  for  blind  children,  the  residential  work¬ 
shop  for  capable  blind  adults,  and  the  home  for  aged  and  dis¬ 
abled  indigents.  There  have,  also,  always  been  large  numbers  of 
blind  people  who,  for  sufficient  reasons,  have  found  these  in¬ 
stitutions  inadequate  to  meet  their  needs.  Many  of  these,  prior 
to  their  blindness,  had  enjoyed  incomes  from  their  own  earn¬ 
ings  sufficient  to  maintain  those  dependent  upon  them.  Others, 
long  accustomed  to  easy  incomes  derived  through  practices  of 
mendicancy,  had  assumed  responsibilities  in  proportion  there¬ 
to.  Still  others,  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind,  thoroughly 
institutionalized,  and  stunned  by  their  fatal  clash  with  the 
world  of  competition,  having  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
mendicancy,  were  permanently  hostile  to  all  institutions  for 
the  blind. 

Unmindful  of  the  law  of  self-preservation  in  relation  to 
helplessly  handicapped  humanity,  educators  of,  and  workers 
for,  the  blind  generally  heaped  indiscriminate  condemnation 
upon  these  three  groups  of  unhappy  blind  people.  Under  the 
ban  of  this  condemnation,  blind  people  made  common  cause 
for  flat-rate  pensions,  thus  widening  the  breach  and  increasing 
the  hostility.  These  flat-rate  pensions,  however,  are  nowhere 
adequate  to  meet  the  need,  to  obviate  mendicancy,  or  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  recipients.  Since  the  idea  of  ade¬ 
quate  relief  on  the  basis  of  minimum  maintenance  need  had 
not  yet  dawned  on  the  mind  of  any  but  the  most  advanced 
social  worker,  it  is  not  surprising  that  institutional  authorities 
opposed  these  pensions  as  subversive  of  education  and  industry 
among  blind  people.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  society  is  coming  to 
understand  that  handicapped  humanity  must  be  assured  at 
least  a  subsistence  before  it  can  possibly  lend  itself,  with  any 
expectation  of  practical  results,  to  plans  for  its  rehabilitation. 
Adequate  relief,  then,  on  the  basis  of  subsistence  needs  lies  at 
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the  very  basis  of  all  social  adjustment  of  the  handicapped 
person. 

Blind  Relief  Laws ,  assembled,  analyzed,  and  summarized  by 
Robert  B.  Irwin  (now  undergoing  its  second  revision) ,  is  a  brief 
and  reliable  presentation  of  the  relief  problem  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  state  pensions  for  the  blind.  The  “Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Adequate  Relief”  to  the  1931  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
Committee,  Calvin  S.  Glover  was  Chairman,  presents  the 
whole  subject  of  relief  in  a  masterful  manner.  The  following 
quotation  taken  from  Blind  Relief  Laws  is  fully  endorsed  by 
the  Committee  on  Adequate  Relief: 

Blindness  itself  is  a  sufficiently  well-defined  cause  of  poverty  to 
require  special  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  State.  .  .  .  From  the 
standpoint  of  satisfactory  administration,  a  flexibility  in  the  law, 
sufficient  to  permit  adjustment  of  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  fit 
the  applicant’s  needs,  is  preferable  to  a  flat  rate.  .  .  .  The  amount 
[granted]  should  be  just  sufficient,  taken  with  other  sources  of  in¬ 
come,  to  insure  to  the  recipient  the  necessities  of  life,  but  not  so 
large  as  to  discourage  industry. 

Any  flat-rate  relief  is  essentially  unjust  both  to  recipient 
and  to  taxpayer.  It  is  never  large  enough  to  cover  the  subsis¬ 
tence  needs  of  the  average  recipient,  while  it  sometimes  goes 
to  those  who  are  in  little  or  no  need  of  subsistence  funds.  The 
taxpayer,  nevertheless,  is  lulled  into  believing  that  he  has  done 
the  magnanimous  thing  and  so  dismisses  the  problem  as  solved. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  recipient,  who  continues  to  agitate 
for  what  he  considers  an  adequate  relief  grant.  To  be  just  to 
both,  the  amount  of  relief,  however  large,  must  equal  the 
difference  between  the  individual’s  income,  if  any,  from  all 
sources  and  his  minimum  subsistence  needs  as  liberally  deter¬ 
mined  by  approved  case  work  methods.  It  is  evident,  of  course, 
that  such  methods  cannot  become  universal  until  federal,  state, 
and  municipal  governments  make  merit,  rather  than  political 
preference,  the  basis  of  personal  fitness  for  relief  administra¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  deal  exhaustively  with 
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methods  of  administering  relief.  We  wish  only  to  emphasize 
our  opening  thought  that  the  law  of  self-preservation  must  be 
satisfied  before  helplessly  handicapped  humanity  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  its  environment  through  rehabilitation. 

Accepting  the  truth  of  this  underlying  condition,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  friction  encountered  and  the  limited 
progress  made  to  date  in  the  social  adjustment  of  handicapped 
people  generally,  and  of  the  blind  in  particular.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  much  of  the  recognized  progress  made  in  recent 
years  by  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  has  been  directly  due  to  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation,  since  1922,  of  this  fundamental  principle  of  subsistence 
relief.  It  has,  nevertheless,  taken  years  here  in  Pittsburgh  to 
counteract  the  antagonism  incident  to  the  old  regime  and  to 
establish,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  blind  people,  the  con¬ 
fidence  essential  to  their  social  and  economic  adjustment.  One 
who  has  suffered  privation  finds  himself  fearful  of  its  return. 
With  the  voluntary  acceptance,  in  1931,  by  the  so-called 
“street  workers”  of  the  Association’s  offer  of  employment, 
and  with  the  subsequent  granting  of  a  state  pension,  more 
wholesome  and  harmonious  relations  now  prevail  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  area.  Among  workers  for  the  blind  generally,  however, 
much  of  the  old  psychology  still  exists  and  much  consequent 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  blind  people  also  remains.1 

Assuming  that  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
are  operative  in  the  case  of  any  handicapped  individual,  he  will, 
with  few  exceptions,  be  found  ready  and  willing  for  whatever 
social  adjustment  his  talents  and  ability  may  justify.  By  this 
time,  of  course,  the  prognosis  of  case  worker,  psychologist,  or 
psychiatrist,  as  circumstances  may  demand,  will  have  indicated 
the  direction  in  which  his  rehabilitation  will  proceed.  With 
his  subsistence  assured  and  with  the  further  assurance  that  his 
vocational  guidance  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  believe  both 
in  him  and  in  his  ability  to  do,  the  complete  social  adjustment 

*The  recent  “sit-down”  strike  (See  The  Seer,  May,  1937)  is  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  unhappy  fact. 
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of  the  handicapped  child  or  adult  is  no  less  possible  than  is  that 
of  the  normal  individual  who  enjoys  the  ordinary  comforts  and 
privileges  of  life.  Thus  reassured,  handicapped  people  (the  ex¬ 
ception  emphasizes  the  rule)  respond  normally  to  every  urge 
of  human  existence. 

Social  adjustment  is  too  diversified  a  subject  for  exhaustive 
treatment  here,  and  we  have  attempted  only  to  lay  down  the 
most  fundamental  conditions  which  must  precede  and  under¬ 
lie  its  development.  In  this  connection,  we  wish  to  pay  modest 
tribute  to  our  good  friend,  Charles  B.  Hayes,  who  inspired,  to 
a  marvelous  degree,  the  confidence  of  countless  underprivi¬ 
leged  blind  people.  While  other  workers  for  the  conquest  of 
blindness  have  been  tardy,  through  the  ethical  error  of  placing 
moral  obligation  before  self-preservation,  in  recognizing  sub¬ 
sistence  relief  as  the  primary  condition  of  any  comprehensive 
plan  of  social  adjustment,  Mr.  Hayes  was  among  the  select 
few  who  have  not  fallen  victim  to  this  fallacy.  His  social  train¬ 
ing,  friendly  approach,  and  profound  sense  of  fair  play  fitted 
him  singularly  well  for  work  among  the  handicapped.  This 
fitness  was  greatly  enhanced  by  his  varied  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  a  wide  association  with  patrons  and  pupils  of  a  variety  of 
schools.  In  his  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness,  Mr.  Hayes’ 
faith  in  blind  people  suffered  as  many  casualties,  perhaps,  as 
has  the  faith  of  any  other  similar  worker,  but  he  attributed 
these  casualties  to  ordinary  human  frailties  instead  of  charging 
them  to  the  handicap  of  blindness.  This  virgin  faith  in  blind 
people  continued  with  him  until  the  end. 

Our  personal  and  official  acquaintance  with  this  gracious, 
self-sacrificing  man,  which  began  in  1913,  grew  into  a  sincere 
and  abiding  friendship.  We  were  closely  associated  during  the 
first  four  years  of  his  service  as  Secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  He  was,  therefore,  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with,  and  participated  in,  every  step  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  he  was  an  essential  factor  in  the  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  national  organization.  Generous  and  self-effacing, 
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he  was  to  a  large  extent,  like  the  proverbial  bridegroom,  the 
“unknown  cause  of  the  general  satisfaction.”  Whether  in  his 
capacity  as  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  as  Field  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Foundation,  or  as  Manager  of  the  Helen  Keller 
Campaign,  Mr.  Hayes  was  comparatively  inconspicuous,  but 
the  magic  of  his  management  made  the  wheels  run  smoothly. 

Of  a  benevolent  turn,  he,  despite  a  restricted  purse,  utilized 
his  own  home  and  talents  in  the  social  adjustment  of  one  de¬ 
serving  blind  person  after  another;  nor  did  he  permit  the  en¬ 
terprising  newspapermen  to  emblazon  these  philanthropies  in 
the  columns  of  their  favorite  journals.  It  has  been  my  privilege, 
from  time  to  time,  as  an  honored  guest  in  his  home,  to  know 
and  value  the  wholesome  spirit  which  pervaded  the  entire 
household.  Courtesy  without  convention,  deference  devoid  of 
dictation,  and  an  atmosphere  fraught  with  genuine  esteem  and 
affection,  made  this  home  singularly  well  adapted  to  the  social 
adjustment  of  any  deserving  handicapped  person. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Hayes, 
published  in  The  Seer ,  May,  1936.  Speaking  generally,  Mr. 
Hayes  says: 

Blindness  is  a  physical  handicap  and  only  indirectly  affects  the 
mind  and  the  spirit.  But  since  the  eye  is  the  chief  faculty  of  objec¬ 
tive  perception,  the  absence  of  its  services  modifies  and  limits  the 
range  of  information  reaching  the  mind  of  the  individual  without 
sight.  But  this  handicap  has  been  overcome  by  poets,  architects, 
mathematicians,  novelists,  statesmen,  orators,  editors,  and  scores  of 
workers  in  the  multitudinous  vocations  of  mankind.  Blindness, 
then,  is  not  a  bar  to  accomplishment,  usefulness,  and  service  to 
oneself  and  to  others.  But  the  sightless  man  or  woman  must  do  all 
the  work  and  make  all  the  preparations  required  of  seeing  people. 
In  addition,  he  or  she  must  meet  and  overcome  all  the  handicaps 
which  accompany  blindness. 

In  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Hayes  recognized  that  blindness  im¬ 
poses  limitations  upon  the  individual;  but,  asserting  his  faith, 
on  the  basis  of  facts,  in  the  ability  of  blind  individuals  to  sur¬ 
mount  these  limitations,  he  placed  the  responsibility  for  doing 
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so  definitely  upon  them.  Given  the  minimum  subsistence  essen¬ 
tial  to  self-preservation,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  any 
human  being,  handicapped  or  otherwise,  to  refuse  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  own  share  in  life’s  activities.  On  this  point,  Mr. 
Hayes  says  in  part: 

Though  the  blind  cannot  see  the  sunlight,  they  can  feel  it  and 
enjoy  it,  and  this  ought  to  be  their  message  to  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
blind  should  measure  their  demand  by  their  own  contributions. 
The  deepest  and  purest  joys  of  life  flow  from  within.  Not  what 
we  give  but  what  we  share  is  the  measure  of  our  actual  worth. 

The  importance  which  Mr.  Hayes  assigned  to  physical  inde¬ 
pendence  is  indicated  in  the  following: 

The  socialization  of  the  blind  is  inextricably  interwoven  with 
the  problem  of  movement,  and  can  be  fully  realized  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  locomotion  becomes  free  and  normal.  .  .  . 

In  social  intercourse  [Mr.  Hayes  says]  there  are  many  forms 
of  expression  and  group  sentiment  that  the  blind  need  to  under¬ 
stand;  there  are  smiles  and  frowns,  blushes  and  flushes,  glances  that 
welcome  and  glances  that  repel,  as  well  as  thousands  of  silent 
forces  that  make  up  a  large  part  of  life.  To  look  into  the  face  of 
your  friend  is  a  great  privilege.  Likewise,  to  look  upon  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  one’s  opponent  is  a  great  protection. . . .  Not  to  be  able 
to  recognize  and  utilize  this  power  is  one  of  the  greatest  handi¬ 
caps  of  blindness.  This  faculty  of  observation  and  interpretation 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  personality.  The  blind  should  use  every 
resource  and  every  energy  to  possess  it. 

The  power  to  visualize  indirectly  is  possessed  in  greater  or 
less  degree  by  almost  every  blind  person,  and  by  a  select  few, 
to  a  degree  little  short  of  the  miraculous.  Like  all  refinements 
of  sense  perception  and  interpretation,  it  is  highly  susceptible 
of  cultivation.  For  example,  almost  every  smile  or  frown, 
flush  or  glance,  except  where  deception  is  purposely  intended, 
is  accompanied  by  some  other  more  or  less  involuntary  physi¬ 
cal  phenomenon  perceptible  to  the  ear.  To  the  blind  person 
skilled  in  such  interpretation,  these  phenomena  operate  some¬ 
what  in  the  nature  of  a  “lie  detector”;  although  in  the  minds 
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of  the  suspicious,  they  often  lead  to  false  and  fantastic  con¬ 
clusions. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  concerning  the  background  of  this 
practical  philosopher,  Christian  gentleman,  and  wholesome 
friend  of  blind  people  will  be  as  acceptable  to  the  reader  as  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  writer. 

Charles  Bishop  Hayes,  son  of  Franklin  and  Frances  Ellen 
Hayes,  was  born  at  Hubbardston,  Massachusetts,  April  25, 
1882.  Receiving  his  early  education  in  the  local  schools,  he 
graduated  from  the  Worcester  High  School  and  took  his  A.  B. 
at  Clark  College.  After  twelve  years  of  teaching  (1907  to 
1913)  in  public,  technical,  and  religious  schools,  he  took  spe¬ 
cial  training  at  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  now 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  and  entered  the  phi¬ 
lanthropic  field  which  commanded  his  time  and  talents  there¬ 
after. 

In  1913,  Mr.  Hayes  organized  the  Brooklyn  Exchange  and 
Training  School  for  the  Blind  and  served  for  more  than  four 
years  as  its  Director.  While  there,  he  organized,  in  1915,  one 
of  the  first  of  the  educational  exhibits  known  as  “Weeks  for 
the  Blind,”  and  which  has  been  imitated  with  profit  in  nearly 
two-score  American  cities.  He  was  Executive  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  from  1917  to  1923, 
and  served,  from  1923  until  his  death  in  June,  1936,  on  the 
staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  as  Director 
of  Information,  Field  Director,  and  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind. 

In  1917,  1920,  and  1921,  respectively,  he  lectured  on  work 
for  the  blind  at  Columbia,  Harvard,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  During  the  six  years  of  service  in  Massachusetts, 
he  was  appointed  by  one  Governor  or  another  to  three  separate 
commissions  for  bettering  the  conditions  of  handicapped  peo¬ 
ple,  and  his  work  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  too  well  and  too  favorably  known  to  admit  of  further  com¬ 
ment  here. 

In  June,  1912,  Mr.  Hayes  married  Miss  Marie  Gilbert,  and 
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they  had  two  children,  Gilbert  and  James.  As  a  family,  they  are 
all  musical  and  artistic,  participating  actively  in  religious  and 
social  events.  Mr.  Hayes  himself  was  devoted  to  sacred  music 
and  sang  with  more  or  less  regularity  in  the  Episcopal  church 
most  convenient  to  his  home.  To  have  known  Charles  Bishop 
Hayes  was  to  widen  one’s  horizon,  to  deepen  one’s  faith  in  his 
fellowmen,  and  to  lengthen  one’s  span  toward  eternity. 


XIX 

STATUS  AND  STANDARDS 

Work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  has  been  so  local  and  so 
sporadic  in  its  origin  and  development  that  its  status  in  relation 
to  social  and  educational  work  generally  is  still  largely  unde¬ 
termined.  For  the  same  reason,  it  has  been  slow  to  establish 
standards  of  personnel  and  method  abreast  of  those  existing  in 
less  restricted  fields.  Moreover,  the  financial  and  economic  dif¬ 
ficulties  incident  to  this  work  have  not  only  made  it  less  alluring 
to  the  trained  worker  than  many  other  occupations,  but  have 
developed  within  this  special  field  a  sort  of  protective  inertia 
which  has  automatically  defied  any  determination  of  status  or 
establishment  of  standards.  Is  work  for  the  conquest  of  blind¬ 
ness,  then,  a  profession?  If  not,  is  it  apt  to  become  so? 

According  to  Funk  and  Wagnall’s  New  Standard  Dictionary , 
“A  profession  is  an  occupation  that  properly  involves  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  or  its  equivalent,  and  mental  rather  than  manual 
labor.  .  .  .  Hence,  any  calling  or  occupation  involving  special 
mental  and  other  attainments  or  special  discipline.”  In  the  more 
rigid  sense  of  this  definition,  law,  medicine,  and  theology  are 
the  sole  professions.  Common  interpretation  of  the  term,  how¬ 
ever,  as  indicated  by  the  more  liberal  phase  of  the  definition  has 
greatly  extended  the  usage.  Even  so,  can  work  for  the  conquest 
of  blindness  subscribe  to  the  requirements  of  this  more  liberal 
definition  of  the  term  “profession”?  In  order  to  answer  this 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  just  what  the  status 
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and  standards  of  this  work  are  as  they  relate  to  those  of  the 
more  liberally  recognized  professions. 

Work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  in  its  administrative,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  social  work  phases  calls  for  a  personnel  of  liberal 
and  special  education;  while  the  work  of  each  such  phase  is 
definitely  mental  rather  than  manual.  In  its  industrial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  phases  this  work  is  more  manual  than  mental  and  so  calls 
for  a  practical  rather  than  a  liberal  preparation.  Our  difficulty, 
then,  in  answering  the  question  lies  primarily  in  the  varied  and 
complex  nature  of  the  work  we  are  trying  to  define. 

Schools  for  the  education  of  the  young  blind  are  becoming 
more  and  more  an  integral  part  of  their  respective  state  and  city 
departments  of  public  instruction.  In  so  doing,  they  tend  to 
acquire  a  status  comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  particular 
regime  with  which  they  are  thus  identified.  Their  curricula  and 
methods  are  placed  on  a  par  with  those  which  prevail  within 
the  system  of  general  education  of  which  they  are  a  part,  the 
standards  for  graduation  are  likewise  adopted,  and  the  person¬ 
nel  requirements  of  principals,  teachers,  and  other  staff  officers 
tend  to  become  increasingly  professional  in  type.  Assuming 
that  there  are  professional  educational  standards  of  curricula, 
methods,  and  personnel  which  justify  the  use  of  the  term,  we 
may  reason  somewhat  thus: 

Whenever  the  educational  requirements  of  a  state,  city,  or 
private  system  or  department  of  instruction  presupposes  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  and  special  mental  attainments  or  discipline, 
rather  than  mental  or  physical  skill,  except  as  these  latter  are 
essential  to  intellectual  thoroughness,  such  system  or  depart¬ 
ment  is  entitled  to  regard  its  work  as  a  profession.  Any  school 
for  the  education  of  blind  children  fulfilling  similar  conditions, 
whether  or  not  it  is  an  integral  department  of  such  a  larger  sys¬ 
tem,  may  likewise  regard  its  work  as  a  profession.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  any  school  for  the  education  of  the  young  blind  whose 
curricula,  methods  of  instruction,  and  personnel  are  definitely 
below  such  standards,  cannot  rightfully  maintain  that  its  work 
enjoys  the  status  of  a  profession. 
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Passing  to  the  field  of  social  work  (to  which  the  education 
of  preschool  blind  children,  the  re-education  of  blinded  adults, 
the  training  of  such  adults  or  their  re-employment,  etc.,  prop¬ 
erly  belong),  we  recognize  a  marked  stiffening  in  educational 
requirements  for  personnel,  as  well  as  a  definite  advance  in  the 
methods  employed.  The  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work  and  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
are  responsible  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  social 
work  standards.  This  means  that  the  field  of  social  work  is  fast 
entitling  itself  to  be  termed  beyond  all  question  a  profession. 
Organizations  for  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  people,  apart  from 
the  schools  already  mentioned,  which  subscribe  throughout  to 
social  work  standards  are,  therefore,  justified  in  thinking  of 
their  work  as  a  profession. 

This  brings  us  to  subsidized  industries,  or  workshops,  for  the 
employment  of  blind  adults  in  the  relation  of  these  shops  to 
social  work  standards.  Were  workshops  for  the  employment 
of  blind  artisans  operated  on  the  basis  of  bona  fide  business  or 
industrial  concerns,  they  would  not  of  course  regard  their  work 
in  any  sense  as  a  profession.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there 
is,  within  my  knowledge,  no  such  workshop  anywhere  in  the 
country  operating  independently  of  philanthropic  or  fiscal 
funds  to  meet  overhead  or  other  expense  not  covered  by  finan¬ 
cial  receipts  from  the  sale  of  blind-made  goods.  For  this  reason, 
we  submit  that  the  employment  of  blind  people  in  subsidized 
shops  is  an  incidental  factor  in  the  general  social  adjustment 
of  these  people  rather  than  a  business  in  itself.  Under  this  as¬ 
sumption,  workshops  as  well  as  other  employment  and  relief 
activities  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  must  eventually  adapt 
themselves  in  aim,  method,  and  personnel  to  the  approved 
standards  of  professional  social  work. 

We  infer,  then,  that  any  activity  for  the  conquest  of  blind¬ 
ness,  educational  or  social,  even  though  it  include  industrial 
features,  may,  within  the  broader  definition  of  the  term,  either 
be  a  profession  or  be  susceptible  of  elevation  to  that  dignity  or 
status.  Manifestly,  the  right  of  any  such  activity  to  the  status 
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of  a  profession  will  be  determined  by  the  relation  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  which  it  maintains  to  those  maintained  by  the  educational 
and  social  work  professions  generally  recognized.  Although 
many  of  the  schools  and  a  few  of  the  other  agencies  for  the 
conquest  of  blindness  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  subscribed 
in  full  to  the  conditions  above  indicated,  much  house-cleaning, 
repairing,  and  reconditioning  must  be  done  by  the  general  run 
of  such  agencies  before  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  will 
be  entitled  to  the  term  “profession.” 

Among  those  leaders  who  have  labored  long  and  abundantly 
for  the  introduction  of  professional  standards  into  work  for  the 
conquest  of  blindness  are  Edward  E.  Allen  and  Olin  H.  Burritt. 
These  men  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  phase  of  the 
work,  and  the  literature  relating  thereto  is  laden  with  the  fruits 
of  their  observation  and  experience.  Both  of  them  are  college- 
bred,  studious,  and  thorough;  and,  upon  each,  in  recognition 
of  his  superior  merit,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred 
the  honorary  degree,  Doctor  of  Science.  So  close  is  their  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  friendship  that  to  think  of  one  is  to  visual¬ 
ize  the  other;  yet  their  distinctive  personalities  are  not  in  the 
least  merged  or  obscured  by  their  intimate  association. 

Edward  Ellis  Allen  comes  of  Puritan  ancestors,  many  of 
whom  were  among  the  ablest  teachers  and  physicians  of  their 
respective  communities.  Spending  two  years  of  his  boyhood  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  he  entered  Harvard,  graduating  in 
1884  and  taking  one  year  of  medical  education.  An  attractive 
offer,  however,  led  him  to  accept  a  position  to  teach  in  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Upper  Norwood,  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  spent  three  profitable  years  under  the  renowned 
blind  educator,  familiar  to  us  all  as  Sir  Francis  Campbell.  Re¬ 
turning  to  his  native  state,  Mr.  Allen  taught  for  two  years  at 
Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Next,  he  is 
seen  in  Philadelphia  as  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

An  apostle  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  an  understudy  and 
admirer  of  Francis  Joseph  Campbell  and  Michael  Anagnos,  Mr. 
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Allen  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  realization  of  their  ideals.  One 
of  these  ideals  was  a  school  for  blind  children  conducted  on 
the  “cottage,”  in  distinction  from  the  time-honored  “congre¬ 
gate”  plan.  Always  a  practical  theorist,  he  rebuilt  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  on  the  cloister  model,  a  combination  of  the 
congregate  and  cottage  plan,  removing  it,  in  1899,  to  Over¬ 
brook,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  where  it  stands  today,  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  genius  and  a  boon  to  the  blind  children  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  In  1907,  Mr.  Allen  was  called  to  the  directorship  of 
Perkins  Institution,  where,  for  twenty-four  years,  and  until 
his  retirement  in  1931  as  Director  Emeritus,  he  emulated  the 
able  examples  of  his  distinguished  predecessors.  While  here, 
Mr.  Allen  rebuilt  Perkins  along  purely  cottage  lines,  removing 
it  to  Watertown,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  where  it  stands — the 
cathedral,  so  to  speak,  of  all  that  is  sacred  in  work  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  blindness  in  America. 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  son  of  a  clergyman,  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester,  Principal  in  the  Schuylerville  and  Malone 
Schools  of  New  York  state,  brought  to  the  conquest  of  blind¬ 
ness  an  atmosphere  and  angle  essentially  different  from  those 
presented  by  Mr.  Allen.  Moreover,  Mr.  Burritt’s  interest  in  the 
cause  involved  a  personal  element  far  more  gripping  than  any 
motive  actuating  Mr.  Allen’s  choice  of  his  life’s  work.  The 
former’s  eldest  son,  Howard,  at  the  tender  age  of  five,  lost  his 
sight  from  meningitis.  The  success  which  this  young  man  is 
making  of  his  life  is  in  itself  a  monument  to  the  years  of  devo¬ 
tion  which  his  father  gave  toward  the  conquest  of  blindness. 

In  1901,  Mr.  Burritt  entered  the  work  as  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia.  Here,  he 
first  met  the  now  world-renowned  ophthalmologist,  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Dr.  Lewis  was  a 
welcome  visitor  at  the  School,  and  he  found  the  young  Super¬ 
intendent  both  an  attentive  listener  and  an  apt  learner.  The  in¬ 
terest  which  Mr.  Burritt  then  acquired  in  eradicating  the  causes 
which  lead  to  blindness  and  in  improving  the  conditions  which 
make  for  maximum  eyesight  has  grown  and  deepened  through- 
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out  the  years  until  it  suffused  his  very  being.  Upon  Mr.  Allen’s 
removal  to  Perkins  in  1907,  his  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Burritt,  was 
called  to  Overbrook  as  Principal.  Here,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
he  rendered  distinguished  service  until  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  retire  January  1,  1937. 

It  was  Mr.  Burritt’s  genius  for  organization  and  promotion, 
more  than  that  of  any  other  one  person,  which  was  responsible 
for  the  plans  and  policies  resulting  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Evergreen, 
Baltimore.  Caution,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  characteris¬ 
tic,  was  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Burritt’s  character;  and,  as  a  natural 
sequel,  preventive  measures  and  preparatory  training  took  prec¬ 
edence  with  him  over  all  less  fundamental  problems.  The  moti¬ 
vating  philosophy  of  both  Mr.  Burritt  and  Mr.  Allen  may  easily 
be  inferred  from  the  following  very  brief  excerpt  from  an 
address  by  the  former  to  the  Fourth  International  Conference 
on  the  Blind,  held  in  London  in  1914: 

The  twentieth  century  has  brought  a  more  general  acceptance 
by  educators  of  the  blind  of  the  thought  that  the  aim  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind,  is  after  all,  the  development  of  the  power  to 
achieve  self-support,  an  aim  that  experience  has  proven  is  entirely 
possible  for  the  young  man  or  woman  without  sight  who  is  in 
other  respects  normal.  The  efficiency  of  all  our  schools  must, 
therefore,  be  judged,  not  by  the  amount  of  money  expended  or 
by  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  but  by  the  capabilities  of  our  graduates 
judged  by  the  above  standards — the  ability  of  the  blind  person  to 
take  his  place  in  the  seeing  world  side  by  side  with  his  brother 
man  who  sees. 

The  interest  of  these  two  leaders  and  of  other  educators  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  their  graduates  has  inevitably  broadened 
so  as  to  include  the  well-being  of  all  men  and  women  without 
physical  vision.  Thus,  the  thought  expressed  by  Mr.  Burritt  in 
the  foregoing  excerpt  carries  over  with  equal  force  into  every 
activity  for  the  conquest  of  blindness. 

It  was  while  teaching  in  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
that  I  first  met  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Burritt;  but  it  was  through 
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my  association  with  them  on  committees  and  in  conferences 
relative  to  uniform  type  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  covering  a  period  of  years,  that 
I  learned  to  understand  and  appreciate  their  real  professional 
advice;  and,  in  my  lonesome  role,  administratively  speaking, 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  I  not  infrequently  found  their  counsel  exceptionally 
helpful.  As  their  associate,  I  found  them  frank  and  reasonable 
in  both  argument  and  action. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  “Status  and  Stand¬ 
ards,”  we  find  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Burritt  foremost  in  every 
effort  for  the  socialization  of  blind  people,  active  in  advancing 
the  qualifications  of  teachers  of  the  blind  in  every  field,  and 
insistent  upon  the  employment  of  qualified  social  workers  as 
essential  to  the  efficient  functioning  of  any  worth-while  agency 
for  the  conquest  of  blindness.  In  1920,  Mr.  Allen  established 
in  conjunction  with  Perkins,  the  Harvard  Course  for  teachers 
of  the  blind.  A  similar  service,  less  permanent  in  character, 
was  worked  out  by  Mr.  Burritt  for  the  training  of  home  teach¬ 
ers  at  Overbrook,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  and  Health  Work.  Other  leading  educators  of  the 
blind  have  induced  other  universities,  notably,  Columbia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Tennessee,  to  render  like  service. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  graduate  highly  trained  teachers, 
nurses,  therapists,  medical  social  eye  experts,  and  social  workers 
generally,  and  quite  another  to  convince  boards  of  control  and 
executives  in  charge  of  agencies  that  it  is  their  obligation  to 
employ  such  trained  personnel.  Just  as  financial  limitations  pre¬ 
vent  school  authorities  in  the  less  favored  sections  of  our  coun¬ 
try  from  employing  more  highly  trained  teachers,  so  boards 
and  executives  responsible  for  method  and  personnel  in  work 
for  the  conquest  of  blindness  find  insufficient  funds  their  prin¬ 
cipal  drawback.  There  is,  just  now  perhaps,  an  excess  of  phy¬ 
sicians,  lawyers,  and  preachers;  but  the  recent  rapid  growth  of 
social  ideals  insures  immediate  and  well-paid  employment  for 
every  duly  accredited  graduate  of  social,  health,  and  kindred 
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schools.  Of  twenty-eight  positions  at  present  within  the  gift 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  calling  for  accred¬ 
ited  personnel,  scarcely  more  than  half  are  held  by  individuals 
equipped  by  educational,  social,  or  technical  training  for  the 
work.  The  others,  worthy  though  they  be,  hold  their  positions 
because  of  experience  and  personal  fitness,  or  because  no  better 
equipped  person  covets  the  position  at  the  salary  it  offers.  It  is 
evident  that,  if  we  subscribe  to  our  own  findings,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind,  as  a  whole,  can  scarcely  con¬ 
sider  its  work  at  the  moment  in  the  light  of  a  profession.  The 
Association,  however,  is  definitely  headed  in  the  right  direction, 
is  almost  daily  stepping  up  its  standards,  and  needs  only  more 
available  income  to  secure  the  personnel  required  for  the  task. 

Finally,  under  the  more  liberal  and  generally  accepted  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  profession,  educational  and  social  work  in  their  gen¬ 
eral  and  specific  aspects  may  be  definitely  included.  In  so  far 
as  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  in  its  educational  or  social 
work  phases  maintains  standards  comparable  to  those  approved 
by  these  professions,  either  the  work  as  a  whole,  or  any  activity 
thereof  considered  separately,  may  term  itself  a  “profession.” 
Nor  need  the  inclusion  of  a  subsidized  workshop  invalidate 
this  claim,  since  it  is  merely  an  incidental  factor  in  the  general 
socialization  of  blind  people  rather  than  a  bona  fide  business 
enterprise. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  professional  status  of  work  for  the 
conquest  of  blindness,  or  of  any  aspect  thereof,  must  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  it  adopts  and  maintains  the  standards  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  educational  and  social  work  professions  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  objective,  method,  and  personnel. 
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XX 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF  VISION1 

Workers  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  have,  in  general,  been 
tardy  to  recognize  prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of 
vision  as  more  fundamental  than  other  phases  of  their  work. 
The  failure  of  society  as  a  whole  to  sense  the  value  of  preven¬ 
tion  measures  accounts,  in  part,  for  this  tardiness,  but  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  false  psychology  inherent  in  such  familiar  slogans 
as  “for  the  blind,”  must  bear  its  share  of  the  blame.  This  slogan 
rivets  attention  upon  the  blind  individual  who  is  the  victim  of  a 
poorly  adjusted  social  system,  and  lets  the  cause  which  pro¬ 
duces  his  blindness,  the  real  villain  in  the  play,  go  wholly  un¬ 
challenged. 

Prevention  and  conservation  differ  from  other  phases  of 
work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  in  that  they  are  services 
rendered  primarily  to  the  sighted  members  of  society,  rather 
than  to  those  who  are  already  blind.  One  indirect  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  of  these  activities  is  to  increase  the  relative  number  and 
value  of  other  opportunities  which  become  available  to  the 
reduced  blind  population.  Just  what  this  would  mean,  should 
the  campaign  for  prevention  and  conservation  attain  its  goal, 
will  appear  from  the  simple  verified  statement  that  7 2  per  cent 
of  present  blindness  might,  under  proper  medical,  social,  and 
industrial  conditions,  have  been  prevented.  In  proportion,  then, 
as  these  services  are  effective,  economic  man-power  is  con¬ 
served  to  the  community  and  human  values  are  assured. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  theory  which  underlies  prevention  and 
conservation,  as  these  terms  are  used  here,  is  that  the  causes 
which  produce  blindness  and  the  conditions  which  make  for 
maximum  eyesight  are  susceptible  of  determination  and  are, 

1  (Written  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Marcella  S.  Cohen,  Medical  Social 
Eye  Worker,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.) 
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in  the  main  possible,  respectively,  of  eradication  or  improve¬ 
ment.  In  practice,  professional  workers  promoting  prevention 
and  conservation  accept,  as  the  basis  of  their  program,  facts 
and  methods  approved  by  duly  constituted  medical  authorities, 
in  so  far  as  these  findings  are  applicable  to  their  immediate  field 
of  work.  Governed  thus  in  their  contacts  and  approaches  by 
proper  professional  procedure,  their  object  is  to  make  every 
member  of  the  medical,  social,  and  educational  professions  in¬ 
creasingly  more  eye-minded ,  to  arouse  every  member  of  society 
at  large  to  the  vital  importance  of  eye  care,  and  to  serve  as  a 
bureau  of  information,  dissemination,  and  reference  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of 
vision. 

More  specifically,  the  causes  which  lead  to  blindness,  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  been  determined,  are  outlined  below; 
and  the  conditions  which  make  for  maximum  eyesight  are  like¬ 
wise  presented.  The  differentiation  is,  to  a  great  extent,  arbi¬ 
trary;  for  definitely  any  measure  instituted  to  conserve  vision 
does,  eventually,  prevent  blindness.  Some  attempt  is  also  made, 
during  the  course  of  these  outlines,  to  set  forth  briefly  the 
methods  and  procedure  followed  by  medical  social  eye 
workers,  ophthalmologists,  and  other  professional  experts  in 
this  important  field. 

Prevention  of  blindness  has  its  inception  and  direction  with 
the  ophthalmologist,  as  it  is  actually  a  branch  of  preventive 
medicine.  The  ophthalmologist,  in  all  cases,  not  only  provides 
the  medical  treatment,  but  supervises  the  education  and  social 
follow-up  which  has  become  recognized  as  an  essential  part 
of  prevention  of  blindness.  Here  the  medical  social  eye  worker 
with  her  training  in  social  case  work,  in  medical  social  therapy, 
and  in  the  specific  field  of  the  implication  of  eye  diseases,  serves 
as  liaison  officer  between  the  ophthalmologist  and  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  clinic  patient,  between  the  ophthalmologist  and 
the  school  and  other  organizations,  and  between  the  ophthal¬ 
mologist  and  the  general  public.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind, 
one  realizes  that,  in  the  outline  given,  the  duties  of  the  social 
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worker  depend  upon  the  guidance  of  the  medical  profession. 
*  An  attempt  is  made  to  outline  the  causes  of  blindness  in  the 
form  of  the  life  cycle,  following  largely  the  poster  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  “Seeing 
Through  Life.”  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  none  of  the  diseases 
mentioned  in  a  particular  period  is  applicable  only  to  that  spe¬ 
cific  age  division.  These  diseases  are  preventable  throughout 
life  because  they  can  be  contracted  at  any  age.  They  have  been 
divided  into  the  age  divisions  for  convenience,  and  because, 
statistically,  they  have  been  shown  to  occur  most  frequently 
during  certain  given  periods. 

In  order  to  include  all  phases  of  the  72  per  cent  of  blindness 
which  is  preventable,  the  prevention  must,  of  necessity,  not 
only  cover  the  life-span  of  the  individual  but  must  begin  be¬ 
fore  this  individual  is  born.  Through  the  practice  of  genetics 
and  the  sterilization  of  those  having  hereditary  eye  diseases, 
through  premarital  health  certificates  and  the  elimination  of 
consanguineous  marriages,  the  future  individual  can,  to  some 
extent,  be  protected.  All  these  measures  require  not  only  the 
guidance  of  ophthalmologists  and  general  practitioners  but 
also  the  use  of  trained  medical  social  workers  in  the  education 
of  the  general  public. 

The  prenatal  care  of  the  expectant  mother  is  next  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  cycle.  Here  laboratory  tests  are  indicated  to  check  for 
venereal  diseases  and  then  to  institute  immediate  treatment 
should  these  diseases  be  present.  Proper  advice  regarding  the 
care  of  the  expectant  mother  often  helps  to  prevent  nutritional 
defects  in  the  child,  and  thus  to  eliminate  those  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  which  are  based  on  vitamin  and  other  nutritional  defi¬ 
ciencies.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  social  eye  worker  to 
assist  the  physician  advocating  prenatal  care,  and  to  educate 
the  laity  on  the  value  of  such  care.  With  the  birth  of  the  child 
comes  the  need  for  prophylaxis  in  order  to  prevent  ophthal¬ 
mia  neonatorum.  Mandatory  legislation  for  the  use  of  pro¬ 
phylactic  measures  should  be  passed  and  should  be  enforced. 
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Parents,  as  well  as  doctors,  nurses,  and  midwives  should  be 
taught  that  any  evidence  of  an  unusual  discharge  from  the 
eyes  of  the  new-born  child  must  be  followed  by  expert  oph- 
thalmological  care  in  order  to  prevent  the  ravages  wrought  by 
ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Through  the  early  years  of  the  child’s  life,  the  duty  of  the 
medical  social  worker  lies  in  educating  the  parents  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  eye  accidents  in  play,  that  sharp- 
pointed  toys,  knives,  and  scissors,  fireworks,  explosives,  and 
firearms  are  all  dangerous  because  they  present  potential  causes 
of  blindness;  that  strabismus,  cataracts,  and  other  ocular  defects 
require  early  and  adequate  care  by  an  ophthalmologist;  and 
that,  contrary  to  the  general  assumption,  visual  defects  can  be 
corrected  very  early  in  a  child’s  life.  The  trained  eye  worker 
can,  through  testing  vision,  locate  those  children  with  defec¬ 
tive  vision  and  have  them  referred  to  ophthalmologists  for  care. 
The  program  of  vision-testing  can  be  made  as  a  demonstration 
for  the  need  of  adequate  eye  care  for  the  preschool  child  who 
is  so  often  neglected. 

Prevention  of  blindness  for  the  school  child  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  closely  allied  to  the  conservation  of  vision  program 
which  will  be  dealt  with  later  in  this  article.  The  causes  of 
blindness  during  the  school  years  are,  for  the  large  part,  pre¬ 
ventable  accidents,  trachoma,  acute  infections,  interstitial  kera¬ 
titis,  phlyctenular  keratitis,  cataracts,  and  optic  atrophy.  Most 
of  these  causes  are  preventable  by  means  of  proper  education 
of  the  people  regarding  the  necessary  general  physical  care 
and  specific  care  of  the  eyes. 

The  role  of  the  medical  social  worker  continues  to  be  one  of 
interpretation  and  education  through  adult  life,  as  well  as 
through  childhood.  The  adult  must  continue  with  his  general 
physical  care  and  with  proper  ocular  treatment  where  indi¬ 
cated.  Perhaps  the  greatest  field  for  prevention  among  adults 
lies  in  the  prevention  of  eye  accidents.  In  industry  the  eye 
worker  co-operates  with  the  industrial  organizations  and  the 
safety  councils  in  advocating  general  safety  measures,  the  use 
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of  goggles  where  they  are  indicated,  and  the  treatment  of  any 
eye  condition,  regardless  of  whether  it  be  the  removal  of  a 
foreign  body  or  treatment  of  a  corneal  ulcer,  by  a  competent 
physician,  preferably  an  ophthalmologist.  At  this  time,  too, 
comes  prevention  of  blindness  by  advocating  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases;  for  optic  atrophy,  iritis,  choroiditis,  retinitis, 
and  numerous  other  eye  conditions  may  have  syphilis  as  their 
cause. 

With  the  approach  of  the  years  after  middle  life,  two  very 
important  eye  diseases  present  themselves  as  potential  causes 
of  blindness — glaucoma  and  cataracts.  Since  in  glaucoma  blind¬ 
ness  can  be  averted  by  adequate  treatment,  and  in  cataracts 
vision  can  be  restored  with  proper  operative  procedure,  it  is 
again  the  duty  of  the  medical  social  eye  worker  to  educate 
people  in  the  need  for  treatment  by  an  ophthalmologist  and  to 
interpret  the  social  implications  of  these  eye  diseases. 

With  the  Social  Security  Act  and  its  granting  of  aid  to  the 
blind  is  coming  a  new  program  for  prevention  of  blindness, 
for  through  the  required  ophthalmological  reports,  statistics 
for  the  causes  of  blindness  are  becoming  available,  and  thus 
preventive  methods  can  be  set  up.  A  program  also  for  pre¬ 
venting  further  blindness  in  these  individuals  with  very  low 
vision  can  be  established,  and  operative  procedure  instituted 
wherever  indicated.  Not  only  can  partial  vision,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  be  restored  to  a  large  per  cent  of  so  called  “blind” 
people,  but  the  remaining  vision  of  those  who  are  partially 
sighted  can,  by  proper  treatment,  often  be  preserved. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  procedure  in  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  includes  prompt  attention  to  eye  conditions  by  an  oph¬ 
thalmologist,  general  precautions  against  eye  accidents,  and 
adequate  general  physical  care. 

In  discussing  the  field  of  conservation  of  vision,  no  definite 
age  divisions  will  be  made,  as  the  advantages  of  sight  conserva¬ 
tion  throughout  life  are  evident.  In  this  field  can  be  placed  the 
very  large  problem  of  refractive  errors  and  the  subsequent 
financial  difficulty  of  providing  the  prescribed  glasses.  One  of 
the  major  problems  of  the  social  worker  in  educating  the  laity 
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lies  in  the  differentiation  of  the  titles — ophthalmologist,  opti¬ 
cian,  and  optometrist.  Conservation  also  includes  the  problem 
of  proper  and  adequate  lighting,  good  posture,  general  physi¬ 
cal  care,  and  periodic  eye  examinations. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  activity  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
servation  of  vision  is  the  sight-saving  or  sight-conservation 
class.  These  classes  have  been  established  as  aids  to  children 
who  have  visual  defects,  and  who  are  in  need  of  assistance  in 
order  to  make  progress  with  normal  school  children.  Their 
education  is  visual,  as  is  that  of  the  average  school  child,  in 
comparison  to  the  tactual  education  of  the  blind  child.  The 
classes  are  set  up  with  the  approved  lighting  standards,  seating 
adjustments,  large-print  books,  dull,  unglazed,  off-white  paper, 
heavy  pencils,  heavy  chalk,  and  the  many  other  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  to  the  average  school  routine.  Since  the  figures 
quoted  state  that  one  out  of  every  five  hundred  school  chil¬ 
dren  requires  sight-saving  aid,  the  value  of  these  classes  is  not 
difficult  to  see. 

As  before  mentioned,  conservation  of  vision  deals  largely 
with  the  conditions  which  make  for  maximum  eyesight,  with 
the  facilitation  of  the  use  of  the  eyes,  and  with  the  prevention 
of  undue  eye  strain. 

In  conclusion,  the  most  important  point  to  be  stressed  is 
that  seventy-two  out  of  every  one  hundred  blind  persons  are 
needlessly  blind.  With  proper  education  of  the  people  regard¬ 
ing  not  only  diseases  affecting  the  eyes  but  also  the  specific 
care  of  the  eyes  by  an  ophthalmologist  only,  this  72  per  cent 
can,  and  should,  be  eradicated.  The  interpretation  of  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  eyes  should  be  brought  to  the  public  as 
convincingly  as  is  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Only  through 
making  every  man,  woman,  and  child  eye-conscious  can  the 
72  per  cent  be  prevented  rather  than  preventable. 

The  following  is  designed  to  set  forth  more  particularly  the 
prevention  activities  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind: 

The  services  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  are  limited  geographically  to  Alle- 
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gheny  County,  wherein  a  concentrated  effort  is  being  made  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  prevention  of  blindness.  The  success 
of  the  program  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  co-operation 
that  can  be  obtained  from  local  agencies,  such  as  schools, 
school  nurses,  public  health  nursing  associations,  relief-giving 
agencies,  hospital  social  service  departments,  children’s  agencies, 
clubs,  and  the  City  Health  Department.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
service  lies  in  education,  for  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  make 
these  agencies  eye-conscious ,  and  to  assist  them  in  obtaining 
interpretation  of  eye  diseases  and  their  social  implications,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  preventive  medicine  in  the  field  of 
ophthalmology. 

By  establishing  close  contacts  with  schools  and  school  nurses, 
it  has  been  possible  to  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  recommen¬ 
dations  by  ophthalmologists  in  reference  to  sight-saving  work 
in  the  county  schools,  and  to  assist,  in  1934,  in  establishing 
the  sight-saving  class  now  in  session  in  one  of  the  Pittsburgh 
schools.  At  the  request  of  the  county  schools,  where  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  an  ophthalmologist  are  not  always  available,  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  tested  the  vision  of  primary-grade  children.  Preschool 
children  have  been  vision-tested  at  the  request  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  The  problem  of  providing  glasses  for 
needy  school  children  is  an  ever  present  and  difficult  one,  and 
is  ably  taken  care  of  by  the  school  nurses  in  the  city  schools  and 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  the  county  schools. 

The  Public  Health  Nursing  Association,  which  is  a  large 
and  well-organized  group  taking  care  of  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
digents,  has  responded  remarkably  to  the  plea  for  early  atten¬ 
tion  to  defective  eyes.  Through  the  individual  nurses,  the  Pre¬ 
vention  Department  is  notified  of  all  children  with  strabismus 
or  with  any  other  apparent  eye  defect.  In  this  way,  it  has  been 
possible  to  contact  and  arrange  for  early  treatment  of  defective 
eyes  in  preschool  children.  The  Public  Health  Nursing  Asso¬ 
ciation,  more  than  any  other  group  in  Pittsburgh  and  Alle¬ 
gheny  County,  has  become  exceedingly  eye-conscious . 

Of  the  relief-giving  agencies,  perhaps  the  most  active  one  in 
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referring  eye  cases  has  been  the  Allegheny  County  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Board,  whose  case-working  activities  are  limited. 
This  group  has  been  arranging  eye  examinations  and  financing 
the  buying  of  glasses  for  preschool  children  and  for  adults. 
They  have  been  sending  to  the  Department  copies  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  diagnoses  made  by  the  examining  eye  physicians,  and 
in  this  way  contacts  have  been  established  with  many  patients 
with  such  diagnoses  as  glaucoma,  cataract,  optic  atrophy,  and 
detached  retina,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost.  Other 
relief-giving  agencies,  such  as  the  Family  Society,  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance,  the  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  and  the 
Jewish  Family  Welfare  Association,  who  do  detailed  case 
work,  have  called  upon  the  Department  for  supplying  glasses 
in  extreme  cases  and  for  assistance  in  interpretation  of  eye  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  families  and  to  the  schools. 

Several  of  the  social  service  departments  of  the  hospitals  in 
Allegheny  County  are  not  sufficiently  staffed  to  do  eye  medi¬ 
cal  social  work.  Therefore,  part  of  this  work  is  being  turned 
over  to  the  Association’s  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department, 
both  for  interpretation  to  the  active  relief-giving  agencies  and 
for  actual  case  work.  The  children’s  agencies,  as  a  rule,  do  de¬ 
tailed  case  work  and,  therefore,  handle  the  majority  of  their 
own  eye  problems  with  an  occasional  referral  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Emergency  Child  Health  Survey  has  co-operated 
in  an  unusual  way  by  using  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  De¬ 
partment  as  a  source,  not  primarily  for  purchasing  glasses,  but 
for  obtaining  and  interpreting  medical  eye  care. 

Clubs  are  generally  most  co-operative  in  the  matter  of 
financing  special  projects.  The  Department  furnishes,  on  re¬ 
quest,  a  speaker  for  various  meetings  and  has  assisted,  as  before 
mentioned,  such  groups  as  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations  in 
their  annual  spring  round-up  of  preschool  children. 

The  co-operation  with  the  City  Health  Department  has  been 
for  the  most  part  directed  toward  the  prevention  of,  and  care 
for,  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  An  arrangement  has  been 
made  whereby  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department  of  the 
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Association  can  authorize  the  payment  of  hospitalization  for 
any  case  of  gonorrheal  ophthalmia  should  immediate  free  hos¬ 
pitalization  not  be  available. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Department,  the  City 
Council,  and  numerous  interested  organizations,  an  ordinance 
was  passed  in  1934  prohibiting  the  use  and  sale  of  fireworks  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Much  has  been  said  about  co-operative  work  with  agencies, 
but  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  numerous  individuals  who, 
not  connected  with  any  agency,  apply  for  assistance  in  obtain¬ 
ing  eye  care  or  in  following  recommendations  made.  These  in¬ 
dividuals  come,  either  because  they  know  about  the  Association 
and  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  an  Association  for  the  Blind 
should  be  interested  in  prevention  of  blindness  work,  or  because 
they  have  seen  an  exhibit  or  heard  a  talk  on  prevention.  They 
are  generally  the  individuals  who,  although  recognizing  their 
own  need,  have  neither  the  means  to  go  to  a  private  doctor  nor 
the  knowledge  of  proper  resources  and  are,  therefore,  so  often 
neglected.  They  are,  generally,  those  of  the  lower  middle 
group  of  wage-earners,  who  are  not  dispensary  cases,  and  yet 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  specialists’  fees.  It  is  for  their  bene¬ 
fit  that  the  Department  attempts  to  arrange  for  eye  examina¬ 
tions  at  minimum  fees  and  to  obtain  glasses  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  price. 

To  summarize  the  measures  which  have  been  attempted  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Branch  would,  perhaps,  be  most  simply  done 
by  stating  that  we  are  attempting,  to  quote  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Car¬ 
ds,  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
“to  keep  well  eyes  well  and  to  cure  sick  eyes.”  The  efforts  to 
keep  well  eyes  well  have  been  directed  toward  advocating 
proper  lighting,  elimination  of  eye  strain,  early  correction  of 
refractive  errors,  safety  measures  in  industry,  general  hygiene, 
and  general  good  physical  care.  In  caring  for  sick  eyes,  con¬ 
tacts  have  been  established  with  physicians  and  dispensaries 
through  which  immediate  care  for  patients  can  be  obtained. 
The  Association  does  not  have  an  ophthalmologist  on  its  staff 
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as  it  prefers  to  refer  patients  to  already  available  sources.  It 
does,  however,  have  a  committee  of  consultant  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists,  as  well  as  a  dozen  or  more  other  co-operating  ophthal¬ 
mologists.  Through  the  contacts  with  agencies,  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  able  to  refer  to  them,  patients  needing  case  work 
because  of  eye  conditions,  and  to  assist  them  in  case  work 
through  interpretation  of  the  social  implications  of  eye  diseases. 
A  follow-up  system  has  been  established  whereby  supervision 
of  the  patient’s  carrying  out  of  the  ophthalmologist’s  recom¬ 
mendation  is  made.  In  this  way,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
thinking  community  has  been  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  such  diagnoses  as  progressive  myopia,  strabismus,  inter¬ 
stitial  keratitis,  phlyctenular  keratitis,  glaucoma,  detached  ret¬ 
ina,  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  etc.  The  statement  that  “72  per 
cent  of  blindness  is  preventable”  has  been  adopted  as  a  slogan, 
and  is  being  used  at  all  possible  times  in  an  effort  to  impress 
the  community  with  the  actual  gain  to  be  made  through  pre¬ 
vention  work. 

What  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  is  merely  the  starting  point  from  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  hopes  to  expand.  In  practical  evidence  of  such  expansion, 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  obtained,  in  January,  1936,  a  super¬ 
intendent  who  has  had  an  intensive  background  in  prevention 
of  blindness  work;  in  March,  1936,  the  Philadelphia  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was  established,  whose 
supervisor  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  her  time  to  state¬ 
wide  work;  and,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  a  medical 
social  eye  worker  was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch.  It  is  the  policy  and  purpose  to  establish  simi¬ 
lar  departments  in  each  of  the  Branches,  and  thus  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  in  prevention  of  blindness  work. 
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XXI 

TORCH-BEARERS 

The  torch-bearer  is  a  forceful  example  of  self-effacing  hu¬ 
manity.  His  lantern  lights  the  way  for  others,  as  well  as  for 
himself;  but  it  deepens  the  gloom  in  which  he  is  enshrouded. 
“Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works  [not  you]  and  glorify  your  Father  Which  is  in 
Heaven.”  How  much  more  is  accomplished  by  the  power  be¬ 
hind  the  throne,  especially  when  such  power  is  beneficent, 
than  by  the  parading  monarch  who  centers  the  limelight  upon 
himself! 

Among  the  hosts  of  men  and  women  who  have  consecrated 
themselves  to  the  conquest  of  blindness,  few  are  more  de¬ 
serving  than  those  who  have  blazed  the  way  for  the  prevention 
of  needless  blindness  and  the  conservation  of  maximum  vision. 
Accordingly,  there  could  be  no  more  fitting  conclusion  to 
“Men  and  Measures”  than  a  brief  biographical  mention  of  a 
few  outstanding  pioneers  and  promoters  in  this  service  of 
mercy  to  mankind. 

As  Valentin  Haiiy  was  the  pioneer  in  the  education  of  blind 
people,  so  Dr.  Karl  Sigmund  Franz  Crede  was  the  pioneer  in 
the  prevention  of  needless  blindness.  The  former,  in  1784,  in¬ 
vented  embossed  reading;  and  the  latter,  one  hundred  years 
later,  1884,  announced  to  the  world  his  epoch-making  dis¬ 
covery  that  a  weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  eyes  of  a 
new  born  babe  will  prevent  blindness  from  ophthalmia  neo¬ 
natorum.  Dr.  Crede  (1819-1892)  rightfully  regarded  this  dis¬ 
covery  as  the  crowning  event  of  his  life's  work. 

Two  years  prior  to  Dr.  Crede’s  momentous  announcement, 
Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs  (1851-1930).  delivered  before  the  Fourth 
International  Congress  on  Hygiene,  in  1882,  his  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  memorable  essay  on  the  prevention  of  blindness.  This 
historic  paper  is  the  earliest  pronouncement  of  moment  on  the 
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subject;  and,  for  nearly  fifty  years  subsequent  thereto,  Dr. 
Fuchs  continued  to  labor  indefatigably  and  fruitfully,  in  the 
apt  phrase  of  Dr.  William  Campbell  Posey,  of  Philadelphia,  as 
the  “beloved  dean  of  ophthalmology  the  world  over.” 

Impressed  by  the  importance  of  Crede’s  discovery  and 
Fuchs’  discussions,  Dr.  M.  Roth  and  Dr.  R.  E.  Dudgeon  were 
instrumental,  in  1884,  in  organizing  the  London  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  first  important  publication  of 
which  was  Dr.  Fuchs’  paper  mentioned  above.  This  Society, 
after  disseminating  a  considerable  amount  of  worth-while  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  by  lecture,  by  pamphlet,  and  other¬ 
wise,  became  wholly  inactive.  The  movement,  however,  bore 
substantial  fruit  some  years  later  in  the  establishment  in  London 
and  elsewhere  of  sight-saving  classes  for  myopes. 

Lighting  his  torch  at  the  hearth  of  Crede,  trimming  it  with 
the  keen  logic  of  Fuchs’,  and  fueling  it  with  the  oleaginous 
tinder  of  the  London  Society,  the  eminent  American  ophthal¬ 
mologist,  Dr.  Lucien  Howe  (1848-1928)  began  to  illuminate 
the  cradles  of  his  own  benighted  country.  In  1887,  before 
launching  upon  the  career  that  won  for  him  the  title,  “Father 
of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  Legislation,”  Dr.  Howe  visited 
Egypt,  which  was  then,  as  now,  the  hotbed  of  babies’  sore  eyes. 
The  principal  accomplishment  in  the  life  of  this  exceptional 
physician  was  the  endowment,  in  conjunction  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  of  the  Howe  Laboratory  of  Ophthalmology, 
in  connection  with  Harvard  University. 

Associated  with  Dr.  Howe  in  his  campaigns  for  preventive 
legislation  were  many  of  the  ablest  ophthalmologists  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Europe.  Indeed,  the  outstanding  facts  in  this  whole 
movement  are  that  it  originated  among  ophthalmologists,  has 
been  fostered  by  the  medical  profession,  and  is  today  being 
promoted  by  lay  organizations  under  the  guidance  of  compe¬ 
tent  eye  physicians.  One  more  pioneer  must  be  mentioned 
before  we  turn  to  the  lay  torch-bearers  who  are  enlightening 
the  way. 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  a  native  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  enjoys 
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the  advantage  of  having  been  associated  in  his  work  with  Dr. 
Lucien  Howe.  As  member  and  President  of  the  directing  board 
of  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Lewis  is  more 
conversant  with  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  than  was 
any  one  of  the  ophthalmologists  previously  mentioned.  In  1906 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  investigate  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Adult  Blind  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  report, 
the  following  year  of  this  Commission  to  the  State  Legislature 
soon  became  the  basis  of  a  forward  movement  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  needless  blindness;  and  since  that  time,  Dr.  Lewis  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  every  new  development  in  this  field 
of  mercy. 

In  April,  1908,  Dr.  Lewis,  at  the  invitation  of  Miss  Louisa 
Lee  Schuyler,  was  present  at  a  luncheon  called  to  organize  a 
lay  society  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Others  present  on 
this  occasion  were  Dr.  J.  Clifton  Edgar,  the  Misses  Winifred 
and  Edith  Holt,  and  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn.  The  outcome  of  the 
luncheon  was  the  organization  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Seven  years  later,  Dr. 
Lewis  was  instrumental  in  broadening  the  scope  of  this  lay 
organization  into  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness;  and,  in  1928,  it  was  with  his  full  approval  that  the 
name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  “National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.”  Upon  the  organization,  1929,  of  the 
International  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Dr. 
Lewis  was  made  its  First  Vice-President,  which  office  he  also 
holds  in  the  National  Society.  So  marked  has  been  the  growth 
of  this  international  body  that,  in  1935,  it  boasted  twelve  affil¬ 
iated  societies,  representation  from  thirty-eight  countries,  and 
a  competent  secretariat  at  Paris.  The  writings,  reports,  and 
opinions  of  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  as  an  outstanding  authority  on 
all  ophthalmological  questions  are  prized  alike  by  physicians 
and  laymen. 

Many  are  the  eminent  ophthalmologists  who  have  borne  or 
are  bearing  their  torches  in  this  procession  of  workers  for  a 
more  enlightened  civilization.  Among  those  with  whom  the 
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writer  has  been  personally  associated  are:  the  late  Hiram 
Woods,  former  President  of  the  Maryland  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness;  the  late  James  J.  Carroll,  ophthalmologist 
of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind;  W.  W.  Blair,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind;  and  J.  Clyde 
Markel,  ophthalmologist  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind.  These  men  not  only  are  a  credit  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  they  represent,  but  exemplify  a  type  of  citizenship  in¬ 
dispensable  to  genuine  social  progress. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  measure  of  commercialism  should,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  matter  of  eye-glasses  and  artificial  lighting,  at¬ 
tend  the  movement  for  prevention  and  conservation.  This 
commercialism  is  often  unethical  in  practice  and  hurtful  to  the 
individual  it  professes  to  serve.  The  love  of  money  is,  of  course, 
the  impelling  motive  behind  commercialism,  which  makes  the 
latter  the  root  of  much  evil,  difficult  of  eradication.  Religious 
mountebanks,  legal  shysters,  and  medical  quacks  are  familiar 
impersonations  of  unethical  and  harmful  commercialism;  while 
the  so-called  “open  Sunday”  is  the  best  illustration  of  its  social 
and  economic  abuse.  Fortunately,  the  leading  concerns  en¬ 
gaged  in  furnishing  eye-glasses  and  artificial  lighting  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  dangers  involved  and  are  generally  disposed  to 
follow  the  lead  of  ophthalmologists.  Irresponsible  concerns,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  apt  to  over-advertise  and,  sooner  or  later, 
to  expose  themselves  to  criminal  prosecution.  One  conviction 
for  having  caused  blindness  by  the  sale  of  eye-glasses  without 
authorized  examination  or  prescription  should,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  does,  sound  the  death  knell  of  such  a  concern. 

Turning  now  to  the  lay  lantern-bearers,  I  have  a  feeling  of 
being  peculiarly  at  home.  As  a  member  for  many  years  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  I  have  at¬ 
tended  its  annual  meetings  with  reasonable  regularity,  am  on 
friendly  relations  with  the  members  of  its  board  and  staff,  and 
avail  myself  officially  of  its  research  and  other  facilities  in 
furtherance  of  the  work  of  my  own  organization.  The  atmos- 
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phere  of  the  Society’s  office  on  ordinary  occasions,  as  well  as 
that  pervading  its  public  functions,  is  characterized  by  an  easy 
decorum,  businesslike  and  hospitable,  above  the  average  of  that 
surrounding  the  activities  of  related  organizations. 

After  the  debacle  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  little  is  heard  of  the  lay  movement  prior  to  the 
Schuyler  luncheon  before  mentioned.  There  had,  however, 
been  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  leading  ophthalmologists  that  any 
prevention  of  blindness  campaign  adequate  to  an  effective 
education  of  the  public  must  be  carried  on  by  some  lay  organi¬ 
zation  under  professional  guidance.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Lewis 
and  Dr.  Edgar  were  quick  to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  Miss 
Louisa  Lee  Schuyler  to  launch  just  such  an  enterprise. 

Having  previously  initiated  and  participated  in  three  major 
movements  (the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  1 86 1 ;  the 
establishment  of  the  first  American  training-school  for  nurses, 
at  Bellevue  Hospital,  1871;  and  the  state  care  of  the  insane, 
1890),  Miss  Schuyler  (1837-1926),  grand-daughter  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  entered  in  1908  upon  her  fourth  great  adven¬ 
ture,  the  prevention  of  needless  blindness.  For  the  last  eight¬ 
een  years  of  her  eventful  life,  Miss  Schuyler  was  the  moving 
spirit,  and  guardian  angel,  and  is,  for  all  time,  the  patron  saint 
of  prevention  and  conservation.  A  short  time  before  her  death, 
she  was  awarded  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  for  distinguished 
service  in  this  field  of  philanthropy. 

Associated  with  Miss  Schuyler,  Mrs.  Sage,  and  others,  on 
the  first  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
was  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn.  The  New  York  State  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was  launched  under  the  auspices 
of  this  Foundation.  The  advice  and  guidance  of  this  eminent 
social  worker  was,  therefore,  always  easily  available  to  Miss 
Schuyler.  Moreover,  Mr.  Glenn’s  years  of  close  association  with 
his  illustrious  uncle,  Mr.  John  Glenn,  of  Baltimore,  and  his  own 
service  on  the  Board  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
made  him  more  conversant  than  other  members  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  with  problems  pertaining  to  prevention.  His  unobtrusive 
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guidance,  so  valuable  to  Miss  Schuyler  and  the  Committee 
during  the  earlier  years  when  there  was  no  Managing  Director 
as  such,  is  still  among  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  more  vital  the  gathering,  the  more  it  is  enhanced  by 
the  presence  of  this  able  philanthropist. 

Edward  Marlay  Van  Cleve  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1867.  Grad¬ 
uating  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1886,  he  was 
superintendent,  successively,  of  four  public  schools  before  he 
accepted  the  superintendency,  in  1907,  of  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  As  President  of  the  Ohio  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  he  became  acquainted  with  other  phases  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  blindness,  especially  that  of  prevention  and  conserva¬ 
tion.  In  the  fall  of  1914,  Mr.  Van  Cleve  succeeded  Dr.  William 
B.  Wait,  as  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind.  Soon  afterward,  he  was  induced  to  serve, 
in  conjunction  with  his  Institute  duties,  as  the  first  Managing 
Director  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  During  the  following  few  years,  he  built  up  the 
Committee’s  finances,  gathered  about  him  an  unusually  com¬ 
petent  staff,  and  turned  over  to  his  successor  an  organization 
of  which  ophthalmologists  and  laymen  were  alike  proud.  His 
interest  in  the  work  never  abated  and,  in  1931,  he,  too,  was 
awarded  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal.  Honored  by  his  Alma 
Mater,  in  1934,  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  Dr.  Van  Cleve,  es¬ 
teemed  and  beloved  by  a  host  of  friends  and  associates,  retired 
from  active  service  the  following  year,  and,  like  his  distin¬ 
guished  predecessor,  was  made  Principal  Emeritus  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  About  the  same 
time,  Dr.  Van  Cleve  was  assigned  the  courtesy  of  a  special 
office  at  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Society,  where,  at 
pleasure,  he  continued  his  work  until  his  death  in  the  spring 
of  1937. 

One  indirect  result  of  the  short-lived  efforts  of  the  London 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was,  as  has  been  said, 
the  establishment  in  England  some  years  later  of  special  classes 
for  myopes.  The  movement,  spreading  to  America,  was  devel- 
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oped  and  broadened  to  include  conservation  of  vision  in  general. 

The  outstanding  American  exponent  of  this  phase  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  long  time  staff  member  of  the 
National  Society.  A  graduate  of  Radcliffe  College,  holding  an 
M.  A.  from  New  York  University,  teacher,  and  social  worker, 
Mrs.  Hathaway  brought  to  the  National  Committee  an  equip¬ 
ment  difficult  to  surpass.  The  success  of  her  lecture  courses  at 
Columbia  University,  Southern  California,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Peabody  College,  and  a  host  of  normal  schools, 
attest  the  scope  of  her  knowledge  and  the  force  of  her  person¬ 
ality,  while  the  multiplication  of  sight-saving  classes  through¬ 
out  the  schools  of  America  speaks  volumes  for  her  practical 
ability  in  getting  things  done.  As  Associate  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society,  Mrs.  Hathaway  has  served  repeatedly  at  home 
and  abroad  as  its  spokesman  on  every  phase  of  the  work.  Mrs. 
Hathaway  has  also  been  awarded  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal. 

Every  successful  organization  active  in  social  betterment  has 
on  its  staff  some  person  trained  or  gifted  in  the  “magic  art  of 
affability.,,  Such  a  person  must  have  a  pleasing  personality,  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  a  keen  sense  of  social  fitness.  She  must  have 
the  knack  of  attaching  the  right  name  to  a  given  face,  must 
know  the  exact  relation  of  each  visitor  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
things,  and,  at  public  functions,  must  prompt  the  forgetful  and 
re-introduce  old  acquaintances.  In  short,  in  some  unaccount¬ 
able  way,  she  makes  each  one  present  feel  himself  indispensable 
to  the  occasion.  Such  an  one,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Plunkett  Brown  (now  Mrs.  Frank  Herbert  Merrill)  joined  the 
staff  of  the  National  Committee  in  1920.  Miss  Brown  was  born 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  educated  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and, 
before  coming  to  the  National  Committee,  had  served  overseas 
with  the  American  Red  Cross.  In  1928,  she  capped  her  work 
for  the  Committee  by  serving  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  for 
the  League  of  the  Red  Cross  in  its  study  of  world-wide  causes 
of  blindness.  A  sister  of  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  who,  like  her  hus¬ 
band,  is  foremost  in  the  field  of  social  betterment,  Miss  Brown 
has  enjoyed  in  unusual  measure  the  benefit  of  their  rich  and 
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varied  experience.  Her  development  of  a  special  technique  for 
testing  the  eyes  of  preschool  children  is  perhaps  her  greatest 
contribution  to  the  cause.  In  1933,  she  was  appointed  Associ¬ 
ate  Director,  in  charge  of  courses  sponsored  by  the  National 
Society  for  training  medical  social  eye  workers.  Miss  Brown’s 
work  in  this  comparatively  recent  sphere  is  comparable  to  that 
of  Mrs.  Hathaway  in  connection  with  sight-saving  classes  and, 
like  the  latter,  promises  much  for  the  future. 

As  with  the  ophthalmologists,  so  with  the  lay  workers;  many 
deserve  extended  meritorious  mention.  Of  those  personally 
known  to  the  writer,  space  permits  us  to  add  only  the  names 
of  the  Misses  Marion  Campbell,  Audrey  M.  Hayden,  Evelyn 
M.  Carpenter,  Audrey  Campbell,  Marcella  S.  Cohen,  Mrs. 
Francis  Little,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Brubaker.  The  enthusiastic 
and  intelligent  devotion  of  these  workers  to  their  chosen  calling 
is  a  tribute  to  the  spiritual  excellence  of  womanhood  and  a 
valuable  contribution  toward  a  better  social  order. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  present  Managing  Director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Dr.  Lewis  H. 
Carris.  A  graduate  of  Hobart  College  and  holding  a  degree 
from  Columbia  University,  he  was  honored,  in  1933,  by  his 
Alma  Mater,  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Because  of  his  work 
in  drafting  state  and  federal  laws  on  vocational  education  and 
industrial  rehabilitation,  Dr.  Carris  has  been  called  “the  Father 
of  Vocational  Education.”  Before  coming  to  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  1921,  he  was  the  administrative  head  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  As  co-author  of  Eye  Hazards 
in  Industrial  Occupations ,  Dr.  Carris  has  made  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  on  prevention  of  blindness  and  con¬ 
servation  of  vision.  His  crowning  service  to  the  cause,  perhaps, 
apart  from  an  able  administration  of  the  Society’s  immediate 
routine,  has  been  the  correlation  and  co-ordination  of  the  work 
of  his  own  organization  with  that  of  other  national  health  and 
welfare  agencies,  and  the  adulation  of  this  work  with  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  similar  local  and  international  associations.  Former  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
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Vice-President  of  the  National  Health  Council,  Dr.  Carris  was 
instrumental,  in  September,  1929,  in  establishing  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  of  which 
organization  he  is  the  American  Correspondent.  With  a  knack 
for  delegating  responsibility  to  those  who  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  competent,  with  a  gift  for  acknowledging  merit  in  its 
true  proportions,  and  with  a  genius  for  developing  the  best  in 
others,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Carris  commands  the  unswerv¬ 
ing  loyalty  of  his  staff,  enjoys  the  cordial  endorsement  of  his 
Board,  and  holds  the  esteem  of  the  public  generally. 


Upper  left,  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler;  lower  right,  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis 
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WHOM  I  SERVE 

The  God  in  Whom  I  live  and  move  and  have  my  being  is  the 
God  Who  made  me  in  His  Own  spiritual  image.  He  also  dwells 
within  me,  and,  to  the  extent  that  I  let  Him,  He  works  through 
me  to  build  up  His  Kingdom  among  men.  The  God  I  serve  is 
the  Creator,  not  a  mere  machinist;  a  God  of  principle,  not  of 
rule;  a  God  of  love,  unknown  to  hate.  He  is  the  veritable  and 
spiritual  impersonation  of  reason,  right,  and  responsibility.  In 
making  me  in  His  image,  He  endowed  me  with  a  like  imperson¬ 
ation  of  reason,  right,  and  responsibility.  This  impersonation  I 
know  as  my  conscience.  To  my  conscience,  He  speaks  in  per¬ 
son  as  to  one  who  understands  His  language.  Through  my  con¬ 
science,  Fie  works  to  accomplish  such  of  His  purposes  as  lie 
within  my  power  to  perform.  My  conscience,  then,  is  a  bi-polar 
spiritual  activity  by  which  I  recognize  the  right  and  feel  the 
obligation  to  perform  it.  In  proportion  as  I  am  “disobedient  to 
the  Heavenly  vision,  I  defeat  God’s  purpose  and  postpone  the 
coming  of  His  Kingdom.”  My  faith  knows  no  vindictive  God 
upon  Whom  to  blame  the  ills  of  mankind,  no  personal  devil  to 
make  the  goat  of  my  own  misdeeds.  In  disobeying  the  “still 
small  voice”  as  heard  through  my  conscience,  I  myself  do  the 
devilish  deed,  and  bring  down  misery  upon  countless  of  God’s 
other  children.  The  ills  which  mankind  bear  owe  their  existence 
to  the  cumulative  effect  of  individual  disobediences.  My  God 
will  ultimately  prevail;  but,  in  His  wisdom,  the  day  of  His  ful¬ 
filment  here  on  earth  is  made  in  large  measure  dependent  upon 
the  spiritual  and  moral  growth  of  mankind.  In  the  life  of  His 
Son  Jesus,  He  has  shown  me  how  to  live  for  others,  and  to  die. 
By  His  Holy  Spirit,  Which  is  the  Christ  of  my  living  God,  He 
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guides  me  day  by  day  to  the  extent  that  I  permit  Him  so  to  do. 

“But  why,”  ask  the  cynic  and  the  benighted  one,  “does  your 
God  permit  His  children  to  disobey  and  so  to  bring  down  mis¬ 
ery  upon  themselves  and  others?”  To  this  time-honored  ques¬ 
tion,  there  is  but  one  answer.  A  universe  in  which  the  beings 
were  devoid  of  the  power  to  choose  between  right  and  wrong 
would  be  a  mere  mechanism,  an  automaton,  incapable  of  growth 
and  destined  to  disintegrate  through  its  own  blind  frictions. 
The  only  universe  in  which  there  can  be  virtue  is  one  which 
centers  in  reason,  right,  and  obligation,  inherent  in  the  con¬ 
science  and  presupposing  free  will.  The  “Glorified  Christ”  and 
countless  willing  martyrs  to  a  thousand  worthy  causes  are  con¬ 
vincing  testimony  to  the  exalted  character  of  a  universe  based 
upon  free  will  implied  in  moral  choice.  Away,  then,  with  the 
pitiable  pratings  of  the  skeptic  who  thinks  that  his  petty  think¬ 
ing  transcends  a  faith  which,  through  duty  well  done,  makes 
happy  martyrs  of  what  were  previously  selfish  souls,  and  makes 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  in  peace  together.  My  God  is 
the  God  of  faith,  hope,  and  love;  and  He  has  implanted  in  me 
a  spark  of  His  Heavenly  fire  with  which  to  kindle  these  three 
spiritual  candles.  With  them  to  light  me  on  my  way,  with  His 
still  small  voice  to  prompt  me,  I  were  a  coward  indeed  to  falter, 
a  craven  to  fall.  Thus,  with  the  God  I  serve,  I  press  on  through 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  living  and  moving  and  having  my 
being  in  Him. 

The  people  I  serve  are  God’s  people  who  dwell  within  the 
Shadow  of  the  Noonday.  Bright  is  the  light  that  shines  about 
them;  dark  is  the  night  in  which  they  move.  Those  without 
physical  vision  are  my  people,  and  the  Conquest  of  Blindness  is 
my  cause.  Those  who,  like  myself,  have  enlisted  in  this  cause 
are  Heaven’s  satellites  and  the  conquerors  of  blindness.  By  re¬ 
flecting  the  light  of  the  Noonday,  they  illumine  the  souls  of  my 
people  and  conquer  their  blindness.  The  spectrum  is  lost  to  these 
people,  but  its  warmth  cannot  be  wholly  denied.  The  touch  of 
the  human  hand,  the  tone  of  the  vox  humana ,  the  pleasures  of 
the  palate,  and  the  aroma  of  the  rose — all  of  these  are  theirs. 
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When  an  infant  cries  of  injured  eyes,  I  am  goaded  to  action. 
When  a  child  gropes  for  light,  I  send  him  a  satellite.  When  a 
Bartimeus  calls  from  the  wayside,  I  give  him  work  or  see  that 
he  gets  his  daily  bread  in  some  other  honorable  way.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  I  fail  to  do  these  things,  the  coming  of  God’s  King¬ 
dom  is  delayed.  In  the  degree  to  which  I  succeed,  I  and  my 
people  rejoice.  Thus,  I  have  a  people  and  a  cause  to  whom  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  me;  and,  with  His  help,  I  shall  serve 
them  to  the  end. 


n 

THE  MISTAKEN  MAN 

“O  wad  some  power  the  gif  tie  gie  us,  To  see  oursels  as  others 
see  us,”  our  pride  and  conceit  might  wane,  our  aggressiveness 
abate,  and  our  friends  remark,  “How  the  old  chap  has  mel¬ 
lowed!”  On  the  other  hand,  had  others  some  power  the  giftie 
gie  ’em,  to  see  our  virtues  as  we  see  ’em,  our  pride  and  conceit 
would  wax,  our  aggressiveness  become  rampant,  and  our  friends 
exclaim,  “What  an  intolerable  old  brute!” 

Certain  blind  people,  unduly  sensitive  to  the  criticisms  of 
their  associates  and  given  to  introspection,  fall  victims  to  the 
dry-rot  of  an  inferiority  complex.  Others,  inordinately  exalted 
by  an  exaggerated  praise  of  their  smallest  accomplishments  and 
given  to  an  over-weening  self-importance,  grow  clamorous  for 
rights  and  privileges,  not  to  say  opportunities,  far  beyond  their 
capacities  to  fulfill.  Fortunate  is  the  man,  blind  or  sighted,  who 
is  too  sensible  and  too  active  for  the  former  fate;  too  wise  and 
too  well  poised  for  the  latter.  Someone  has  said  that  “dirt  is 
anything  in  its  wrong  place.”  The  mistaken  man,  in  a  similar 
sense,  is  any  one  who,  whether  by  his  own  act  or  by  that  of  a 
friend,  occupies  a  position  out  of  harmony  with — above,  below, 
or  beside — his  primary  qualifications.  Opportunity  comes  to  us 
all  again  and  again,  ambitions  arise  with  each  new  vista,  the  goal 
of  yesterday  vanishes  in  the  broader  purpose  of  today.  Oppor- 
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tunities,  ambitions,  and  goals  are  not  wanting.  The  thing  that 
makes  us  misfits,  mistaken  men,  is  the  absence  of  a  thorough¬ 
going  preparation  for  life  along  the  lines  of  our  primary  talents. 
Vocational  guidance,  in  the  highest,  most  comprehensive,  and 
sacred  sense  of  the  term,  operative  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
is  the  sole  cure  for  the  mistaken  man. 

Had  the  writer’s  first  ambition,  that  of  becoming  a  college 
professor,  been  realized,  the  fate  of  our  country  today  might 
turn  upon  some  quirk  of  his  judgment  as  a  member  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  “Brain  Trust.”  Had  his  second  ambition,  that  of  becoming 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  materialized,  one  trembles  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  throng  of  misguided  souls  who  might,  even  now,  be 
crowding  the  broad  avenue  to  parts  unknown.  Again,  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  fill  the  superintendency  of  some  residential  school  for 
the  blind,  has,  no  doubt,  warmed  unconsciously  the  heart  of 
some  present  incumbent.  Once  more,  three  successive  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  may 
owe  their  accession  to  that  post  to  the  fact  that  the  writer’s  am¬ 
bition,  a  mistaken  one  of  course,  was  not  permitted  to  become 
a  reality. 

Whether  or  not  the  writer  has  been  a  mistaken  man,  a  misfit, 
a  square  plug  in  a  round  hole,  the  initial  responsibility  has,  in  no 
case,  been  his.  Two  facts  stand  out  in  defense  of  this  statement. 
First,  he  has  never  in  his  forty-seven  years  of  active  service  made 
application  for  any  position  of  responsibility  or  emolument. 
The  position  has  always  sought  him,  and  his  promotions  have 
come  unsolicited.  Second,  he  has  never  asked  an  increase  in 
salary;  while  every  reduction  in  his  personal  pay  has  been  made 
upon  his  own  initiative  in  the  interest  of  a  balanced  budget.  He 
has  never,  in  the  light  of  cause  and  effect,  associated  his  work 
with  his  remuneration  therefor.  Neither  has  he  associated  his 
own  blindness  with  the  cause  for  which  he  labors.  Indeed,  he 
seldom  thinks  of  himself  as  being  blind,  save  when  the  limitation 
operates  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  some  impersonal  pur¬ 
pose  he  desires  to  carry  out.  Otherwise,  he  has  long  since  ad¬ 
justed  himself  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  lack  of  physical 
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vision,  accepted  these  limitations  as  an  integral  part  of  his  exist¬ 
ence,  and  molded  his  every  activity  independently  of  them.  His 
educational,  technical,  or  professional  equipment,  as  you  will, 
is  not  at  all  what  he  would  desire;  but  it  has  always  been  his 
practice  to  make  immediate  use  of  each  newly  acquired  fact  or 
accomplishment.  No  plant  in  his  garden  of  affairs  is  permitted 
to  run  to  seed  unless  by  so  doing  it  may  germinate  and  bear  more 
and  better  fruit.  He  has  often  profited  in  matters  of  administra¬ 
tion  by  the  fact  that  Providence  has  hidden  many  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent  and  has  revealed  them  unto  babes.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  he  has  followed  the  admonition  of  his  Church  catechism, 
“To  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  me.” 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  “The  Mistaken  Man,”  the  writer 
desires  to  testify  that  he  has  had  many  moments  of  exaltation  in 
which  he  has  thought  himself,  in  the  language  of  his  unenlight¬ 
ened  acquaintances,  “a  wonderful  man.”  He  has  enjoyed  hours 
of  sober  sense  in  which,  in  modest  degree,  he  has  accomplished 
some  things  worth  doing.  He  has,  however,  and  the  discouraged 
reader  should  make  careful  note  thereof,  had  his  moments  of 
desperate  depression  in  which  he  has  convinced  himself,  if  not 
others,  that  he  was  of  a  truth  “The  Mistaken  Man.”  At  such 
times,  it  has  usually  been  his  sense  of  humor  which  has  worked 
out  his  salvation.  More  than  once,  the  humorous  characteriza¬ 
tion  made  by  an  American  poet  of  himself,  quoted  here  from 
memory,  has  come  to  the  writer’s  rescue: 

I’m  a  comical  mixture,  part  bad  and  part  good, 

Who  hath  skimmed  over  all  things,  but  naught  understood; 
Too  dull  to  be  witty,  too  wild  to  be  grave, 

Too  poor  to  be  honest,  too  proud  for  a  knave; 

In  fact,  a  mere  chaos  without  form  or  rule; 

Who  approacheth  to  all  things,  but  nearest  a  fool. 
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III 

FALSE  WITNESS 

The  Decalogue,  or  Ten  Commandents,  divides  moral  law  into 
two  parts — duty  toward  God,  embodied  in  the  first  four  Com¬ 
mandments;  and  duty  toward  man,  embodied  in  the  last  six.  In 
stating  his  creed,  the  Unitarian  seizes  upon  this  twofold  con¬ 
ception  when  he  says  in  effect,  “I  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  progress  of  humanity 
onward  and  upward  forever.”  The  Prophet  of  Nazareth  takes 
this  same  idea,  but,  as  is  His  wont,  lifts  it  out  of  the  sphere  of 
duty,  or  policy,  into  the  genial,  fructifying  atmosphere  of  love, 
when  he  declares, 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 

This  is  the  first  and  great  Commandment. 

And  the  second  is  like  unto  it;  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself. 

On  these  two  Commandments  hang  all  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets. 

There  is  no  other  code  of  morality  which  approaches  the 
Decalogue,  either  in  comprehension  or  content.  The  interpre¬ 
tation  and  application,  however,  of  this  ancient  code  of  human 
conduct  have  varied  throughout  the  centuries  in  every  degree 
from  the  letter  that  killeth  to  the  spirit  that  quickeneth.  We  are 
all,  each  of  us,  according  to  his  particular  background,  literal 
or  fundamental  in  certain  matters,  and  liberal  or  modern  in 
certain  others.  Were  it  not  so,  the  race,  as  well  as  the  individual, 
would  either  perish  from  dry-rot  or  run  to  rank  and  fruitless 
foliage.  It  is  in  light  of  these  generalities  that  the  writer  ventures 
his  interpretation  of  the  Commandment,  “Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbor.” 

A  falsehood  (more  viciously  a  lie)  is  a  misstatement  of  fact, 
potentially  hurtful  to  some  person  or  persons  and  made  or  im- 
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plied  with  the  specific  intention  to  deceive,  where  the  truth  is 
reasonably  expected.  The  misstatement  of  fact  may  be  delib¬ 
erate  or  may  result  from  the  habit  of  repeating  hearsay  without 
careful  corroboration.  In  the  first  instance,  the  individual  is  a 
vicious  liar.  In  the  latter,  he  is  at  best  an  habitual  prevaricator, 
never  to  be  trusted.  The  habitual  falsifier  is  the  more  dangerous 
because  he  is  himself  usually  abnormally  credulous,  oblivious 
of  his  duty  to  examine  into  the  accuracy  of  his  information  and, 
consequently,  very  prone  to  plead  injured  innocence  when 
faced  with  his  misdemeanor.  Often  the  potential  harmfulness 
of  the  falsehood  is  so  subtle  or  remote  as  to  give  the  vicious  liar 
a  sense  of  complete  immunity  from  the  results  of  his  misdeed, 
or  to  make  the  habitual  romancer  actually  unconscious  of  his 
sin.  The  net  result  is  greater  smugness  in  the  former  case  and 
denser  oblivion  in  the  latter. 

The  implicit  false  witness  is  more  subtle  than  the  outright 
false  statement.  It  is,  therefore,  correspondingly  more  injurious 
to  human  well-being.  Such  lies  are  insidious,  and  their  authors 
are  invariably  sneaks  and  cowards.  Among  the  basest  of  false¬ 
hoods  is  that  which  takes  advantage  of  the  faith  or  credulity  of 
a  child  or  a  friend.  Ill-gotten,  indeed,  are  gains  secured  at  the 
expense  of  innocence  and  friendship.  Contemptible  is  the  liar, 
beyond  all  others,  who  plies  his  craft  where,  for  any  good  rea¬ 
son,  the  truth  is  fully  expected  of  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  fibs  and  “white  lies,”  so  called,  seldom 
injure  anyone,  and  are  not  expected  to  be  believed.  Expressions 
and  gestures  of  common  politeness  are  merely  indicative  of 
social  courtesy  and  are  never  supposed,  save  by  the  hopelessly 
unsophisticated,  to  bear  any  direct  relation  to  the  immediate 
health  or  happiness  of  those  concerned.  Again,  who  would 
consider  it  reasonable  to  expect  correct  figures  upon  asking  a 
woman  her  age,  except  in  matters  of  contract  where  the  truth 
involved  is  vital,  as  in  the  case  of  insurance,  marriage,  etc. 

To  the  vicious  and  habitual  false  witness  may  be  added  the 
hysterical  falsifier,  the  timid  soul  of  poor  judgment  who  lives 
in  constant  fear  of  punitive  reprisal.  Such  liars  are  always  defi- 
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nitely  conscious  of  their  sin,  quite  as  often  remorseful,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  repentant.  Strong-minded  parents  and  overly  positive 
executives,  of  faultless  integrity  themselves,  frequently  make 
hysterical  liars  of  their  children  and  employees.  Example  is,  in¬ 
deed,  better  than  precept;  but  it  is  not  enough  for  one  simply  to 
refrain  from  falsehood;  he  must  so  order  or  temper  his  own  con¬ 
duct  as  to  call  forth  from  those  dependent  upon  his  fiat  the  most 
wholesome  and  virtuous  reactions.  Thus,  one  may  be  truth¬ 
ful  and  yet,  by  the  inordinate  exercise  of  some  other  virtue, 
become  a  veritable  “father  of  liars.”  Again,  unimaginative  and 
literal  parents  often  blight,  if  not  distort,  the  future  of  a  gifted 
child  by  classifying  its  imaginative  and  fictitious  romances  as 
heinous  and  unpardonable  falsehoods.  The  young  must  see  vis¬ 
ions  as  if  they  were  realities,  else  the  old  can  never  dream  dreams 
of  worthy  deeds  well  done.  One  who  loves  his  neighbor  as  he 
does  himself  can  never  bear  false  witness  against  that  neighbor, 
nor  can  he  knowingly  by  any  example,  or  otherwise,  induce  his 
neighbor  to  violate  this  primitive  moral  law.  It  was  the  work  of 
false  witnesses  which  led  Jesus  to  Calvary,  and  their  work  will 
continue  to  retard  the  final  consolidation  of  His  inevitable 
Kingdom  here  on  earth. 

IV 

SELFISH  HABITS 

Instinct  is  an  intuitive  provision  for  self-preservation  within 
a  prescribed  environment.  Habit,  in  the  higher  forms  of  life, 
especially  in  mankind,  fits  or  unfits  the  individual  to  the  chang¬ 
ing  environment  in  which  he  is  constrained  to  live.  In  general, 
therefore,  a  habit  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  to  the  degree  that 
it  subserves  the  interests  of  its  possessor.  In  the  case  of  human 
beings,  habits  are  selfish  or  unselfish  to  the  extent  that  they  serve 
the  highest  interests  of  their  possessors — mental,  moral,  spirit¬ 
ual,  and  physical — without  impinging  upon  the  corresponding 
rights  and  privileges,  of  others. 

A  boy  or  girl  trained  to  habits  of  courtesy  and  personal  neat- 
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ness  has  a  running  start  in  life’s  great  race,  not  enjoyed  by  those 
who  lack  these  pleasing  assets.  Again,  habits  of  sobriety,  indus¬ 
try,  and  frugality  lend  to  the  lives  of  their  possessors  a  stability 
not  found  in  the  lives  of  those  who  are  wanting  in  these  virtues. 
Habits  are  immoral  or  moral  according  as  they  do  or  do  not 
violate  one  or  more  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Deca¬ 
logue.  An  unselfish  habit  is  one  which  accords  to  others  certain 
rights  and  privileges  which  might  easily  and  reasonably  be  re¬ 
served  to  one’s  self.  An  idiosyncrasy  is  a  sort  of  “trick”  habit, 
often  a  disadvantage  to  its  possessor  and  usually  unpleasant  to 
others.  These  are,  of  course,  all  generalizations,  platitudes,  if 
you  will;  but  they  bring  us  to  our  real  subject,  namely,  “Selfish 
Habits.” 

A  selfish  habit  is  one  which  is  enjoyed  primarily  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  definitely  injurious  to  him, 
and  impinges  in  some  measure  upon  the  rights  or  comforts  of 
others.  Among  such  habits  are  smoking,  chewing,  and  drinking 
as  these  terms  are  usually  understood.  Personal  uncleanliness, 
uncouth  boisterousness,  and  chronic  vilification  of  others  take 
first  rank  among  selfish  habits.  To  these,  the  reader,  according 
to  the  peculiar  afflictions  he  has  been  compelled  to  endure  at 
the  hands  of  others,  will  add  a  score  of  like  unpleasant  traits. 
Passing  over  the  much-discussed  personal  injuries  resulting  from 
these  habits,  we  shall  consider  them  solely  in  their  selfish  aspects. 

Alcohol  and  nicotine,  like  the  mythical  lotos  bean,  are  insidi¬ 
ous  in  their  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  user.  The  immediate 
result  is  to  quiet  the  nerves  and  thus  to  make  the  individual  more 
comfortable.  As  our  present  ease  is  apt  to  be  more  real  to  us 
than  any  distant  goal,  we  repeat  the  indulgences  until  the  habit 
is  fixed  and  its  deadening  results  reflected  in  a  weakened  moral 
stamina.  I  have  seen  many  a  considerate  youth  become,  under 
the  habitual  use  of  narcotics,  distressingly  indifferent  to  the 
rights  and  comforts  of  those  dependent  upon  him.  Years  ago,  a 
man  seldom  smoked  in  mixed  company,  and,  out  of  deference 
to  others,  never  so  indulged  without  the  consent  of  everyone 
present.  Today,  the  smoker  may  or  may  not  remark,  as  he 
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strikes  his  match,  “I  suppose  no  one  minds.”  This  fact  alone  is 
evidence  of  the  accumulative  effect  which  selfish  habits  exercise 
upon  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  evidence,  also,  that  years  of  selfish 
indulgence  leave  the  individual  oblivious  of,  if  not  indifferent 
to,  the  hardship  he  often  imposes  upon  others.  No  young  per¬ 
son  who  grasps  this  truth  before  a  selfish  habit  has  fastened  its 
tentacles  upon  him  will  ever  acquire  the  practice. 

The  pall  which  personal  uncleanliness  throws  about  all  with¬ 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  too  overwhelming  for  description 
here.  A  woman  who,  in  sheer  desperation,  divorces  her  husband 
on  the  ground  that  he  will  not  bathe  commands  the  sympathy, 
at  least,  of  the  community.  The  uncouth  roisterer,  even  though 
a  total  abstainer,  often  wrecks  completely  the  nerves  of  those 
compelled  to  live  in  close  proximity  to  him.  Likewise,  the  in¬ 
door  whistler,  the  honking  chauffeur,  and  the  blatant  jazzer 
are  the  very  impersonations  of  unutterable  selfishness  to  the 
lasting  discomfort  of  unoffending  humanity. 

When  we  consider  chronic  vilification  of  others,  we  have 
before  us  one  of  the  meanest  of  all  selfish  indulgences — a  habit 
which  seems  to  afford  its  possessor  an  almost  demoniac  joy. 
Persons  given  to  this  indulgence  take  supreme  pleasure,  with¬ 
out  apparent  remorse,  in  destroying  the  good  names  of  even 
their  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  They  are  often  found  very 
vocal  among  groups  of  disgruntled  humanity,  and  they  con¬ 
tribute  in  many  ways  to  social  unrest.  Intolerance — racial,  re¬ 
ligious,  or  political — is  a  basic  factor  in  the  growth  of  this 
chronic  vilification  of  others;  and  parents,  though  their  prej¬ 
udices  and  intemperate  talk,  build  far  more  faulty  fabric  into 
the  lives  of  their  children  than  schools  and  churches  can  ever 
eradicate. 

The  worst  of  all  traits  superinduced  by  selfish  habits  is  a  dis¬ 
regard  for  human  life.  Self-protection  itself,  the  first  law  of 
nature,  is  often  put  forward  by  weaklings  and  criminals  in 
defense  of  their  dastardly  deeds.  The  intoxicated  engineer, 
motorman,  and  chauffeur  are  examples  familiar  to  us  all.  Yet, 
we  condone,  excuse,  and  even  defend  selfish  indulgences  in 
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ourselves  and  in  others  on  the  unworthy  ground  that  they  of- 
ford  the  possessor  pleasure  and  oblivion. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  that  it  is  worse  than  futile  to  warn 
young  people  against  selfish  habits  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
personally  injurious  to  them.  Youth  is  essentially  venturesome, 
loves  to  take  a  chance,  and  is  ever  ready  to  test  out  for  itself  the 
boasted  discoveries  of  riper  years.  On  the  other  hand,  youth  is 
also  sympathetic,  emulative,  and  fair-minded.  My  own  obser¬ 
vation,  based  upon  forty-seven  years  of  active  work  with 
young  people  is  that  they  respond  readily  to  ideals  of  generosity 
towards  others,  to  justice  in  general,  and  to  sportsmanship  in 
particular.  They  are  quick  to  put  these  ideals  into  practice,  and 
they  find  more  genuine  personal  pleasure  in  competitive  and 
ensemble  activities  than  they  do  in  selfish  indulgences  of  any 
sort.  When,  therefore,  parents,  teachers,  and  preachers  exem¬ 
plify  in  their  own  lives  the  ideals  they  desire  to  see  reflected  in 
the  lives  of  their  children,  pupils,  and  congregations  there  will 
be  no  further  need  to  criticize  young  people  for  emulating  the 
selfish  habits  of  their  elders. 


v 

REVERENCE 

As  human  beings  become  more  and  more  sophisticated,  their 
bumps  of  reverence  tend  to  dwindle  toward  the  vanishing 
point.  There  is  today  comparatively  scant  deference  for  the 
“Cloth,”  the  “Bench,”  or  the  “Flag.”  There  is,  accordingly, 
less  faith  in  God  and  man.  Organized  individualism  makes  obei¬ 
sance  only  to  the  gods  of  money,  power,  and  the  ego.  Thus, 
right  is  right  for  no  other  reason  than  the  individual’s  wish  to 
have  it  so.  Nevertheless,  there  is  “a  Divinity  which  shapes  our 
ends,”  and  the  pendulum  of  His  recurring  cycle  is  swinging 
slowly  away  from  these  false  gods  back  toward  reverence  for 
the  true  Deity.  The  right  of  each  human  being  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  no  longer  a  mere  prophetic 
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dream.  Along  with  the  realization  of  this  right  in  each  of  its 
phases  grows  stronger  the  realization  that  each  privilege  brings 
inevitably  a  corresponding  obligation  which,  if  not  fulfilled, 
cannot  itself  endure. 

Reverence  is  no  index  of  credulity.  It  is  rather  an  evidence 
of  faith  in  one’s  self,  one’s  fellow-man,  and  one’s  God.  Rever¬ 
ence  insures  an  attitude  of  mind  and  body  essential  to  any 
correct  evaluation  of  science  and  religion.  Its  absence  jeopard¬ 
izes  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  State.  Reverence  is  respect 
for  authority,  not  subservience  to  caste  or  demagogue.  Finally, 
reverence  is  the  dignified  and  sober  recognition  that  there  is  a 
God  in  His  Heaven  and  that  men,  endowed  by  Him  with 
definite  talents,  are  busy  about  their  Father’s  business. 

Men  have  always  been  more  tenacious  of  their  rights  than 
sensitive  to  their  obligations.  Normally,  on  the  contrary,  wo¬ 
men  feel  their  moral  responsibilities  more  strongly  than  they 
do  the  desire  for  personal  privilege.  The  sense  of  moral  obli¬ 
gation  has,  especially  during  recent  centuries,  lagged  increas¬ 
ingly  behind  the  growth  of  personal  and  special  privilege.  For¬ 
tunately,  until  recent  generations,  this  growth  of  rights  and 
privileges  has  attached  more  to  men  than  to  women.  The  net 
result,  therefore,  has  been  the  practical  maintenance  of  moral 
standards.  The  recent,  sudden  emancipation  of  womanhood 
has,  for  the  moment,  so  intoxicated  women  with  the  spirit  of 
sex  equality  that  they  have  lost  their  poise  and  gravitated  dan¬ 
gerously  near,  in  their  moral  conduct,  to  the  level  of  mere  man. 

Woman  can  never  be  man,  not  even  like  man;  for  which 
Heaven  be  praised.  She  must  forever  not  only  be  the  final  ar¬ 
biter  of  her  own  conduct,  but,  as  mother  of  the  race,  she  must, 
through  example  and  precept,  elevate  and  sustain  the  moral 
standards  of  the  bolder  sex.  Our  associations  have  been  such  as 
to  give  us  an  abiding  faith  in  the  ultimate  goal  of  womanhood. 
When  women  realize  the  ground  they  have  lost  in  the  exercise 
of  the  privileges  they  have  gained,  they  will,  without  sacrific¬ 
ing  any  of  these  privileges,  resume  their  inalienable  role  of  the 
nobler  sex.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  chivalry  and  courtesy 
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reappear  in  the  commonplace  relations  between  the  sexes;  and 
then  only  will  reverence  in  its  highest  sense  return  to  the  hearts 
and  habits  of  mankind. 


VI 

TRAVEL 

The  writer  grew  up  in  a  day  when  dogs  and  boys  ranged  the 
forests,  hills,  and  open  spaces  in  spontaneous  companionship. 
Carlo  was  my  war-horse  and  the  household  watchdog,  and  led 
my  father  unerringly  to  coveys  of  delicious  game.  The  German 
Shepherd  dog  had  not  yet  been  harnessed  to  his  disobedient 
blind  master  and  kenneled  within  the  restricted  confines  of  a 
modern  apartment.  Since  then,  the  human  race  has  largely 
abandoned  the  open  spaces,  little  boys  now  ride  Kiddie  Cars, 
and  the  rollicking  keeper  of  sheep  is  reined  in  to  the  services 
of  some  one  blind  person.  Had  the  writer  been  born  thirty 
years  later  than  the  date  recorded  in  the  family  Bible,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  he,  too,  would  now  be  enjoying  a  freedom  of  loco¬ 
motion  incident  to  the  leadership  of  some  incarcerated  Ger¬ 
man  Shepherd.  All  of  which  suggests  that  one’s  independence, 
oftener  than  he  realizes,  is  secured  at  a  corresponding  loss  of 
like  freedom  to  someone  else.  As  it  stands,  unable  physically 
to  sustain  the  pace  of  a  lead  dog,  I  continue  to  travel  and  to 
maintain  otherwise  my  independence  somewhat  after  the  man¬ 
ner  pictured  in  the  following  anecdotes. 

Returning  alone  to  Pittsburgh  one  night,  I  asked  the  train 
brakeman  to  get  me  a  “redcap.”  The  brakeman  responded 
agreeably,  and  I  was  soon  on  my  way  out  of  the  station.  As  we 
approached  the  taxi  stand,  I  offered  my  guide  the  usual  tip, 
which,  to  my  surprise,  was  gently  rejected.  On  entering  the 
cab,  I  repeated  the  offer;  whereupon  the  supposed  redcap  ex¬ 
claimed  with  evident  amusement,  “Keep  your  blamed  money; 
I’m  the  conductor.” 

On  another  occasion,  willing  to  make  fair  weather  with  the 
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Pullman  porter,  I  inquired,  “Is  it  true  that  you  carried  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  through  on  this  train  last  Saturday?”  “Yes,  suh,” 
he  replied  with  evident  pride,  “we  did.”  “Well,”  I  continued, 
“was  he  behaving  himself?”  After  a  moment’s  hesitation,  he 
said  guardedly,  “De  chef  say,  he  ain’t  done  nuffin’  mo’  ’an  stick 
his  napkin  in  his  collar.” 

Having  instructed  the  same  porter  to  call  me  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  commending  myself,  as  usual  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  to  Providence  and  the  train  crew,  I  composed  myself, 
slept  well,  and  awoke  unsummoned  thirty  minutes  later  than 
the  appointed  time.  Summoning  the  porter,  I  took  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  ask,  “Are  we  running  on  time?”  His  reply  was  prompt 
and  complete,  “I  is  callin’  you  now.  You  is  already  done  had 
de  benefit  of  de  lateness.” 

It  is  the  writer’s  observation  and  experience  that,  without 
being  cheek  by  jowl  with  redcaps,  bellboys,  and  their  ilk,  a 
kind  word  and  a  moderate  tip  will  insure  prompt  recognition 
and  willing  service  on  each  recurring  visit.  “Here,  boy,”  called 
out  the  Pullman  porter  to  a  redcap  in  a  New  York  Station, 
“take  good  care  of  this  lady.”  Then,  lowering  his  voice  so  as 
not  to  be  overheard  by  the  lady,  “Ten  cents  all  the  way  from 
Chicago.”  One  may  well  wonder  what  the  sequel  was  in  terms 
of  service  and  tip.  Again,  as  the  writer  stepped  to  the  coach 
platform  one  day,  he  recognized  a  familiar  voice  exclaiming, 
“My  friend,  Mr.  Latimo’!”  “Yes,”  I  replied,  “bad  pennies  will 
turn  up.”  “You  is  right,”  he  returned,  “but  the  finer  coins 
comes  sometimes  too.” 

There  is,  however,  one  noteworthy  exception  to  the  writer’s 
easy  approaches  to  his  many  friends  en  route.  Whether  the 
chap  in  question  had  got  out  of  bed  wrong  foot  foremost, 
whether  he  had  come  to  work  that  morning  without  his  cup 
of  coffee,  or  whether  his  experience  had  been  such  as  to  lead 
him  to  expect  scant  pickings  from  a  blind  man,  I  cannot  say. 
In  any  event,  his  ill-humor  was  apparent  from  the  very  first. 
“Now,  Buck,”  I  began,  preparatory  to  recounting  the  things 
I  wished  to  do  before  leaving  the  station.  “My  name  ain’t  no 
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‘Buck’,”  he  exclaimed  abruptly.  “Well,  George,”  I  resumed 
unruffled;  whereupon  he  snapped  out  rudely,  “My  name  ain’t 
no  ‘George’  neither.”  “Fine,”  I  retorted,  my  southern  experi¬ 
ence  coming  to  my  rescue.  “Never  mind  your  name.  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  what  I  want,  you  are  going  to  do  it,  I  am 
going  to  pay  you  for  it,  and  then  you  may  go  to  thunder!” 
He  glanced  up  quickly  in  my  direction,  his  entire  personality 
changed  as  he  exclaimed,  “I  is  right  wid  you,  boss!”  Needless 
to  say,  he  was. 

The  writer  resorts  to  many  simple  expedients  to  make  his 
traveling  alone  as  easy  and  practicable  as  possible.  For  example, 
he  makes  it  a  rule  to  get  a  low-number  chair  or  berth,  as  such 
are  nearer  the  men’s  end  of  the  car — a  fact  frequently  un¬ 
known  to  the  ticket  agents  themselves.  Following  this  practice 
en  route  home  from  the  Coast  via  the  Canadian  Pacific,  my 
Leading  Lady  and  I  had  ridden  comfortably  for  several  miles 
in  chairs  five  and  three,  respectively.  Somewhat  fatigued  from 
reading  aloud  and  from  word-painting  of  the  flitting  landscape, 
she  settled  herself  for  a  wee  nap,  and  I  stole  away  to  the  wash¬ 
room.  Imagine  my  consternation,  some  minutes  later  to  feel 
the  hand  of  the  Pullman  porter  upon  my  shoulder  and  to  hear 
him  say  quietly,  “I’s  sorry,  mister,  but  you  is  in  the  ladies’ 
washroom.”  My  sole  ejaculation  amid  my  confusion  was, 
“Why  in  the  thunder  do  you  Canadians  put  your  low-num¬ 
bered  chairs  at  the  ladies’  end  of  the  car.”  Many  other  anecdotes 
clamor  for  expression,  but  some  regard  must  be  had  for  the 
reader’s  power  of  endurance. 

Prior  to  his  marriage  at  the  discriminating  age  of  forty,  the 
writer  traveled  alone,  never  accepting  assistance  except  in  very 
dangerous  and  congested  situations.  Meanwhile,  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  submarines,  aeroplanes,  and  automobiles  has  added  to 
the  hazard  of  deep-sea  diving,  flights  of  imagination,  and  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  of  ordinary  locomotion  along  the  high¬ 
ways  and  byways  of  town  and  country.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  my  Leading  Lady,  whatever  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  may  then  have  been,  never  once,  during  our  courtship, 
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insisted  upon  my  having  an  escort  to  or  from  the  sacred  scenes 
of  our  many  rendezvous.  Since,  however,  her  ladyship  assumed 
leadership,  matters  have  been  completely  reversed.  Thanks  to 
her  evaluation  of  her  husband  and  on  to  the  ubiquitous  redcap 
and  his  ilk,  I  am  seldom  found  traveling  alone;  nor  of  late  have 
I  felt  the  slightest  inclination  to  do  so.  Call  it  subjugation, 
cowardice,  or  what  you  will,  I  prefer  it  at  my  mature  age  to 
any  independence  or  distinction  incident  to  the  services  of  a 
“lead  dog.” 


VII 

THE  LEADING  LADY 

All  the  world’s  a  stage; 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; . .  . 

And  one  man  in  his  turn  plays  many  parts. 

Whether  a  man’s  life  be  a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  or  a  blending 
of  the  two,  and  whether  he  play  a  dozen  parts,  there  is  always 
the  indispensable  single  role  of  the  Leading  Lady.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  in  the  lives  of  men  without  physical  vision.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  writer  ascribes  the  major  portion  of  what  suc¬ 
cess  he  has  attained  to  the  good  taste,  common  sense,  love,  and 
loyalty,  first  of  his  devoted  mother  and  second  of  his  wife. 
Many  are  the  anachronisms  and  “bulls”  from  which  their 
timely  intervention  has  saved  him;  and  many  are  the  errors  of 
judgment  from  which  their  keen  discretion  has  protected  him. 
It  is,  however,  the  part  in  his  travelogue  which  his  wife  and 
Leading  Lady  has  played  that  constitutes  the  dominant  thought 
of  this  sketch. 

Amid  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  the  writer  visualized  through 
the  nature-loving  eyes  and  picturesque  words  of  this  Leading 
Lady,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Niagara,  the  common  heri¬ 
tage  of  all  who  see.  It  was  her  word-painting  that  dispelled  his 
erroneous  conception  of  Longfellow’s  “forest  primeval”  and 
substituted  for  it,  the  more  accurate  pastoral  scene  with  the 
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amethyst  mountain  in  the  distance.  Hers,  too,  was  the  descrip¬ 
tive  art  which  impressed  upon  his  inner  eyes  the  variegated 
walls  of  the  Grand  Canyon  under  the  rays  of  a  setting  sun. 
It  was  while  thus  engrossed  that  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  set  him  wondering  what  his  fate  might  have  been  had 
he  married  some  other  Leading  Lady.  Two  young  women 
dashed  up  to  the  rim  of  the  Canyon  to  within  easy  earshot  of 
the  writer.  After  a  moment’s  silence,  one  exclaimed  in  strident 
tones,  “Gee!  some  hole,  ain’t  it?” 

Together,  my  Lady  and  I  viewed  the  world  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Pike’s  Peak,  and  together,  we  explored  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds.  It  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  there  were  two  inches 
of  snow  on  the  Peak.  Our  good  friend,  Oscar  W.  Stewart, 
Superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  was 
with  us,  and  some  snowballing  was  in  progress  among  the  less 
sedate  members  of  the  party.  Standing  about  thirty  paces  dis¬ 
tant,  “O.  W.,”  as  Mr.  Stewart  was  affectionately  known  to  us 
all,  called  out  to  the  writer,  “I  bet  you  can’t  hit  me.”  Gathering 
up  a  snowball,  I  replied,  “Say  that  again.”  He  did;  and,  an  in¬ 
stant  later,  the  missile  landed  lightly  on  his  chin.  Vainly  O.  W. 
dared  me  to  try  it  again;  but,  following  my  lifelong  custom  of 
never  attempting  to  duplicate  a  phenomenal  success,  I  came 
down  from  the  mountain,  and  have  enjoyed  my  laurels  ever 
since. 

Together,  my  Leading  Lady  and  I  have  traveled  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Thrice  we  have  crossed  the  American 
continent,  and  once  have  we  braved  the  boisterous  Atlantic. 
We  have  attended  more  than  a  score  of  conventions  and  made 
many  sincere  and  worthy  friends.  We  have  experienced  many 
things,  observed  many  more,  and  count  ourselves  among  the 
fortunate  ones.  Along  with  it  all,  my  Lady  has  made  me  a 
comfortable  and  happy  home,  nursed  me  often  when  she  her¬ 
self  should  have  been  the  nursed,  helped  me  in  my  official  tasks, 
and  contributed  in  a  multitude  of  other  ways  to  my  physical, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  welfare.  In  closing  this  meager  tribute 
to  her,  may  I  venture  a  bit  of  homely  philosophy. 
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That  he  who  would  rule  must  first  learn  to  serve  is  amply 
demonstrated  in  many  a  home.  Unless  the  service  is  mutual, 
however,  some  one  may  rule,  but  the  home  is  not  a  happy  one. 
If  affluence,  preoccupation,  or  any  other  condition  on  the  part 
of  either  husband  or  wife  precludes  the  normal  interchange  of 
personal  attentions  and  courtesies,  spiritual  balances  are  upset, 
and  domestic  infelicity  is  the  inevitable  result.  By  the  nature  of 
the  case,  this  reciprocal  personal  service  has  freer  rein  in  homes 
where  either  husband  or  wife  is  handicapped.  Few  of  such  fami¬ 
lies  are  burdened  with  affluence;  while,  in  instances  where  the 
breadwinner  is  blind,  the  wife  must  frequently  play  a  most 
essential  part  in  the  conduct  of  her  husband’s  affairs.  The  mu¬ 
tual  confidence  and  understanding  thus  engendered  makes  for 
a  deepening  affection  and  a  consequent  happier  home.  The 
wife  who  breakfasts  with  her  husband  and  chats  over  the  news 
of  the  day  is  apt  to  help  herself  and  him  to  a  broader  and  more 
wholesome  understanding  of  current  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  husband  who  insists  that  his  wife’s  name  appear 
along  with  his  own  in  a  joint  checking  account  develops  in  her 
a  sense  of  financial  responsibility  for  their  mutual  interests,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  places  a  restraint  on  his  own  tendency  to 
overspend. 

Finally,  my  Leading  Lady  has  usually  had  a  reasonable 
measure  of  domestic  help,  and  I  have  had  a  corresponding 
measure  of  clerical  assistance.  Nevertheless,  the  wholesome  ex¬ 
change  of  personal  service  here  described  has  characterized 
our  home  from  the  first  and  constitutes  the  background  for 
my  firm  conviction  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  spark  of  chivalry 
left  in  mere  man,  the  Leading  Lady,  despite  her  boasted  in¬ 
dependence,  will  continue  as  she  should  to  rule  the  home  and 
the  world  in  the  “little  woman’s”  way. 
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VIII 

MERRIE  AND  BONNIE 

Raised  in  the  chivalrous  atmosphere  of  King  Arthur, 
Robin  Hood,  and  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  it  is  natural  that 
my  lady  and  I  should  have  longed  to  see  Merrie  England  and 
Bonnie  Scotia.  This  desire  was  the  greater  because  of  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  our  British  ancestry.  When,  therefore,  in  the 
spring  of  1914,  an  opportunity  was  afforded,  we  accepted  with 
alacrity.  The  occasion  was  the  triennial  meeting  in  London  of 
the  International  Congress  on  the  Blind,  and  the  specific  mis¬ 
sion  was  an  effort  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  embossed 
reading  and  writing  for  English-speaking  blind  people. 

To  narrate  in  detail  all  the  experiences  of  this  one  and  only 
visit  to  the  “Rock”  whence  we  were  hewn,  would  be  to  revise 
the  guide  books,  paraphrase  the  poets,  and  heckle  the  histo¬ 
rians.  We  shall,  therefore,  out  of  consideration  for  the  reader, 
content  ourselves  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  side-lights  of  our 
brief  visit. 

We  crossed  on  the  American  liner,  S.  S.  “St.  Louis,”  in  eight 
days  from  New  York  to  Southampton.  Of  eleven  thousand 
tons  only,  twenty  years  old,  long  and  narrow,  the  “St.  Louis” 
quivered  like  an  aspen  beneath  the  driving  force  of  her  power¬ 
ful  engine.  Our  last-minute  stateroom  was  flush  with  the  water¬ 
line  and  well  toward  the  rear  of  the  ship.  The  toilet  stand  and 
equipment  rattled  eternally  like  a  “tin  Lizzie.”  The  writer 
proved  a  good  sailor,  and  his  wife,  though  less  fortunate,  was 
a  good  sport,  and  bore  up  well  throughout  the  entire  trip,  re¬ 
calling  only  the  delightful  features  of  her  visit. 

Locating  in  London  at  one  of  the  Whitehall  Hotels  just  off 
Bloomsbury  Square,  we  found  ourselves  seated  in  the  dining¬ 
room  at  a  table  adjoining  that  occupied  by  the  entire  Cleveland- 
Preston  family.  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  had  been  an  idol  of  my 
wife  from  the  latter’s  childhood.  This  to  my  mind,  untram- 
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meled  by  the  silken  cords  of  etiquette,  seemed  sufficient 
grounds  for  self-introduction.  It  seemed  otherwise,  however, 
to  my  discriminating  wife.  As  the  result,  I  sat,  a  veritable  Tan¬ 
talus,  for  more  than  a  week,  within  easy  reach  of  those  de¬ 
lightful  countrymen  without  daring  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
distinguished  travelers  so  near  at  hand. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  suffragette  movement  was  at  its 
height  in  England.  Art  galleries  and  other  public  buildings 
were  either  closed  to  visitors  or  under  strict  surveillance;  while 
more  policemen  were  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  churches 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  realm.  An  amusing 
item,  somewhat  as  follows,  appeared  in  one  of  the  leading 
London  papers:  A  certain  “bobby”  having  apprehended  two 
offending  suffragettes,  was  conducting  them,  one  with  each 
hand,  ostentatiously  along  the  street.  A  tug  from  the  back,  and 
he  realized  that  a  third  suffragette  had  severed  his  suspenders. 
A  frantic  struggle  to  save  his  trousers,  and  all  three  of  the 
offending  women  were  well  beyond  recapture. 

Sight-seeing  excursions  to  Hampton  Court,  Windsor,  and 
Holyrood,  superimposed  upon  our  historic  and  literary  back¬ 
ground,  brought  out  a  vivid  contrast  between  the  court  life  of 
the  sixteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  A  boat  ride  on  the 
Thames  from  Richmond  to  London  recalled  a  host  of  classic 
military  and  naval  events.  Westminster,  St.  Paul’s,  and  York 
Cathedral  revivified  the  influence  of  the  Anglican  Church 
throughout  the  centuries.  The  civil  and  political  life  of  the 
world’s  greatest  self-governing  people  stands  enshrined  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  Somerset  House,  and  in  the  free 
speech  of  Hyde  Park.  Edinburgh  Castle,  Warwick,  and  Lon¬ 
don  Tower  bespoke  alike  the  chivalry  and  training  of  medi¬ 
eval  times;  while  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  English  lakes,  and 
Abbotsford  flooded  the  mind  with  scenic  beauty  and  loosed 
the  tongues  of  a  thousand  Muses.  The  ruins  of  Kenilworth 
Castle,  and  Melrose  and  Dryburgh  Abbeys  are  mute  and 
ghastly  reminders  of  what  ruthless  monarchs  may  accomplish. 

The  sight  of  Banbury  Cross  filled  our  ears  with  the  jingles  of 
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childhood,  and  a  train  stop  at  Gretna  Green  recalled  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  marrying  in  haste.  The  fidelity  of  dogs  to  their  masters, 
we  saw  gracefully  immortalized  in  the  monument  to  Grey- 
friars  Bobby,  in  Edinburgh.  Lochs  Katrine,  Lomond,  and  Ach- 
ray,  made  famous  by  nature  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  teemed  with 
legendary  romance.  We  saw  Chester  on  a  beautiful  day, 
shopped  along  its  ancient  Rows,  strolled  on  the  top  of  its  old 
Roman  wall,  and  gazed  entranced  upon  the  River  Dee.  Climb¬ 
ing  to  Arthur’s  Seat,  which  our  hearts  would  not  now  permit, 
we  rehearsed  the  tales  of  the  Round  Table  and  ruminated  with 
the  sheep  upon  that  bleak  plateau. 

Oxford,  with  its  many  colleges,  looked  complacently  down 
with  the  mellow  indulgence  of  age.  There,  we  were  allured 
along  the  shady  stretch  known  as  “Addison’s  Walk,”  looked 
with  reverence  upon  the  historic  “open  air”  pulpit,  stood  un¬ 
covered  beside  the  Martyrs’  Monument,  and,  strolling  con¬ 
templatively  by  the  home  of  the  distinguished  Canadian,  Dr. 
Osier,  recalled  his  verdict  that  we  should  be  chloroformed  at 
sixty.  All  these  and  countless  other  inspiring  experiences,  apart 
from  business,  enthralled  us  during  the  scant  five  weeks  which 
we  divided  between  Merrie  England  and  Bonnie  Scotland.  We 
did  not  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  nor  were  we  introduced 
at  the  court  of  King  George.  We  did,  nevertheless,  enjoy  an 
experience  unique  in  the  annals  of  modest  tourists,  such  as  our¬ 
selves.  The  story  runs  somewhat  as  follows: 

So  far  as  we  were  advised,  neither  the  King,  the  Queen,  nor 
the  Princess  Mary  knew  any  more  our  intention  of  visiting 
Edinburgh  than  we  did  of  their  plan  to  make  one  of  their  peri¬ 
odic  tours  of  Scotland.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  the  surprise 
and  pleasure  implied  in  the  sequel  was  wholly  ours,  and  that 
they  were  denied  even  the  knowledge  of  our  existence.  Arriv¬ 
ing  in  the  renowned  old  Scottish  metropolis  about  noon  one 
day,  we  secured  comfortable  quarters  at  the  Balmoral  Hotel 
on  the  equally  renowned  Princess  Street.  As  we  sat,  that  after¬ 
noon,  in  the  second-floor  parlors,  contemplating  the  majestic 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  me- 
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thodical  booming  of  twenty-one  guns  from  its  ancient  turrets. 
There  was  a  simultaneous  rush  for  the  windows  as  a  chorus  of 
voices  exclaimed,  “The  King!  The  King!” 

Presently,  the  entire  royal  entourage,  moving  out  of  the 
station  into  Princess  Street,  passed  immediately  under  our  win¬ 
dow,  and  disappeared  on  its  way  to  Holyrood  Palace.  In  an 
open  victoria,  drawn  by  six  prancing  white  horses,  and  near 
enough  to  have  been  hooked  by  a  long  fishing  tackle,  rode  the 
King  and  the  Queen.  There,  too,  facing  Their  Majesties,  her 
back  to  the  coachman,  sat  their  only  daughter,  Princess  Mary. 
This  simple,  homelike  scene,  helped  us  understand  why  Brit¬ 
ishers  love  and  admire  their  royalty. 

After  a  few  days  visiting  St.  Giles  Cathedral,  Cowgate,  and 
other  interesting  points,  we  went  by  way  of  the  Trossachs  to 
Glasgow.  What  was  our  surprise  to  find  that  city  in  festive 
attire  and  to  learn  that  the  Royal  Family  was  expected  there 
at  noon  that  very  day.  Having  blundered  this  time  in  the 
choice  of  our  hotel,  we  soon  slipped  away  for  London,  visiting 
en  route  the  haunts  of  Bobbie  Burns,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
and  Southey.  Re-embarking  July  16,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  S.  S. 
“Baltic,”  we  reached  New  York  only  a  few  days  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  World  War,  our  minds  teeming  with 
rare  and  priceless  memories  of  Merrie  England  and  Bonnie 
Scotia. 


ix 

THE  INTERPRETER 

Every  surname,  in  the  opinion  or  conjecture  of  the  author, 
originated  in  some  particular  occupation  or  characteristic  of  its 
first  owner.  During  the  life  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  through¬ 
out  the  Middle  Ages,  Latin,  like  English  today,  was  the  most 
common  medium  of  intercommunication  among  peoples  of 
different  lands  and  languages.  Accordingly,  a  “Latiner”  was 
either  a  speaker  of  Latin  or  an  interpreter  of  tongues.  By  a 
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simple  slip  of  the  quill  or  an  error  in  orthography,  certain 
genealogists  point  out  that  the  Latin  words  lati  and  mer  signify 
“beside  the  sea.”  Since,  apart  from  Church  and  Court,  inter¬ 
course  between  the  nationals  of  different  countries  took  place 
mainly  in  connection  with  maritime  and  naval  pursuits,  many 
of  the  dwellers  beside  the  sea  ( lati  mer)  became  hereditary 
interpreters.  Thus,  by  either  derivation,  the  term  “lati  mer ” 
signifies  “the  interpreter.” 

Whether  or  not  there  is  anything  in  a  name,  certain  it  is  that, 
throughout  several  centuries,  many  bearing  the  name  “Lati¬ 
mer”  have  been  within  their  respective  communities  modest 
interpreters  of  law,  medicine,  and  other  well-known  profes¬ 
sions.  It  is  concerning  this  larger  interpretation  of  life  in  its 
varied  phases  as  it  relates  to  people  who  lack  physical  vision 
that  we  ask  the  reader’s  momentary  attention. 

In  general,  the  degree  to  which  one  can  fulfil  his  responsi¬ 
bility  in  a  given  situation  depends,  of  course,  upon  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  in  its  essential  phases,  upon  his  sense  of  the 
moral  obligation  involved,  and  upon  his  genius  for  getting 
things  done.  In  another  and  deeper  sense,  the  fulfilment  of 
one’s  responsibility  depends  upon  his  interpretation  of  the 
facts  in  his  possession,  his  faith  in  his  own  interpretation,  and 
his  ability  to  convey  to  others  the  faith  that  he  himself  enjoys. 
In  all  these  essentials,  a  blind  person  need  not  differ,  save  in 
degree,  from  his  seeing  competitor,  nor  need  this  difference  in 
degree  impair  his  efficiency  unless  the  measure  of  responsibility 
accepted  or  assumed  by  the  blind  person  be  too  great  or  too 
complex  to  be  met  through  the  means  of  his  available  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  lack  of  physical  vision. 

When  it  is  realized  that  no  less  than  80  per  cent  of  our  sense 
perceptions  come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  physical  sight, 
it  must  be  realized  further  that,  without  sighted  interpretation 
of  the  world  about  him,  the  blind  person  with  less  than  phe¬ 
nomenal  or  miraculous  gifts,  stands  no  chance  of  a  “place  in  the 
sun.”  The  sightless  executive,  therefore,  who  blunders  along 
in  stupid  independence,  failing  to  build  up  and  maintain, 
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through  a  variety  of  sighted  sources,  his  facilities  for  acquiring 
and  systematizing  additional  information  appropriate  to  his 
work,  will  soon  find  himself  unable  to  fulfil  acceptably  what 
seems  to  him  and  to  others  a  very  simple  responsibility.  This 
brings  us  to  the  real  point  of  our  moralizing. 

Every  business  and  professional  man  must  have  secretarial 
and  other  staff  assistance  in  keeping  with  the  magnitude  and 
exactness  of  his  undertaking.  The  blind  man  must  have  simi¬ 
lar  assistance,  but  it  must  be  of  a  relatively  superior  sort.  His 
assistants  should  possess  pleasant  voices,  for  nothing  wearies 
the  ear  and  distracts  the  mind  more  than  harsh,  discordant 
sounds.  The  volume  and  variety  of  the  technical  information 
available  in  embossed  type  is  scant  and  inadequate  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  extent  and  nature  of  that  essential  in  the  daily 
requirements  of  an  average  man  of  affairs.  Though  somewhat 
far-fetched,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  even  this  material 
was  originally  selected,  interpreted,  and  embossed  by  sighted 
people. 

These  same  powers  of  selectivity  and  interpretation,  plus 
that  of  tactful  and  unobtrusive  supervision,  must  characterize 
any  adequate  sighted  assistance  to  a  blind  executive.  Sighted 
assistants  accordingly  must  select,  analyze,  interpret,  and  epito¬ 
mize  for  their  principals  great  masses  of  data  which  time  limi¬ 
tations  alone  will  not  permit  the  latter  to  compass.  In  the  last 
analysis,  of  course,  the  blind  person  must  interpret  and  apply 
his  findings  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment  and  experi¬ 
ence.  More  simply  put,  this  is  to  say  that  blind  people,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  accept  or  assume  greater  responsibility,  be¬ 
come  increasingly  dependent  upon  sighted  assistance  for  the 
highest  fulfilment  of  that  responsibility. 

An  analysis  of  statements  from  more  than  two  hundred  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  without  physical  vision  reveals  that, 
in  their  experience,  the  determining  factor  in  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  has  been  the  measure  of  competent  sighted  assistance  at 
their  disposal.  The  writer  agrees  fully  with  their  conclusion 
and  testifies  that  he  has  always  seen  abundantly  through  the 
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keen  and  willing  eyes  of  others.  He  has  made  throughout  the 
years  grateful  acknowledgment  to  friends,  fellow  teachers,  and 
other  co-workers  for  such  invaluable  services.  The  writer  de¬ 
sires  moreover  to  emphasize  here  the  fact  that,  throughout  his 
entire  life,  it  has  been  his  own  dear  mother  and,  later,  his  de¬ 
voted  wife,  who  have  interpreted  to  him  the  great,  wide  world 
beyond  the  range  of  his  four  senses,  and  who  in  turn  have  been 
compass,  rudder,  and  anchor  to  his  otherwise  foundering  craft. 

In  conclusion:  Would  it  not  be  a  very  graceful  thing  for  some 
blind  person  of  means  to  erect  an  appropriate  memorial  to  all 
sighted  people  who  have  interpreted  and  who  are  interpreting 
the  world  of  physical  vision  to  people  without  sight?  Mean¬ 
while,  the  more  power,  the  more  grace,  the  more  credit  to 
our  faithful  interpreters!  Long  live  the  lati  mer,  the  inter¬ 
preter!  On  with  the  Conquest  of  Blindness! 


The  End 
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